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herless: but not homeless 


eee thanks to 
a farsighted bank! 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary, What 
satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child, 
And what a great forward step in community relations, 
Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult 
problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 


: Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete 4 
© protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added 
to their monthly mortgage payment, 


Banks like the Federal Plan because it is so 
simple, so flexible. It was designed by 

bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 
experience in the personal protection field, 

. . . Why not make the Federal Plan availab'. 

to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor. 
mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage 
Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program. 


Complete Credit Life & Disability 
Plans Also Available for Your 
Installment Loan Department. 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of 
your operations. 

Proven Customer Appeal. 
Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. 


Complete Flexibility includ- 
ing Health and Accident 
coverage. 

Prompt Service. 


All Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 
See Best’s and Dunne’s for 
reasons why Federal enjoys 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


FEDERAL 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE FEDERAL TOWER + BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN + SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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HEADLINE NEWS 
in July, 1871 


...the year La Monte 
introduced the first practical 
safety paper for checks 


Prime Minister Gladstone, the 
Apaches, and Tammany Hall were 
big news in their time . . . but today 
our lives do not seem much affected 
by them. Yet something relatively 
unnoticed 85 years ago has altered 
business and finance vastly in the 
years since. It is the tamper-proof 
check made possible by La Monte 
Safety Paper. Today this is still the 
paper chosen by a large majority of 
the nation’s leading banks . . . be- 
cause it is still first in quality, pro- 
tection, and service. 


¢ Ask your lithographer to 
show you samples .. . or we 
will gladly send them direct. 
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Clippings from 
NEW YORK TIMES 
July, 1871 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Just a Minute 


ABanking "First" for the U. S. A. 


Bawxers from some 35 countries— 
including a few behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—are gathering at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in July for the annual Inter- 
national Banking Summer School. 

This distinguished assemblage 
meets for the first time in the United 
States and comes to New Brunswick, 
N. J., at the invitation of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking which holds 
its own annual sessions at Rutgers. 
More than 200 bankers are expected. 
The dates are July 7-21. 

The International School had its 
beginning at Oxford University in 
1948. A creation of the Institute of 
Bankers in England, its purpose is 
to give bankers in many lands a 
chance to talk over common prob- 
lems. One of the British representa- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


A meeting of educational leaders just 
prior to The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing session. Left to right, American 
Bankers Association Deputy Manager 
William Powers, G.S.B. registrar; Jo- 
seph E. Hughes, chairman of the G.S.B. 
Board of Regents; Dr. Harold Stonier, 
founder and dean of G.S.B.; Maurice 
Megrah, secretary, The Institute of 
Bankers, London, and director of the 
International Banking Summer School; 
and Dr. E. Sherman Adams, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and director of G.S.B. 
One subject under discussion here was 
preparation for the. first U. S. session 
of the International School, which will 
be held at Rutgers a month after G.S.B. 
(See April BANKING, page 42, and the 
item in column 1 of this page.) 
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tives at Rutgers this month is 
Maurice Megrah, secretary of the 
Institute, who addressed the Dallas 
convention of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

A couple of weeks before the in- 
ternational bankers met, the Grad- 
uate School, conducted by the 
American Bankers Association, fin- 
ished its resident meeting on the 
Rutgers campus. The names of the 
Class of 1956 are published in this 
issue of BANKING. 


The Director Series 


Banxme’s articles on the bank di- 
rector’s job, written by Herbert 
Bratter, are proving to be one of the 
most popular series we have pub- 
lished in some time. 

Many banks are asking for per- 


iy 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill; Washington Office, 730 


Fifteenth Street, N. W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


SUGGESTION 
Box 


~AL\- 
“When I cool off, I may want to change 
my mind about that suggestion” 


mission to reprint this or that arti- 


cle, and we’re glad to give it. For 


the information of all our readers, 
the entire series will be reprinted 
when it is completed in the March 
1957 issue. 


Checks 


A COMPREHENSIVE feature story on 
checks recently appeared on a finan- 
cial page of the New York Times. 
Written by J. E. McMahon, “Check- 
up on Checks” was “a survey of 
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your interests 


Consider your business as safe with 
Continental Bank as if you were directing every detail 
yourself. Be assured, too, that our trained 
staff will accomplish your assignment, large or small, 


with the utmost speed and efficiency. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


well- and little-known facts about a 
familiar document.” 

The article reported statistics on 
check use and clearing-house actiy. 
ity. It explained check-writing pro. 


| cedures, stale checks, legal require. 
| ments, kinds of checks. 


“Check writing is an ancient ens. 


| tom,” said writer McMahon. “Myg 
| tablets once were used for the pur. 
| pose back in the 9th century BC. 


Romans and Assyrians were great 


| check writers in their day. In more 
| recent times Edward I of England 
| wrote a check for £40 to a Floren. 
| tine merchant 670 years ago. 


“While we can’t lay claim to the 


| oldest checks, we can to the largest 
| ones. The biggest was $7,500,000, 
| 000 used in transferring funds from 
| one account to another in balancing 


the Treasury’s books at the end of 
the 1948 fiscal year.” 


A Bank Looks Back ... and Ahead 


For a pleasant ramble among the 


annals of a great and old city, we 
suggest a look at “St. Louis: A Fond 


| Look Back.” This extensively illus- 


trated brochure is offered by The 
First National Bank in St. Louis on 
the occasion of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of its forebears, 


| The Southern Bank and the Me 
| chanics Bank, in 1856. It was writ- 
| ten and published, says President 
| William A. McDonnell, “as an ex- 
| pression of appreciation to the com- 


munity which First National and its 
predecessors have served for 100 
years.” 
Prepared under direction of 
Charles Van Ravenswaay, director 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


Bank President McDonnell gives a copy 

of the book to Federal Judge George 

H. Moore, president of the Missouri 
Historical Society 
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BREAKS THROUGH HIGH-FREQUENCY BARRIER. Shown in the circle, about actual size, is the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
new Transistor that performs at record high frequencies. In telephony, it can amplify 2500 conversations sent simultaneously 
on a pair of wires. In the background are some of the many other types of Transistors developed at Bell Laboratories. 


Latest Bell System Transistor 
Opens the Way to Many New Uses 


Entirely new type provides ultra-high-frequency amplification 


never before possible in this mighty mite of electronics 


The Transistor has made tremen- 
dous progress since it was invented at 
the Bell Telephone Labcratories. It was 
first announced eight years ago. 


Since that time there have been many 
Bell Laboratories developments that 
have increased its usefulness and re- 
duced its cost. The latest invention is 
an entirely new type of ultra-high-fre- 
quency Transistor. 


It is made possible by new develop- 
Ments in the controls of microscopic 


chemical layers. The heart of the new 


Transistor is a layer of germanium 
only 50 millionths of an inch thick. 


This major achievement is destined 
to have far-reaching benefits in the use 
and manufacture of the tiny amplifier, 
especially for electronic applications in 
telephone and television transmission 
systems. 


Its broad frequency band also offers 
great possibilities for color television 
sets, guided missiles and electronic 
brains for military and business uses. 


The new Bell Laboratories Transis- 


tor shows how the money invested in 
telephone research creates significant 
advances and develops them into use- 
ful tools for telephony and the nation. 


The Transistor is a tiny device that 
can do amazing things in amplify- 
ing electric signals. It san do many 
things a vacuum tube can do—and 
more besides. Yet it is simple, rug- 
ged and long-lived and requires 
only a fraction of the power of a 
vacuum tube. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR Ad in 100 Quantities 
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Your Copy Under 
BAKED LACQUER 
for Permanence 


Write TODAY on 
your company 
letterhead for a 
FREE SAMPLE! 


"Sales Tools to 
Build Your 
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PUT Your 
Our CUSTO 


FORT WORTH 12, TEXAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 

of the Missouri Historical Society, 
the brochure is not only “a personal 
looking backward at some of the 
things which are good and pleasant 
to remember,” but a reminder that 
St. Louis is approaching its 200th 
birthday. 

“Our present,’”’ says Mr. Van Rav- 
enswaay in a foreword, “has been 
shaped by the past, as indeed will 
be our future, and ali of us need to 
know how this present came into 
being.” 

The story begins with the arrival 
of the founding party, led by Pierre 
LaClede Liguest, and establishment 
of the first settlement on February 
15, 1764. There are many remind- 
ers, in new text and old pictures, 
of the early years, the first steam 
boat, the slave trade (the Dred 
Scott case originated in the Old 
Courthouse), the Civil War, the gay 
and splendid Nineties, the “Fair” of 
1904 (remember “Meet Me in St. 
Loo-ey, Loo-ey ?’”’), baseball, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, two world wars, and 
contemporary achievements. In con- 
clusion, there’s a reminder that in 
1956 St. Louis plans another exposi- 
tion, the Mid-America Jubilee, to be 
held on the river front where La- 
Clede first stepped ashore. 

The illustrations, especially those 
made from rare old prints and por- 
traits, are memorable. So, indeed, 
is the entire production. 


Letters-Y ou-Like-to-Get 
Department 


From the staff paper published by 


“Watkins, 


you were hand-picked for 
the job by our personnel evaluation 
machine” 


The National City Bank of Cleve. 
land we borrow this letter, written 
to President Sidney B. Congdon: 

“As a company, we endeavor to do 
to others as we would have done to 
ourself. In very few places, however, 
does this attitude produce a response 
such as we enjoy from your bank, 
and while this is true of all our con- 
tacts with your bank, we are espe- 
cially appreciative of the fine spirit 
of courtesy and cooperation exhib- 
ited by those in your employ with 
whom we have almost daily contact. 

“This group includes Messrs. 
Baker, Stupka and Vogt at the tell- 
ers’ windows, Mr. Horwatt and Mrs. 
Land in the bond section; Messrs. 
Haag and Sterba, who issue our 
cashiers’ checks; and Mrs. Lanzen- 
dorfer in the note collection depart- 
ment. 

“We wish to express to you, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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thermostat 


on the wall- 


sign of a comfortable, efficient office 


comfortable and efficient working: condi- 
tions not only help you work more energeti- 
cally, they put your customers into a pleasant and 
receptive mood. And if you have tenants—they are 
happier and more satisfied, too. 

That's why more and more offices are displaying 
a Honeywell Round on the wall. This sensitive, 
precision thermostat automatically maintains the 
exact office temperature desired. 

The Honeywell Round also does away with the 
inconveniences of manual controls. Ends tiresome 
twisting of radiator knobs and interminable raising 
and lowering of windows. It can be installed with- 
in easy finger tip reach for less than the price of a 
good office chair. It will cut decorating costs, end 
constant overheating, and excess fuel bills. And 
control a room air conditioner as well, if you 
want it to. 

You and your tenants deserve the added comfort 
and efficiency of a Honeywell Round. Get complete 
information from your local Honeywell office. 
Or write Honeywell, Dept. BK-7-112, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Controls 
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Easy to wite to 
your radiator! 


A low-voltage wire connects the 
Honeywell Round (1) with the 
Honeywell radiator valve (2) and 
a small transformer (3). Trans- 
‘former plugs into standard 110-volt 
outlet; serves one or more valves. 
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Opartinent Houses, Hoteh..... 


iT’S NO LONGER THis... 


No longer, in modern elevators, need the operator shout, “What 
floor, please? Watch your step, please!” In fact, no operator. The 
photo shows the contro! panel in a modern push-button controlled 
elevator designed, built and installed by the Elevator Division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


Ot THIS. 


In keeping with the modern trend, 
and in consideration of the fact th 
most bank vault custodians today are 
young women, Herring-Hall-Marvin 
has taken the drudgery out of the 
daily task of opening and closing the 
massive door to the safe deposit 
vault. 

In the H. H. M. “5-Star” Bank 
Vault Entrance, now in successful 
operation by banks and savings ami 
loan associations throughout the 
U. S. A., a push of a button starts a 
cycle of operation that: (1) withdra 
the locking bolts; (2) releases the 
pressure system; (3) swings the door 
open; (4) lowers the foot bridge. To 
close the door the eperation is exact! 
the same, in reverse. 
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ERN BANKS... 


wo Longer this... 


This revolutionary improvement obsoletes all manually-controlled 
vault entrances. If there’s a new vault entrance in your bank’s 

future, write now for detailed information about the first and ONLY 
bank vault entrance with PUSH-BUTTON CONTROL. 


HERRING*HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio - BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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to fit your customer's requirements 


The new 2, 3 and 4 bedroom Pease Homes offer more 
flexibility and individuality than ever before. 

The advantage of mass purchasing and production methods 
means better homes at less cost, in fewer man-hours. 


Pease Homes have quick customer acceptance 
as well as increasing popularity with lending institutions, 
because they are preferred investments. 


Build a Pease Home and you'll be convinced! 


Write for free copy of full-color 72-page catalog. PE ‘ SE H OME S 
PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY * 937 Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


through you to them, our sincere 
appreciation for developing and 
maintaining a business relationship 
that is far above and beyond the 
call of duty....” 


The Owls Get Together 


W uen the Federation of New York 
State Bird Clubs decided to urge 
legislation to protect certain owls, 
hawks, and goshawks, the East 
River Savings Bank in New York 
City remembered that it had been 
something of an owl fancier for a 
long time. The bank has not har- 
bored the live variety, understand, 
but reasonable facsimiles in wood, 
ceramics, silk, and other inanimate 
substances. 

So the public relations depart- 
ment, perhaps with a weather eye 
on the public prints, decided to take 
an owl inventory and bring the stock 
together in a showcase. 

By virtue of its stature and senior- 
ity, an antique carved wooden owl in 
the Cortlandt Street main office 
dominated the display. A smaller 
copy, contributed by President 
George O. Nodyne, is present at all 
executive meetings in the boss’s 
office. 

Other items included a porcelain 
owl lamp from Germany. As was 
once reported in BANKING, this spec- 
imen did noctural guard duty at one 
of the bank’s offices last summer 
when robbers stole petunias from a 
window box. The bird’s blinking eye 
was supposed to scare the flower 


It takes 50 years to grow a great 
forest, and then some chump drops 
a lighted match. 


Four years at college may some- 
times be wasted, but name a better 
way for a father to get an educa- 
tion. 


What a political party needs is a 
cash register with a good muffler on 
it. 


An occasional weakness in a great 
man is a comfort to the rest of us. 


If you buy a summer cottage, your 
friends will have a place to spend 
their weekends. 


We speak affectionately of “the 
good old days’”’ because we know we 
won’t have to live through them 
again. 


hunter. (It didn’t, if memory serves 
us.) 

Also displayed were china and 
clay owls, owl paperweights, owl 
prints by Audubon and others, owl 
salt and pepper shakers, a sterling 
silver owl card clip. To give the 
display a banking flavor, East River 
added two little owl coin cannisters 
from the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York, which 
uses the bird as its emblem. There 
were also some examples of the “Mr. 
E.R. Owl,” the bank uses in its own 


Assistant Manager and Chief Clerk Clinton L. Herget and Assistant Manager 
Gomer A. Wolfe of East River Savings Bank’s main office in New York look 
over the bank’s owls 
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Best to the 
Banking 


Convention- 


UNITED AIR LINES! 


Los Angeles, October 21 to 24 


You’ll save time and arrive fresh 
and relaxed when you fly United’s 
fast, dependable Mainliners® di- 
rect to Los Angeles and the con- 
vention. Choose from either of two 
fine services: luxurious First Class 
with delicious meals aloft, or low- 
cost Air Coach with exclusive 2- 
abreast seating comfort. A round 
trip discount is available on all 
First Class flights, plus an eco- 
nomical half-fare family plan. 
Convenient ’round-the-clock de- 
partures link 80 U.S. cities coast 
to coast. 


Post-convention Hawaii Holidays 


Before or after the convention, en- 
joy a delightful vacation in Ha- 
waii. Complete Air Tours, from 7 
to 22 days, as low as $271.50, plus 
tax, including air fare from. Los 
Angeles. 


AIR LINES 
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COUNTER 


FAST— Will count up to 
2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 


ACCURATE — The Abbott 
counting arrangement is 
positive and completely ac- 
curate. 


RUGGED — Abbott counters 
are the sturdiest built. They 
give faithful, trouble-free 
service. 


Our complete line of coin wrap- 
pers, sorters, counters, currency 
trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed 


by 45 years of service is the © 


reason banks count on Abbott. 
Write today for complete catalog. 


ABBOTT 


COIN COUNTER 


COMPANY 


144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + Ludlow 5-1200 
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Show: lL. 
| Japhet Nussbaum- 
| er, Sam Winters, 


advertising. Dressed as Santa Claus, 
he’s scheduled to appear on the 
1957 Christmas Club passbook. 


Colonel Edens 


W: received a postcard from Colo- 
nel William G. Edens, retired Chi- 
cago banker, who at 91 is now living 
in the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen’s home. His address is 
1111 St. John’s Avenue, Highland 
Park, Ill., just in case you’re an 
old friend and want to drop him a 
line. 

Colonel Bill’s 92nd birthday is 
November 27. 


That Country Ham Flavor, 
Tennessee Style 


Tus year’s Old Fashioned Coun- 
try Ham Show, sponsored by The 


| First National Bank of Clarksville, 


Tenn., was the “largest and best 
ever,” which means that it topped 


| six predecessors. 


Held in the Clarksville armory, 


| the exhibition had 208 entries in 


three classes: one for lightweight 
hams (14 to 20 pounds); one for 
middleweights (20 to 25); and the 
third for heavyweights. There were 


| cash prizes for the champions in 
each division, and a $25 United 


States Savings Bond for “best in 
show.” 

The judge was J. W. Cole, meat 
specialist at the College of Agricul- 


| ture, University of Tennessee, Knox- 


ville. 
The invitation to enter noted that 
a ham should be attractive, neatly 
trimmed and well cured, but that 
“the real test is the old-fashioned 
country ham flavor.” 


A customer who asks the waiter 
for a piece of meat without fat, 
gristle or bone should order eggs. 


An educated man may earn more, 
but it takes him about 20 years after 
graduating to get educated. 


The trouble with most of us is 
that we discuss too many subjects 
authoritatively. 


What we would like is a car you 
can drive to the office or stove, then 
fold up and carry with you. 


When you read the political con- 
tributions list you have to admit 
there are some great, big, broad- 
minded men who see good in both 
parties. 


Maybe what’s wrong with this 
generation is that too many parents’ 
slippers are being worn out doing 
the mambo. 


Virtue always triumphs in a po- 
litical campaign if it has a good 
campaign fund and a hard-working 
organization. 


The supreme vanity is a parent 
trying to make his youngster grow 
up just like he is. 


When diplomats say they agree 
in principle, it means that in 10 or 
20 years the issue will be settled. 


Famous last words: ‘Watch me 
pass this smart guy ahead.” 


The keynote in a political cam- 
paign is the first one in the scale: 
“Dough.” 


* 


Winners at the 
Clarksville Ham 
to 


Ralph Winters 
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the finest Metal 
Bank Counter Equipment 
In harmony with building designs and interior plans, 


our engineers and skilled metal craftsmen create and 


develop counter equipment to meet architects’ specifications, 
all coordinated to reflect the individual and personal 
character of each bank. 


Bank Building & Equipment Corp., St. Louis, 
architects and designers on installations shown. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 
Typical WATSON Installations: Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Seamens Bank For Savings, New York City 
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POST-TO-CHECK 


@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


© ACCURATE! 


Posting errors are reduced, and 
charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


© CUSTOMER APPROVED! 
Banks using this system report 


customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send complete Post-To-Check 


information to: 


NAME 


BANK NAME 


STATE 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
1 IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘AROUND 


sh fe interest do you pay on 
savings?” asked the elderly 
lady at the window. 

“Two and one-half percent a 
year,” was the teller’s reply, ‘“com- 
pounded twice a year.” 

“That doesn’t seem like very much 
interest,” complained the customer. 
“Seems as if I’ve been reading ad- 
vertisements in the papers of banks 
and savings and loan places over in 
Bigtown offering more than that. 
I know I read somewhere about a 
place in Bigtown where they pay 
3% % ” 

“T wouldn’t know about that, Mrs. 
Wishmore,” said the teller, “but 
24%2% is the highest rate our bank 
pays.” 

“Well, do you happen to know 
the name of that place in Bigtown 
where they pay 314%?” asked the 
dissatisfied questioner. 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t,” was the 
answer. 

“Say—lI’ve just got a good idea!” 
exclaimed the customer. “Why don’t 
you and I drive over to Bigtown 
some afternoon—it’s only about 25 
miles—and go around to all those 
banks ’til we find the one that pays 
that high interest, and then I can 
make a deposit there? You ought to 
know where all the banks are, and 
you could talk to them for me. 
It would really be a big help to me 


to have you along to explain what 
they say. How about it? You do 
have a car, don’t you?” 


66 HAT did you do with my in- 

W terest?” excitedly inquired 
the lady customer, agitatedly waving 
a small savings passbook in front 
of the teller’s window. ‘Here I de- 
posited this $100 five years ago and 
I’ve never had a single cent of 
interest on my account. I just hap- 
pened to come across this book in 
an old trunk where I had hidden 
it last time we moved, and look! 
It doesn’t show one cent of interest 
in all that time—and you advertise 
you pay twice a year! 

“Have you stopped paying inter- 
est on savings?” 


“Why, of course we pay interest, 
Mrs. Smith, 242% a year.” 

“But where’s mine? You’ve never 
paid me any! What did you do with 
my interest?” 

“Just a minute and I’ll show you,” 
said the teller, flipping the pages of 
the savings ledger to the “S”’ pages. 
“Here we are. See, every six months 
since you opened that account five 
years ago, we have credited the in- 
terest earned to your savings ac- 
count in our ledger. And after the 
first six months, we paid you inter- 
est on the interest, too, because we 
compound the interest twice a year.” 

“Well, I never did get any in- 
terest, and you never told me any- 
thing about it. I suppose if I hadn’t 
just happened to find this book, 
after I’d forgotten all about it, I 
would never have gotten any. Seems 
to me an awful careless way to 
handle other people’s money. After 
this I hope you’ll be more business- 
like!” 

Returning the book with the in- 
terest entries properly made, the 
teller reflected upon the old saying, 
“The customer is always right.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Rapides Bank&Trust Company, Alexandria, Louisiana. Architects: Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Boost your business this proven way! 


Countless banking officials from 
coast to coast have found that the 
installation of the Pittcomatic— 
“the nation’s finest automatic door 
opener’—has paid off in increased 
business in all departments. New 
depositors and other important bus- 
iness have been attracted, their old 
customers have been pleased, and 
traffic in and out of the building has 
been made more efficient. 


It is easy to understand why this 
should be so. For a Pittcomatic in- 
stallation gives any entrance a pro- 
gressive, forward look. An inviting 
atmosphere is created—one in which 
people like to do business. 

The Pittcomatic opens doors at a 
touch! It is a compact unit, operat- 
ing on a simple hydraulic principle. 
It is easy to install and requires no 
extensive structural changes. It can 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


... the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


PAINTS - GLASS CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS FIBER GLASS 


GLAS 5 COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


PITES 2 6 8 tT 
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be installed for use with Herculite®, 
Tubelite® or similar doors. Regular 
110-volt current is used in its op- 
eration, and the one-third horse- 
power motor costs as little to run as 
a home refrigerator. The Pittco- 
matic is available either for handle 
or mat operation. 

For full information on the Pittco- 
matic, simply fill in and return the 
coupon below. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 6292, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please 
send me complete information on the 
Pittcomatic automatic door opener. 
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‘MISSILE WITH A MAN INIT 
Lockheed/USAF F-104. 


Worlds Fastest Jet 


The F-104 Starfighter, now in produc- 
tion for the U.S. Air Force, is the most 
advanced airplane of its type ever 
developed. Its short, knife-sharp wings 
and dart-like configuration—perfected 
by extensive wind-tunnel tests—permit 
the F-104 to flash through the sonic 
barrier, routinely, without a tremor. 
Powered by the mighty General Elec- 
tric J79 jet engine, the Starfighter’s exact 
speed—and its armament—are still a 
military secret. But the F-104 can over- 
take and destroy any plane, of any size, 
known today. And even at supersonic 
speeds the Starfighter has exceptional 
ease and decisiveness of control because 
of its many advanced design and engi- 
neering features—which for the first 
time have been combined in one air- 


- 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


craft. Pilots who have flown the F-104 
praise its just-right “feel” and “trainer- 
like” controllability during takeoffs, 
landings and in all speed ranges. 


Like all Lockheed-built planes, the 
F-104 Starfighter has inherent “design 
flexibility” that makes it readily adapt- 
able to a variety of military require- 
ments—at lowest cost toour government. 


Lockheed’s leadership in the design and 
production of military planes, of nine 
different types, stems from its policy of 
close cooperation with the armed serv- 
ices. In the F-104 Starfighter the United 
States Air Force has the world’s fastest 
and deadliest jet--America’s “Missile 
With a Man in It.” 


California Division, Burbank, Calif. 

Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 

Missile Systems Division, Van Nuys, Palo Alto 
and Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Ontario, Calif. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR JET LEADERSHIP, TOO 
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LOCKHEED’S 
NEWS 
COLUMN 


Dick Tracy has lost his lead in 
the electronics race. His wrist 
radio is surpassed by a new 
“miniaturized” TV camera. 
Small enough to fit into a 
vest pocket, its “eye” is about 
the size of a cigarette. Built 
by Lockheed for research 
ONLY ...(so far)... 


Missile Mail is promised in 
the foreseeable future as a 
civilian development of mis- 
sile technology. A Lockheed 
official says that the thou- 
sands of scientific and tech- 
nical people now researching 
the whole environment of 
man in connection with 
missile development will 
produce civilian benefits 
beyond the imagination of 
the layman today. A letter 
by missile, of course, would 
get there faster than you 
could write the letter in the 
first place... 


A Lockheed Man is working 
quietly in a sanctuary abroad 
on a nuclear engine design 
that will make headlines 
world-wide when they take 
the wraps off. Same man’s 
blueprints on a nuclear con- 
traption so startled top mili- 
tary authorities very early in 
the nation’s atomic program 
that they locked his patent 
in a government vault where, 
for security reasons, it still 
remains... 


Lockheed has been handed a 
big piece of the much-talked- 
about ICBMissile that will 
keep its Missile Systems 
Division scientists working 
nights in their new facility 
near Stanford University — 
which, incidentally, tripled in 
size between blueprints and 
ground breaking... 


Beating the heat which tops 
250 degrees Fahrenheit at 
twice the speed of sound is 
a matter of concern now to 
engineers of Lockheed’s Cali- 
fornia Division who are 
working on methods of mak- 
ing airplane skin glass- 
smooth. Even modern, high- 
strength dural surfaces ap- 
proach their temperature 
limits at these speeds... 


Early America makes atomic 
history this month as Lock- 
heed Georgia Division breaks 
ground for its new atom- 
powered plane facility. The 
40,000-acre North Georgia 
site was in the same family 
ever since,the area opened 
for settlement in the 1840's. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Mertz Joins La Salle 


ARRY E. MERTZ has resigned as 

assistant executive secretary of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers to become 
an assistant vice-president of La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago. Mr. 
MERTZ is a recognized authority on 
all phases of bank system and pro- 
cedures and the application of elec- 
tronics and automation to bank ac- 
counting. He has been a consultant 
to banks throughout the United 
States on operational problems and 
system installations and is a lecturer 
and author on these topics. He had 
been a banker and a bank examiner 
before joining NABAC. 


MELVIN R. HAZEL has been elected 
president of Peoples Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and is only the second 
man to hold the position since the 
bank’s organization 40 vears ago. 
He succeeds H. SCHAFF, 
founder, who retires from active 
duties and becomes chairman of the 
board. 


The Ponce de Leon office of THE 
BANK OF GeEorGIA, Atlanta, was the 
bank’s first neighborhood office. and 
it has outgrown its quarters. Plans 
have been announced to more than 
double the present space. 


Heard Along 


Harry E. Mertz R. E, McNeill, Jr. 


R. E. MCNEILL, JR., president of 
The Hanover Bank, has been named 
chairman of the New York Chap- 
ter’s 1957 Red Cross campaign for 
members and funds. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, plans to establish a 
second office in San Jose, Calif. 


Publicity; Not Secrecy 


HEN the BANK OF MADISON and 

UNION TRUST COMPANY merged 
in Madison, Wisc., they found they 
were faced with a moving problem 
which involved, amongst other 
things, moving $551,000 in cash plus 
$7,000,000 in securities. Instead of 
cloaking the operation in secrecy, the 


Outgoing pr esi- 
dent of the New 
Jersey Bankers 
Association, Wil- 
liam J. Kinna- 
mon, right, exec- 
utive vice-presi- 
dent, Hunterdon 
County National 
Bank, Fleming- 
ton, presents 
gavel to incoming 
president Charles 
A. Eaton, Jr., vice- 
president, Fidelity 
Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, at 
recent NJBA Con- 
vention in Atlan- 
tic City 


a: M. Golibart Edgar S. Cox, Jr. 
merged bank capitalized on the pub- 
licity. It announced the move, and 
then completed it in broad daylight 
in regular moving vans with local 


(and adequate) police protection. 


JOHN M. GOLIBART, formerly of 
First National Bank of Houston, is 
now a vice-president of Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. EpGar S. 
Cox, JR., was named trust officer. 


LAWRENCE L. GELLERSTEDT has re- 
tired as senior vice-president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, which he joined as an of- 
fice boy 29 years ago. He had been 
executive vice-president for 15 years. 
Mr. GELLERSTEDT will continue in an 
advisory capacity. According to 
this banker: “The best in banking 
is yet to come.” 


The new LONG POINT NATIONAL 
BANK of Houston, Texas, is now 
open and doing business—in tempo- 
rary quarters in a big shopping cen- 
ter. It hopes to be in its own build- 
ing about the first of the year. Its 
officers are ROBERT V. MOISE, presi- 
dent; RoBerT H. Barry, JR., vice- 
president; and GEORGE E. SULLINS, 
cashier. 


Dr. JOHN H. WILLIAMS has re- 
signed as economic consultant to 
the president and directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Dr. WILLIAMS, former president of 
the American Economic Association 
and since 1933 Nathaniel Ropes Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Har- 
vard University (a post he will con- 
tinue to hold), has served the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York as 
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Main Street 


A. Cleaver Bolton 


Robert S. Emison 


an economic adviser for the past 23 
years. 


Branch No. 74 


db First NATIONAL CiTy BANK 
of New York has opened its 74th 
domestic branch office—and became 
thereby the first commercial tenant 
of the new Socony Mobil Building at 
Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street. 
It is connected by underground con- 
course with Grand Central Station 
and several subway lines. 

On the main banking floor is a 
68-foot mural, “Portrait of Amer- 
ica,” depicting a cross section of 
American industry. Artist William 
C. Palmer had been working on it 
for nearly two years. 

Headquarters for consumer ser- 
vices will be located on the subway- 
level concourse floor, connected with 
the main banking floor by escalator. 

ROBERT S. EMISON, vice-president, 
is in charge of the new office. He 
has been an officer of the bank for 
22 years. 

The Socony Mobil Building is the 
largest office building erected in New 
York in the past 25 years. 


KEITH G. CONE, vice-president, was 
placed in charge of a new loan divi- 
sion at La Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Known as Division “C,’’ the 
new unit centralizes responsibility 
for all instalment and related types 
of loans. 


ROBERT ARNOLD has been named 
president of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, California, succeeding 
GEORGE SMITH retired. He’ll be at 
San Francisco headquarters. 
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Equitable Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., announces 
these promotions in its trust depart- 
ment: A. CLEAVER BOLTON, a trust 
officer, was elected vice-president; 
J. PRESTON MCCARTHY and GEORGE 
A. REECE were advanced to trust of- 
ficer. 


ARTHUR J. O’HARA, vice-president 
of The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, and ROBERT LINDQUIST, 
vice-president of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, have ac- 
cepted appointments as section 
leaders in The School of Banking at 
the University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. Mr. O’HARA becomes sec- 
tion leader in Investments III, while 
Mr. LINDQUIST becomes section 
leader in the course on bank public 
relations. 


1314-Hour Day 


HE DIME SAVINGS BANK of Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., has opened two side- 
walk-teller windows at its main 
office. Most banking services are 
available at the windows “including 
new accounts, deposits, and small 
withdrawals”—and the windows are 
open every banking day from 7:30 
A.M. to 9 P.M. 


This replica of Minnehaha Falls was 
built by First National Bank, Minnea- 
polis, for the city’s official use this sum- 
mer in celebrating the city’s centennial. 
A new bank building will be constructed 
on the site beginning early next year 


J. REGIS WALTHOUR, vice-president 
and trust officer of The First Na- 
tional Bank in Greensburg, Pa., was 
elected chairman of Group VIII, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
Mr. WALTHOUR is a member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Florida doesn’t allow branch 
banks, but that doesn’t stop the 
CORAL GABLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK from improving its service by 
establishing a drive-in facility. It 
is to be connected to the parent 
bank by a 403-foot long tunnel. 
Verification problems will be solved 
with closed circuit television con- 


Russell Hunt, executive vice-president of First National Bank and Trust Co., 

Tulsa, receives a baseball autographed by all 18 members of the “Bankers’’ base- 

ball squad (including the mascot-batboy) which First National sponsors. The 
boys, all 13 and 14 year-olds, then took a guided tour of the bank 


Yours 
for the 
‘Asking... 


That’s just where we stand on any 


help we can give you in answering 


your clients’ questions about invest- 


ments. 


Maybe, of course, the answer is 
simple—one that can be found in 
our quarterly review called “The 
Security and Industry Survey”—a 
48 page report that covers every 
major industry, classifies 450 stocks 
according to investment quality, 
and provides essential figures on 


sales, earnings, and dividends... 


Or, maybe the answer lies in some 
of our stock appraisals—the single 
sheet summaries that we always 
keep current on more than 100 of 
the most popular companies in the 


country... 


Or, maybe the problem calls for 
a detailed review. of an entire port- 
folio, a thoroughly objective analy- 
sis of each stock any given investor 
owns in the light of bis circum- 


stances. 


Wherever the answer lies, we’re 


at your service—without charge or 


obligation of any kind. 


If you think we can help, simply 


write in confidence, to— 


R. J. CHvAL, Partner 


Institutional Department AA-54 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane | 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


necting each of the 9 drive-in booths 
with the central bookkeeping de- 
partment. All booths—and the tun- 
nel—will be air conditioned. 


Tom K. SMITH, board chairman of 


| Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, 


led a citizens group which elected 
ail of its 13 candidates to the 13 


| places on the Board of Freeholders. 


The St. Louis Citizens Charter Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. SMITH was 
chairman, was formed to select and 
support independent candidates for 
a board of freeholders which will 
rewrite the city charter. Six years 
ago, the same kind of a move was 
unsuccessful. The committee of 450 
members was organized by past 
winners of the annual St. Louis 
Award, the city’s top civic honor. 
Mr. SMITH, who is a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was winner of the first 
St. Louis Award in 1932. 


DONALD Z. ALBRIGHT, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the instalment 
loan division of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Operation Home Improve- 
ment. 


PETER J. Cuppy is now a vice-pres- 
ident of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


N. BAXTER MApDpDOx, who heads 
the trust department of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta, has been 
named senior vice-president. MR. 
MADDOx is a former president of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association and currently 


Myron B. Griswold 


Walter H. Brown 


serves on the Division’s executive 
committee. 


WALTER H. BROWN and MYRON B. 
GRISWOLD advanced to vice-presi- 
dencies at The New York: Trust 
Company. 


Several tours have been announced 
to precede or follow the A.B.A.’s 
convention in Los Angeles in Oc- 
tober. The Central States Confer- 
ence has arranged a tour in coopera- 
tion with Hawaiian bankers. There 
will be a business session and a num- 
ber of social functions, and a small 
registration fee will be charged. The 
group will be in Hawaii during 
Aloha Week. 


The Mr. PENN (Pa.) TRusT Com- 
PANY (Reading P.O.) has opened its 
new and modern building which fea- 
tures two drive-in windows and a 
drive-in night depository which is 
so placed as to have easy access 
from two streets. In connection with 
the formal opening, the bank printed 
an elaborately illustrated booklet. 


ForRREST SMITH, former Governor 
of Missouri, has joined the Jefferson 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


This is a bank lobby. Standard State Bank of Chicago recently conducted a 
“Salute to Summer” style show on a Saturday, It was presented by the neighbor- 
hood Highland Businessman’s Association 
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the IMAGE of 
PERFECTION 


Then, automatically focused on the 
large screen is a crystal-clear, perfect 
image. Magnified 23 times or 40 times 
you can scan the image from top to 
bottom for closer inspection. Rotate 
the image a full 360° at the turn of a 
dial. Easy to load...simple to use... 
mobility and desk-height convenience 
add even more speed to your reference 
work. 

Facsimile prints? Of course! Full 
size photographic prints made simply 
behind hinged screen. 

Get all the features on this revo- 
lutionary Reader by asking for F432 
“Film-a-record Electronic AO Reader.” 
Write to Room 1768, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. And do it now! 
There’s no obligation. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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TOLERANCES 


As we enter the home stretch in 
the race to see who is going to be 
first with the most in the freld of 
mechanized check handling, it 
becomes more apparent that check 
printers are going to play an 
important part in the ultimate 
success of this development. 
Someone must print what the 
‘ machines of the future will read, 
and the unknown factor is whether 
this can be done within the 
framework of check imprinting. 


People who have never done any 
check imprinting have been 
expressing the view that tolerances 
do not present any problem to the 
check printer, but we know that 
this is not the case. Tolerances are 
important and, before mechanized 
check handling becomes practicable, 
a referent must be established 
concerning the meaning of the term. 


Inasmuch as lithography, imprinting, 
cutting and perforating all enter into 
the manufacture of Soak checks, 
inaccuracies could offset each other 


or they could accumulate. It must 
be assumed that they will accumulate, 
and this accumulation, for the 
average check printer, requires 
precision limits of % inch plus-or- 
minus. Anything less will effect the 
accurate handling in any mechanized 
system. Some of us can hold 
tolerances within 4% inch plus-or- 
minus, and DeLuxe would be 
included in this group, but any 
printer who claims that he can hold 
within 4% inch plus-or-minus 
is simply-talking about what he can 
do in the laboratory and not what he 
can do on the production line. 


Since we are speaking so frankly, 
we might as well add the statement 
that anyone who thinks that 
encoding of bank checks is going 
to be a “by-product” of any other 
printing operation is due for a rude 
awakening. Encoding of checks is 
going to cost a lot of money, and at 
this stage no one, including us, 
could hope to make a good guess 
as to what this cost will be. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 


efficent 


SERVICE 


courteous 


from your local Travelers 


agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 


all your insurance needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


Mark Z. Hanlon 


Joseph F. Mackie 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


as a special representative in the 


‘new correspondent banking depart- 
‘ment. He’s to be a traveling repre- 


sentative to service correspondent 
banks throughout the state. 


JOSEPH F. MACKIE has joined the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware as auditor. He.had been liqui- 
dator-at-large and auditor with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


MARK Z. HANLON, secretary and 
comptroller of First Trust & De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Controllers Institute of America, ef- 
fective September 1. 


JOHN M. NuzuM has advanced to 
president of First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, succeeding 
GEORGE B. LUHMAN, president since 
1928, who was elected chairman of 
the board. PHILLIP P. NOLTE was 
promoted to executive vice-presi- 
dent; CATHERINE B. CLEARY, vice- 
president, will serve also as secre- 
tary of the board and of the 
executive committee. 


FLoyp LARSON, executive secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, has been awarded a 
lifetime membership in Minneapolis 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. Mr. LARSON is former na- 
tional secretary of the A.I.B. He 
served as president of Minneapolis 
Chapter in 1928-29; and its execu- 
tive secretary 1929-37, during which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: TEXAS—Joe A. Clarke, vice-president, Fort Worth National Bank; MASSACHUSETTS—Elmer O. Cappers, 
president, Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Daniel J. Callahan, Jr., vice-president, 
The Riggs National Bank, Washington 


Left to right: CONNECTICUT—Harold E. Rider, president, Stamford Trust Company; INDIANA — Lewis S. Armstrong, 
president, St. Joseph Val’ey Bank, Elkhart; MISSISSIPPI—J. T. Brown, chairman, First National Bank of Jackson 


Left to right: WASHINGTON—Maxwell Carlson, president, National Bank of Commerce, Seattle; NORTH CAROLINA — 
Louis D. Brooks, executive vice-president, Union National Bank, Charlotte; COLORADO—John W. Rawlings, president, 
First National Bank, Las Animas 
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time he was a class instructor and 
for six years edited the chapter 
paper. In 1939 he joined the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association as assistant 
secretary of the A.I.B., and was 
named national secretary in 1940. 
He became executive secretary of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association 
in 1952. 


SeRo MAFFIA and ERNEST F. SE- 
GALE, branch managers for Bank of 
America, San Francisco, have been 
named vice-presidents. 


TOWER GROVE BANK AND TRUST 
Company, St. Louis held a grand 
opening of its completely remodeled 
banking quarters, and published a 
lavishly illustrated booklet, much of 
it in full color. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust ComMPANY, Pittsburgh, held 
open house for its new Perry office 
and had to extend the hours of the 
celebration because so many visitors 
came. More than 3,000 persons vis- 
ited the new office. 


Featured in Features 


wo former presidents of the 

American Bankers Association 
have been honored recently in news- 
paper features in nationally known 
publications. 

ROBERT F. MADDOX, who was 
president of the A.B.A. in 1918, was 
subject of an article entitled “Robert 
F. Maddox has helped to make At- 
lanta great,” which appeared in the 
Sunday Atlanta Journal and Consti- 
tution Magazine. The author is 


OUR year 


Ralph McGill, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution. Mr. Mappox served 
with such distinction as mayor of 
the city (1909-1910) that upon com- 
pletion of his term he was given a 
magnificent silver service, bought by 
public subscription. He even loaned 
$70,000 to the city to purchase a 
building to be used as the City 
Hall. The money was returned in 
instalment fashion over a period of 
several years. Says Editor McGill: 
“No matter how great the city may 
become, the hallmark of Robert 
Foster Maddox, Sr., will be on it.” 
Mr. Mappox celebrated his 86th 
birthday on April 4. 

A feature in the Detroit Free 
Press, “sponsored by firms built by 
free enterprise,” (48 of them), was 
devoted to “The Story of an Ambi- 
tious Man who made jobs for Thou- 
sands through Free Enterprise.’ It 
was devoted to JosEPpH M. Donce, 
who was elected president of the 
A.B.A. in 1947. Mr. DopGE is de- 
scribed as “banker, adviser to a 
president, Budget Director, expert 
on economic affairs, diplomat, civic 
leader, devoted family man— these 
are the many roles Joseph M. Dodge 
has filled with high distinction in a 
career of service that can serve as 
a model for all Americans.’”’ At one 
period in his career, it is pointed 
out, Mr. Dopce actively pursued 
two hobbies—boxing and learning 
to fly an airplane. 


The GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
New York City, has opened a branch 
office in the Racquet and Tennis 
Club building at Park Avenue and 
53rd Street. This is the fourth 
office for the City’s third oldest sav- 
ings bank. 


Aside from look- 
ing pretty, the 
flowers helped 
draw attention to 
progress signs at 
the 50th anniver- 
sary celebration 
of The Farmers 
and Merchants 
National Bank of 
Nashville, Ill. 


Joseph J. Schultz Carman Smith 


JOSEPH J. SCHULTZ is now a vice- 
president at Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. 


CARMAN SMITH was elected presi- 
dent of the new Northland Bank 
which opened in late May in the 
Northland Shopping Center in North 
St. Louis County. He was formerly 
executive vice-president of the 
Southwest Bank of St. Louis. WIL- 
MER P. LEE is vice-president of the 
new bank; WALTER J. FRINTZ is 
cashier. Mr. SMITH has served as 
an officer of St. Louis chapters of 
NABAC and A.I.B. 


Wins Second Award 


HE South Side Junior Achieve- 

ment Bank, sponsored by the 
BANK OF ST. Louis, has won the top 
national industry award in the bank- 
ing division from the national Jun- 
ior Achievement organization. It 
won last year, too. 


The MERCHANT BANK OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA LIMITED is in process of 
formation to carry on business in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland. It is sponsored by N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons and Philip Hill, 
Higginson and Company Ltd., both 
of London, in conjunction with Rho- 
desian Selection Trust Limited; Dil- 
lon Read and Company of New 
York; de Rothschild Freres, Paris; 
Banque Lambert, Brussels; Messina 
(Transvall) Development Company 
Ltd., Messina; and Leben Invest- 
ment (Rhodesia) (Private) Ltd., 
Bulawayo. R. L. PRAIN, O.B.E., will 
be chairman, and the bank is ex- 
pected to be open for business early 
in 1957. 


J. HOMER KENNEDY advanced to 
vice-president of First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Alton, IIl. 
Epwarp C. HorRaT was named as- 
sistant vice-president; CHARLES H. 
BUXTON became auditor. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Today’s farmer must keep a good business eye on 
close margins. Just how much money he makes 
depends very importantly on his purchase and use 
of modern farm equipment. 

Farm equipment by International Harvester is 
designed, built and sold to help the business-like 
farmer make money. 

The IH corn picker you see here proves the 
point. It helps the farmer pick more, faster, more 
efficiently. It reduces his field time and cuts his 
need for help. As a result, his production costs 
come down and his profit goes up. 

Because of its ability to do the job, International 
Harvester farm equipment is well respected as 
bank paper. Farm community bankers have found 
it good business to talk to the IH dealer near them. 
He is always glad to explain the profit side of 
power farming —to farmers and bankers! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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HENRY F. SKELTON and JAMES T. 
GILL are now vice-presidents at The 
Hanover Bank, New York. 


ROBERT P. FUREY, vice-president 
of The Hanover Bank, New York, 
has been elected president of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade. 


Plan Big Merger 


MERGER is proposed of four Mich- 

igan banks: The Detroit Bank; 
Detroit Wabeek Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; Birmingham National Bank; 
and Ferndale National Bank. 

The merged institution, to be 
known as THE DETROIT BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, would have 52 of- 
fices in Detroit, Birmingham, Fern- 
dale, and Southfield; and deposits 
exceeding $1,000,000,000. The De- 
troit Bank, with 42 offices, was al- 
ready the 25th largest bank in the 
United States. 

The principal officers would be: 
JOSEPH M. DODGE, chairman of the 
board; SELDEN B. DAUME, vice-chair- 
man; RAYMOND T. PERRING, presi- 
dent; MILTON J. DRAKE, HERBERT H. 
GARDNER, CLARENCE J. HUDDLESTON, 
and WILLIAM J. THOMAS, senior vice- 
presidents. 


The newly organized First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Stafford, Texas, 
opened at 9 A.M. on June 1 when 
the mayor cut a ribbon and handed 
the keys to the bank to J. S. Downs, 
chairman of the board. Although 
the bank is in temporary quarters, 
it has a drive-in window and a 24- 
hour drive-in depository. It is using 
the post-to-check system of book- 


Bank directors 
use world’s largest 
scissors to cut rib- 
bon opening new 
drive-in facility 
of the Third 
Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Min- 
neapolis. TV and 
news photograph- 
ers were busy at 
this one 


keeping. A. K. JACoBs is president; 
W. K. (Boots) HELMCAMP, executive 
vice - president; AuGUST S. EDER, 
cashier. Capital and surplus are 
$200,000. 


WILLIAM McNary has been ap- 
pointed customer relations repre- 
sentative of Jefferson Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis. He had 
been in the consumer finance field 
since 1929. 


THEODORE W. STEIGER and WIL- 
LIAM H. PRATT advanced to vice- 
presidencies of First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, San Francisco. 


JOHN M. JOYCE, board chairman 
of the National Bank of Joliet, IIl., 
received the 1956 Horatio Alger 
award from Bernard Baruch at a 
dinner at The Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. He is one of eight Amer- 
icans voted the honor by student 
leaders of 1,000 colleges. He was 


World’s first pre- 
fabricated bank, 
aireondi- 
tioned drive-in of 
Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust 
Co., Louisville. 
Built by United 
States Steel 
Homes, Ince., it 
has stainless steel 
day and night de- 
positories. Size 
over 1,000 square 
feet: building cost 
about $12,000 


named for being an example of the 
Horatio Alger concept that Amer- 
icans of humble beginnings can rise 
to success through the free enter- 
prise system. Mr. JOYCE is president 
of the Joyce Seven-Up Bottlers, Inc., 
of Joliet. 


Construction has started on a new 
building for FIRST AND AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK of Duluth. Designed 
by Banking Building and Equipment 
Corporation, the structure will cost 
about $3,000,000 and is expected to 
be completed by December 1957. 


On Fellowship Board 


ESSE W. Tapp, board chairman of 
Bank of America, has been 

elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowships, Inc. 

THOMAS B. McCABE, president of 
Scott Paper Company and former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is chairman of the board of 
trustees. He announced MR. TAPpP’s 
election along with seven other new 
trustees. 

The Fellowship was established in 
1953 as a gift to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


Leroy W. CAMPBELL has advanced 
to executive vice-president of Chem- 
ical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
City. 


CoMMUNITY BANK of Linden, N. J., 
announced through Emanuel Mar- 
gulies, president, that the bank will 
grant three scholarships each year 
to graduates of commercial classes 
in the Linden high school. The bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: SOUTH DAKOTA—W. Paul Jones, president, Citizens Bank of Mobridge; ARKANSAS—H. C. Adams, vice- 
president and cashier, First National Bank, De Witt; MARYLAND—Harper R. Clark, vice-president, First National Bank 
of Baltimore 


Left to right: NEW JERSEY SAVINGS—William E. Thomas, vice-president and treasurer, Provident Institution for Savings, 
Jersey City; WISCONSIN—William S, Hobbins, president, American Exchange Bank, Madison; ILLINOIS—T. Earl Mc- 
Namara, president, Union National Bank of Streator 


Left to right: VERMONT—Frederick W. Thayer, assistant treasurer, Burlington Savings Bank; OHIO—C, H. Koch, presi- 
dent, Union Savings Bank, Bellaire; GEORGIA—M. Monroe Kimbrel, executive vice-president, First National Bank, Thomson 
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said most school awards aren’t set 
up for the commercial students, and 
these graduates are important to the 
business world. 


WILLIAM H. VoN ELM was ap- 
pointed cashier of the new commer- 
cial department of Tracy-Collins 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City. 
Mont G. KENNEY was named assis- 
tant cashier. 


W. F. StiFT, who has joined the 
headquarters staff of The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers in Chicago, has .35 
years of banking experience. Dur- 
ing his entire career he had been 
active in the American Institute of 
Banking, and was president of Chi- 
cago Chapter in 1954-55. He comes 
to the new post from the National 
Bank of Hyde Park, Chicago, of 
which he was a vice-president. 


Nearly 300 retailing members of 
the banks’ charge account banking 
system, “Shoppers Charge,” from 
the Chicago area, attended the third 
annual Retailers’ Roundup spon- 
sored by the Pullman group of 
banks—the PULLMAN TRUST & SAV- 
INGS BANK, STATE BANK OF BLUE 
ISLAND, and STANDARD STATE BANK. 


JOHN DREAPER, vice-president and 
trust officer of Texas National Bank, 
has retired. He entered banking in 
1902 at the age of 18 as a runner 
for the Commercial National Bank 
of Houston. For 31 years he had 
kept the minutes of the trust com- 


EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 
FIDELPHIANS ASSOCIATION 


a 


Fidelphians, 63 strong, all members of an employee organization of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, as they took off by chartered plane from Philadel- 
phia International Airport to fly directly to Europe on vacation 


mittee of the bank’s board of di- 
rectors. He is succeeded by ARTHUR 
TRUM as head of the trust depart- 
ment. 


100 in Sandwich 


HE SANDWICH (Ill.) STATE BANK 

has celebrated 100 years of con- 
tinuous banking service to its com- 
munity. There was an open house 
celebration with gifts and candy and 
souvenirs and contests and refresh- 
ments. The bank has distributed a 
36-page booklet entitled 100 Years 
in Sandwich. 


J. S. MONTGOMERY, president of 
First State Bank, Brazoria, Texas, 
was elected president of the Bra- 
zoria County Bankers Association. 
He succeeds W. C. MCLENDON, pres- 
ident of the Freeport National Bank, 
who headed the organization during 
its initial year. New vice-president 
is L. B. MAnrRyY, JR., executive vice- 


The men: from left, S. J. Wirtz, v.p., Omaha National Bank; Ray E. Stanley, 

v.p., Center Bank, Omaha; Harold R. Deitemeyer, pres., First National Bank, 

Beatrice, and A.B.A. State V.P. for Nebraska; W. B. Hargleroad, pres., Center 

Bank. The action: Expense Check No. 1 of new Center Bank of Omaha is given to 
Mr. Deitemeyer for membership in the A.B.A. 


president of the Alvin State Bank. 
RALPH DAVID, cashier of the Free- 
port National Bank, was reelected 
secretary. 


The OUACHITA NATIONAL BANK, 
Monroe, La., has awarded its third 
annual scholarship. Presentation 
took place at a senior class assembly 
at the local high school and con- 
sisted of a bronze and walnut plaque 
and a check to cover college ex- 
penses for the freshman year at 
Northeast Louisiana State College. 


Opening Telecast 


the opening ceremonies 
of the new building of BANK OF 
THE SOUTHWEST, Houston, was a TV 
show from the lobby. Dave Garro- 
way telecast his “Today” program 
live from the bank lobby on June 
15. The new building was dedicated 
on Saturday, June 16, and the bank 
was opened to the public on Sunday. 

The first of the opening celebra- 
tions was for the bank’s employees, 
followed closely by local, regional, 
and national members of the press 
corps. There were tours for banker- 
guests, nonbanker guests, dignita- 
ries, civic leaders, officers of na- 
tionally known firms, and for the 
general public. 

The building features what is de- 
scribed as the world’s largest bank- 
ing lobby. 


MARIE J. DARCY has resigned as 
personnel officer of Excelsior Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, termi- 
nating a 17-year association. MIss 
Darcy is chairman of the Metropol- 
itan New York Group of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women. 
She has been a member of the Em- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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America’s past, present and future live side by side 
in New England. Everywhere are constant remind- 
ers of impassioned men who wrote history on land 
and sea. Thriving cities and ports evidence her sturdy 
contribution to America today—her promise for to- 
morrow. Visitors come here to sense their country’s 
past... to enjoy the lovely countryside and rugged 
shoreline. They return home, knowing the indomi- 
table New England spirit lives today—confidently 
faces the promise and challenge of the future. 


The Old Republic companies serve this area, provid- 
ing the most complete specialized insurance market 
for financial institutions engaged in diversified in- 
stalment credit. Coverages include Credit Life, Acci- 
dent and Sickness; Automobile Physical Damage, 
Mobile Home Physical Damage, Credit Loss (on 
home repair loans), and Time Sales Property Insur- 
ance covering instalment credit purchases of home 
appliances; construction, industrial and agricultural 
machinery and equipment, and many others. 


Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Life Insurance Company « 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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customers 


better 


Interested in a New York correspondent whose 
facilities are complete in all phases of banking? 
Then you'll surely find this brand new booklet well 
worth reading. 


It outlines the many services that First National City 
can perform for you—any or all of them, as needed. 


This booklet—“Correspondent Bank Services”—is 
yours for the asking. After you’ve seen it, feel free 
to ask us for details on how the services described 
can be put to work to your particular advantage. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
68 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates * 75 Offices in Greater New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ployer-Employee Relations Commit- 
tee of the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York for the 
past seven years, and is a past pres- 
ident of the Savings Bank Women of 
New York. 


Awards Bonds 


WARDS of savings bonds with a 

face value of $1,575 have been 
made to outstanding girl students in 
nine Toledo high schools by the 
ToLEDO (Ohio) TRUST COMPANY. 
The awards were made to those 
students selected by their instruc- 
tors for superiority in typing, short- 
hand, and English—subjects selected 
by bank officials as those most likely 
to prepare a student for a career 
in banking. 


PAuL H. RAMSAY, FRANK W. Burr, 
and RoBERT L. Cupp have been ad- 
vanced to vice-presidents in the 
trust department of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York. 


CLARENCE E. ZINCK has been 
elected cashier of the First National 
Bank of Clayton, Mo. He was for- 
merly with Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and is an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 


EDWARD C. ROGERS has joined the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Company as 
a vice-president. He was formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. 


GEORGE O. NODYNE, president of 
East River Savings Bank, New York, 
has been appointed member of a 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York to 
study ways and means to make 
lower Manhattan more attractive for 
business and housing. 


JOSEPH E. BIRNIE, president of 
The Bank of Georgia, has been 
elected an honorary life member of 
the board of directors of the Atlanta 
Tuberculosis Association. He’s a past 
president of the association. 


The UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK of Denver held two weeks of 
festivities to mark its move to its 
own building in Denver’s Mile High 
Center. Included was a day-long re- 
ception for bankers and their wives. 


BANKING 
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Hugh G. Perry Virginia Skeen 


HucH G. PERRY was appointed a 
vice-president and trust officer of 
Jenkintown (Pa.) Bank & Trust Co. 
He was formerly trust officer of 
Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA SKEEN has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Bank of 
Ripley, W. Va. 


George M. Wallace 


EORGE M. WALLACE, who died re- 
(> cently at the age of 71 in Los 
Angeles, lived an American success 
story. He joined Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles in 1901 
as a messenger. He rose step by 
step, became president in 1934, 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer in 1946. In this post he was 
succeeded in December 1955 by 
JAMES E. SHELTON, now chairman. 
Mr. WALLACE was, at the time of 
his death, chairman of the bank’s 
managing committee. 

Mr. WALLACE was active in many 
fields and a director of many cor- 
porations. He had served on the 
Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve System, on impor- 
tant committees of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and was a 
member for several terms on the 
Commerce and Marine Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


George M. Wallace 
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Travelers 
Checks 


Extend the many important services you offer 
your customers by selling them First National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. When you thus pro- 
tect the funds they carry, you assure them of more 
relaxed traveling. These checks, backed by Amer- 
ica’s leading world-wide bank, are promptly re- 
funded in full if lost or stolen. Instantly recog- 
nized and accepted like cash everywhere in the 
world, they’re a wonderful convenience. 


You keep 90% of the selling commission on this 
famous travel currency and remit only 10% to us. 


A broad national and international advertising 
program plus extensive sales aids supplied you 
gratis make selling easy. 


lhe FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


e NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 
In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost only $1 per $100; good until used 
You keep 90% of the selling commission—and remit 10% to us 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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While you were putting the car 


away last night... 


...our night staff processed 3000 cash items 


Some nights a man can make it out of the 
house, into the car, into the garage, and 
back in the house in about 4 minutes. 


Other nights (like the one pictured above) 
there’s an extra operation involved. Then 
it takes about 6 minutes. In those 6 min- 
utes, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago processed the impressive 
total of 3000 cash items! 500 per minute! 


Speed like this . . . volume like this...a 
system like this explains why many a check 
mailed to the Continental in the afternoon 
by banks from coast to coast becomes 
available funds the following morning. 

Our 3000 correspondent banks find this 
Continental service unique—and a real ad- 
vantage. We think you would, too. And 
we'd be happy to discuss it with you. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LMOST everyone these days is using words like di- 
A veraent and conflicting to describe the various 
trends that enliven the current business picture. 
There is nothing unusual about good and bad spots 
occurring simultaneously except that right now the 
good spots are unusually good and the bad ones stick 
out like sore thumbs because the rest of the outlook 
is so favorable. These contrasting trends can be di- 
vided into many different categories, such as economic, 
political, medical, geographical, and even meteorological 
—but why bother? It would only add to the prevailing 
confusion. 

The simple fact is that the outlook is good. Pros- 
perous times are ahead for banking, industry, and 
business as a whole; although, of course, few persons 
are engaged in “business as a whole.” 

In any representative group you can find those who 
expect the best year yet, also those who see a leveling 
off period, and others who expect a decline, depending 
on what business they are in. 


If a recession is in the making it will be a very un- 
usual one. Recessions in the past have been charac- 
terized by wide unemployment, by a dearth of produc- 
tion, by a drop in spending for plant and equipment 
and by borrowers staying away from banks, and buyers 
staying away from stores. 

The threats to our economy most commonly cited 
today are a shortage of manpower, materials and pro- 
ductive capacity. Perhaps we shall see a recession re- 
sulting from too much business, and then we shall have 
seen everything. 

There are problems in the automotive, housing, and 
agricultural fields. and the question always seems to 
be, “What is the Government going to do about monev 
rates, housing, and agricultural aids?’ But while all 
this is being debated, business goes right ahead spend- 
ing more on future plans than ever before in history. 

The debate about monetary policies and governmental 
controls in general is complicated by the fact that we 
are never sure whether we are controlling inflation or 
deflation or whether the controls should be gentle and 
persuasive or vigorous and conclusive. 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Everyone has heard about the time when a dispute 
arose between the Wind and the Sun as to which of the 
two was the stronger. To decide the matter they agreed 
to try their powers on a traveler. The one which would 
first strip him of his cloak was to win the day. The 
Wind began. He blew a cutting blast which tore up the 
mountain oaks by their roots and made the whole for- 
est look like a wreck. 

But the traveler, though at first he could hardly keep 
his clothes on his back, ran behind a hill for shelter 
and buttoned his coat about him more closely than ever. 

Then the Sun took over. Bursting through a cloud 
he sent his warm beams on the traveler’s head, almost 
melting him. The fellow quickly threw off his cloak 
and sat under a tree to cool off. 

Gentle means, as McGuffey’s Third Reader always 
ended this fable, often succeed where force will fail. 


Speaking to a business group not long ago Henry 
Alexander, chairman of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
discussed the business outlook, and monetary policy in 
particular, in these words: 

“Weak spots become stronger or strong spots be- 
come weaker. I believe our problems are manageable 
and that mild medicine, applied during the next few 
months, when our general health may be subject to 
some further stresses, will keep the economy sound 
and strong.” 

The medicine he recommended was not artificially 
depressed interest rates, which discourage saving and 
stimulate inflation. It was to make money more avail- 
able through the Federal Reserve—‘The discount win- 
dow should be kept open for all legitimate purposes... 
supplemented by or coordinated with securities opera- 
tions in the open market as the need arises from week 
to week or month to month ... finally, member bank 
reserve requirements can be lowered modestly, thereby 
returning for use by the banks some of their funds now 
immobilized in the Federal Reserve.” 

The effect of tight credit on small business, as com- 
pared to bigger borrowers, has been discussed by many 
eminent authorities lately, among them Charles Shep- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Factors in 


PLACING a BRANCH BANK 


‘ ANY banks wonder whether to 
M set up a branch and, if such 
course seems desirable, 
where to locate it and what steps 
are necessary to get the permission 
of the appropriate banking author- 
ities. Since banking is regulated by 
state and Federal authorities, ob- 
viously the decision is not one 
resting exclusively with the bank 
concerned. National banks must ob- 
tain the consent of the Comptroller 
of the Currency; state member 
banks, that of the state authorities 
and the Federal Reserve Board; 
state nonmember insured banks, 
that of the state authorities and the 
FDIC; and other state banks, just 
that of the state banking depart- 
ment. While in each of these four 
cases the procedure differs in detail, 
basically it is the same. Much of 
the information which the super- 
visory agencies require the applicant 
bank to supply is information which 
the bank in any case should have 
to enable it to decide whether it 
wants to set up a branch in a given 
area. 

Whether a branch bank may be 
established at all is in the first in- 
stance subject to the provisions of 
state law. This is true even of 
branches of national banks, insofar 


as concerns location and minimum 
capital, if the state minimum is 
larger than the Federal requirement. 
In one state out of four, branch 
banking is prohibited by state law, 
although in some of these states 
certain variations appear to be tol- 
erated by the state authorities. The 
conditions under which a national 
banking association may retain or 
establish a branch are set forth in 
Section 5155 of the United States 
Revised Statutes. National banks 
contemplating establishing a branch 
should be familiar with Section 5155 
and their state law. 


Law Must Be Specific 


Among the provisions of the Fed- 
eral statute is one stating that the 
state law must authorize branch 
banking specifically in affirmative 
language and not just by implication 
or recognition. The section covers 
the establishment of a_ seasonal 
agency in a resort community. It 
specifies that the contemplated 
branch of a national bank must have 
capital and surplus equal to that 
which the state law requires of a 
state bank branch. The aggregate 
minimum capital of a national bank 
and its branches may not be less 
than the aggregate required to es- 


A Need Must Be Established 


Tue prestige value of a branch is not of itself enough to warrant 
applying for permission to establish it. A need for the branch must 
be established to win approval. To establish that there is a need— 
and that the branch will be profitable—requires in most cases a 
good deal of information-gathering and analysis. If this is not done 
prior to applying to the authorities, it must be done afterwards. 
Probably half or more of the branch applications that come to 
Washington are inadequately prepared in advance. One Washing- 
ton official has remarked: “Banks could save expense, embarrass- 
ment, and heartache if, before applying for a branch, they would 
make a thorough survey to develop conclusive evidence of the need 


therefor.” 


tablish an equal number of national 
banks in the same places. 

If the establishment of a branch 
is legally feasible the proposal must 
pass the careful scrutiny of the 
banking authorities based upon 
facts, some of which the applicant 
bank in any case will itself wish to 
establish and others of which relate 
to the effect of the proposed branch 
on other banks. The criteria cited 
below, while drawn from the prac- 
tices of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, reflect the viewpoint of all 
Federal supervisory authorities. 
Consideration is first given to the 
general condition and strength of 
the applying bank, and the quality 
of its management, in relation to 
the increased hazards and respon- 
sibilities which the proposed branch 
expansion would create. If the 
bank is weak and poorly managed, 
the branch application will not get 
very far. 


Existing Facilities 

The proposed location of the 
branch is next studied with regard 
to the relative adequacy of existing 
banking facilities in the neighbor- 
hood of the site. The locations, age, 
balance sheets, quality of manage- 
ment, etc., of these existing facilities 
are examined against the _ back- 
ground of the estimated gross 
amount of banking business pres- 
ently available and expected to be 
available in the next three years in 
that area. An estimate of this the 
applying bank is expected to provide, 
taking into consideration the pop- 
ulation to be served, employment 
and wealth characteristics, indus- 
tries, business establishments, office 
buildings, apartment houses, pros- 
pective growth and special economic 
factors. The data so supplied by 
the bank are checked by the ex- 
aminer independently. 

The banking authority—and the 
applicant bank itself—will want to 
be satisfied that the proposed branch 
is reasonably necessary to serve ade- 
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quately the near future banking 
needs of the area, with reasonable 
assurance of enough business to per- 
mit profitable operations. Failure 
to establish these two points in the 
affirmative generally will mean that 
the application will be turned down, 
but not necessarily so. The applica- 
tion may win approval if it can be 
strongly demonstrated that the 
branch is necessary to ease the work 
load of the bank’s head office or 
some other branch or that the 
branch is capable of being indirectly 
profitable as a feeder or servicing 
agent of business carried on the 
books of the head office. 

The effects of the proposed 
branch on competing banking insti- 
tutions is taken into account by the 
authorities and hence should not be 
overlooked by the applicant bank. 
The authorities are unlikely to ap- 
prove establishment of a branch if 
it will result in making existing 
banks or branches unprofitable. If, 
as indicated above, a need for the 


branch has been established, the 
just-mentioned adverse effect is un- 
likely to occur; yet it may occur 
as a result of the size, prestige, or 
policies of the applying bank. In 
deciding for or against a branch 
application on this ground, the 
authorities step into the “no man’s 
land” of competitive forces. 


Kind of Building 


The nature of the building in 
which it is proposed to house the 
branch envisaged in the application 
is also a subject of inquiry by the 
banking authorities. They look into 
the cost of the building and whether 
the property in mind is currently 
owned by an officer, director, or 
large shareholder of the bank. Since 
substantial investment in fixed as- 
sets or large rental commitments 
militates against abandonment of 
an unprofitable branch, this is im- 
portant. 

The question of monopoly is also 
considered by the authorities— 


whether the proposed branch will 
promote monopoly. The examiner, 
moreover, will inquire into plans 
which others may have to establish 
unit or branch banks in the com- 
munity which the applicant’s branch 
would serve. In Washington the 
three banking agencies regularly 
check with one another to learn 
what other applications may be 
pending for the particular commun- 
ity or neighborhood in question. 
Generally a new independent bank 
is favored over a branch bank. 
Where a state bank is the appli- 
cant for a branch, approval of the 
appropriate state authorities is nec- 
essary, whether or not the bank is 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System or the FDIC. A state mem- 
ber bank must obtain the opinion of 
counsel for the Federal Reserve 
bank as to whether the branch 
would be established in conformity 
with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The recommenda- 
tion of the Federal Reserve bank 


One type of map used by The Cleveland Trust Company in its preliminary studies of branch location 
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also is required before the Federal 
Reserve Board will act on the ap- 
plication. In the case of a national 
bank, if there is doubt about the 
adequacy or construction of state 
statutes relating to branches of state 
banks, a copy of opinion of counsel 
for the bank supported by court 
decisions, an opinion of the Attor- 
ney General or other authority upon 
which bank counsel relies should be 
submitted with the application. A 
bank contemplating a branch must, 
therefore, do its legal homework be- 
fore applying. 


First, Study the Facts! 


Important though it is to conform 
to the requirements of the banking 
authorities, it is even more impor- 
tant that the establishment of a 
branch be preceded by careful study. 
In the remainder of this article we 
draw upon the experience of The 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
@ bank which has brought such 
studies to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. According to Forde Steele, as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of 
the planning department, locating a 
branch where it will serve the maxi- 
mum amount of business profitably 
within a reasonable time calls for 
good judgment, competition being 
what it is. Generally a branch 
should be located in a growing area. 
A location in or near a group of 
stores usually is preferable to one 
near a place of employment of large 
numbers of people. 

The area to be served should have 
a population of 5,000 to 10,000 to 
insure profitable operation. Popula- 
tion within a 1- or 2-mile radius 
requires use of census tract data, 
as illustrated in the accompanying 
map. This must be studied in the 
light of traffic patterns, shopping 
habits and the like. For example, 
state highway surveys and city po- 
lice records show traffic volume at 
a given point in each 24 hours, -hour 
by hour. Heavy traffic outside of 
banking hours and light traffic dur- 
ing such hours does not indicate a 
good branch location. 


No “Easy Road” 


“There is no easy road to the ac- 
cumulation of information for a 
branch location survey,” Mr. Steele 
states. “On occasion we have put a 
survey team in shopping centers to 
take down license numbers of cars 
parked there to help determine the 
area served by that center. We have 
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also conducted personal interviews 
on the routes people follow in get- 
ting to the center. We have been 
fortunate in having data gathered 
by Howard Whipple Green for his 
Cleveland Real Property Inventory. 
This gives us population trends, in- 
dustrial growth, etc., without our 
consulting original census material. 
Any banker contemplating branch 
expansion would find it well worth 
while to become familiar with Bu- 
reau of the Census statistics.” 


Rate of Growth 


More important than the actual 
population is the rate of growth. 
The accompanying chart shows 
where housing growth may be ex- 
pected in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
according to the demographic 
studies of Mr. Green. No less im- 
portant in determining the estab- 
lishment of a branch is the quality 
of the area. In many cities news- 
papers conduct continuing purchas- 
ing studies to guide them in selling 
advertising. Areas with a medium 
purchasing index will usually pro- 
vide more banking customers than 
those with either very high or sub- 
medium indexes. 

The presence of an industry in 
an area to be served by a new 
branch is essential if more than a 
household type of banking business 
is desired. The Central National 
Bank has found that one or more 
of the “industrial giants’ in the 
neighborhood almost guarantees the 
area a substantial industrial future 
because it attracts satellite plants. 


Survey Accuracy 


To estimate the anticipated vol- 
ume of banking business in the 
branch area the business already 
being done there by the bank’s ex- 
isting offices is significant. Central 
National has found that a survey of 
every 20th account produces results 
accurate within 1%. In metropolitan 
areas the location of existing ac- 
counts may be identified either by 
census tracts or postal zones. The 
latter, however, usually are too large 
for the purpose. ‘We have found 
that a detailed 5% survey in census 
tracts where our existing deposit 
and loan accounts are located is 
sufficiently accurate if done every 
three or four years,’”’ Mr. Steele re- 
ports. 

To determine the probable growth 
of a proposed branch the Cleveland 
banker advises setting up a pro 


forma balance sheet to reflect pres- 
ent business in the selected area. 
From this the business during the 
first three years is projected. Cen- 
tral National has found that by the 
end of the first year one-fifth of 
those previously doing business with 
it from that area will have trans- 
ferred their accounts to the new 
branch. As compared with the vol- 
ume of business so transferred, 75% 
to 125% as much again will come 
in the form of new business. Thus, 
if the bank already had $6,000,000 
of deposits from the area, by the 
end of the first year the new branch 
should have deposits of between 
$2,000,000 and $2,700,000. By the 
end of the second year it should 
have between $3,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000; and by the end of the third 
year, $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The 
experience will of course vary if the 
branch is located in an area that is 
no longer expanding or where 
another strong banking center is 
located within a mile. 


Income, Expense Estimate 


Having estimated the branch’s de- 
posits and loans, a statement of in- 
come and expense may be projected. 
Experience in other branches of the 
bank itself or of other banks will 
indicate the number of personnel 
and the type of building needed to 
start operations. A bank without 
previous branch experience may send 
an officer to visit other banks’ 
branches. Net operating results for 
each of the first three years may 
be estimated on the basis of cost 
accounting principles. Unless there 
is clear indication that the branch 
will be profitable within three years, 
it should not be undertaken. 

Industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in the area may be sur- 
veyed physically or through printed 
sources of information. Most cham- 
bers of commerce maintain lists of 
such concerns by street location. 
Also, newspaper clippings indicating 
future activity in the area may 
prove useful. 


Data Gathered 


Each time Central National Bank 
of Cleveland considers establishment 
of a branch, its planning department 
prepares a comprehensive report 
showing the following information: 

(1) Need for an office of Central 
National Bank in the area 

(2) Type of banking office planned 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Bankers’ Nonbanking Hours for 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


more time to community ac- 
tivities than those in larger 
metropolitan centers, according to 
a survey just completed for the Joint 
Committee on Public Relations of 
the American Bankers Association 
and the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 
Ninety-two percent of the 845 
reporting bankers participate in one 
or more community activities. 


Bore. in smaller cities give 


Survey Basis 


The new survey was made by mail 
among 1,700 banker members of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion and 700 bankers who are agri- 
cultural representatives, the latter 
being reached through the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. Results were 
tabulated by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, public relations coun- 
sel to the Joint Committee. 

More than 17% of the large city 
bankers reported no community ser- 
vice activities, while less than 4% 
of those in smaller cities said they 
were not active, indicating that four 
times as many bankers in large cities 
fail to participate in community ac- 
tivities as those in smaller towns. 

Median number of community ac- 
tivities of bankers in cities of over 
450,000 population is two, while 
those in the smaller cities and the 
agricultural representatives engage 
in four. Number of activities par- 
ticipated in ranges from 1 to 20. 


Up to 6 Hours a Week 


Median number of hours per week 
devoted to community activities by 
the bankers responding to the sur- 
vey is between five and six hours. 
Bankers in the larger cities spend a 
median number of four to five hours 
weekly, and those in the smaller 
cities spend five to six hours. 

The results of the new study cor- 
relate with the recent findings of 
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the J. Walter Thompson consumer 
panel survey on the question of pub- 
lic knowledge about the bankers’ 
participation in community proj- 
ects. (See BANKING for June, page 
34.) The panel survey showed that 
the public is more conscious of such 
banker participation in the smaller 
cities. Forty percent of the panel 
members in the smaller towns are 
aware of banker community activity 
as compared with only 26% in the 
metropolitan areas. 


One Bank's Contribution 


One bank in a smaller city re- 
ported its officers give approximately 
28 hours weekly to 10 community 
activities. The positions held by 
these men in the organizations are: 
governor of the community chest; 
president, treasurer, governor, as- 
sistant treasurer, and executive com- 
mittee member of the local hospital; 
treasurer and assistant treasurer of 
the church; finance chairman of the 
school board; counsellor for the Boy 


is 
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Scouts; assistant treasurer of the 
YMCA; treasurer of the nursing ser- 
vice; treasurer of the American 
Legion post; chairman and treas- 
urer, American Red Cross; and gov- 
ernor, Cerebral Palsy. 


One of Many Bankers 


Many bankers have been honored 
for community activities. For ex- 
ample, a Fort Dodge, Iowa, banker 
was selected “The Outstanding 
Young Man of Iowa” by the state 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at its 
convention this year. He is R. Duane 
Munter, vice-president of the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank. He was cited 
for his part in getting a planning 
and zoning commission for the city, 
his help in raising $1,200,000 for an 
addition to the Lutheran hospital, 
serving as chairman of the school 
financing committee of the gov- 
ernor’s conference on education, and 
for heading a “harvest festival” 
project, as well as for his work on 
several school projects, membership 
in the ground observer corps, and 
participation in the March of Dimes 
campaign, the junior baseball organ- 
ization, and Civic Men’s glee club. 


A Variety of Services 


A larger city bank reports one of 
its executives serves as chairman of 
the polio board, president of Ki- 
wanis, board member of the home 
for the aged, member of the YMCA 
board, chairman of the speaker's 
committees of the Red Cross and 
community chest, Sunday School 
teacher, and board member for the 
local hospital. 

Among the major community ac- 
tivities listed are such services as 
community chest, school board, 
church, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
YMCA, American Legion, PTA, hos- 
pitals, town board, 4-H, Better Bus- 
iness Bureau, March of Dimes, Heart 
Fund, Cancer Society, flood control, 
Big Brothers, and numerous others. 
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Symbol of the periodic search for the best tenant 


The Regulation of Mergers 


OVERNMENT is showing two 

predominant interests in the 

banking industry as Congress 
approaches the home stretch before 
adjournment for the political con- 
ventions. 

One is in regulating banking. The 
other is in getting access to bank 
deposits through a further prolifera- 
tion of Government loan guarantees 
on still softer terms. As to the 
latter, of course, Government is 
equally interested in the monies of 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
and other institutional investors. 

Overshadowing all legislation is 
the question of further regulating 
bank mergers. 

Last month this subject boiled 
into activity when the Senate Ju- 
diciary monopoly subcommittee 
opened up for hearings on two bills. 
One of these was the House-passed 
Celler (Chairman Emanuel Celler, 
D., N. Y., of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee) bill to subject all bank mergers 
achieved by asset acquisition to the 
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veto of the Department of Justice 
under the Clayton Act. Mergers 
through stock purchase are already 
by law subject to this act’s inhibi- 
tions. 

Such mergers are illegal if they 
tend substantially to lessen com- 
petition in any locality or tend to- 
ward monopoly, should such mergers 
by asset acquisition be made subject 
to the Clayton Act. 


"Pre-notification’ Bill 


The other bill taken up by the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee was 
the so-called “merger pre-notifica- 
tion” bill. This is the bill which 
would require that parties to a pro- 
posed merger notify the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission of the prospective 
merger 90 days before its comple- 
tion. As passed by the House, it 
would be applicable to all corpora- 
tions, including banks, where the 
resulting corporation has $10,000,- 
000 or more of assets. 


During the 90-day waiting period 
the antitrust officials could demand 
almost any relevant information 
they wanted about the proposed 
merger or the companies going into 
it. During the 90 days officials would 
have power to enjoin the merger in 
the courts. Yet the scrutiny by the 
antitrust officials would not inocu- 
late the participants with an immu- 
nity to prosecution at some later 
time just because the antitrust doc- 
tors had examined the anatomy of 
the arrangement. 


Double Passage 


When he got the pre-notification 
bill passed by the House earlier this 
session by a voice vote, Mr. Celler, 
who is no slouch in his pursuit of 
the monopoly issue, also tacked on 
the first Celler or special anti-bank- 
merger bill. Thus the House passed 
twice its scheme to subject bank 
mergers via the asset acquisition 
route to the bans of the Clayton 
Act. 
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There was every indication that 
the acting chairman of the monop- 
oly subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) was sym- 
pathetic to the anti - bank - merger 
proposition. He was less inclined to 
favor the pre-notification bill ex- 
actly in the form it passed the 
House, but was groping for some 
formula which would avoid a dollar 
sign like $10,000,000, and he di- 
rected more at hitting combinations 
on a fairly large scale, it was re- 
ported. (It is possible that the sub- 
committee, by the time of publica- 
tion, has already voted to report to 
the full committee either one or 
both of the two bills.) 


Fulbright Measure 

Meanwhile, Chairman J. William 
Fulbright (D., Ark.) of the Senate 
Banking Committee offered a differ- 
ent version of the anti-bank-merger 
proposition. The sharp contrast be- 
tween the Celler and the Fulbright 
bills is that the latter would vest 
the authority in the bank supervis- 
ory Officials rather than the anti- 
trust officials, to determine the com- 
petitive and possible monopolistic 
aspects of a prospective merger and 
to give weight to these in reaching a 
decision. 

Supervisory officials already are 
required to weigh the factors of 
competition, such as whether a new 
bank or branch is needed or would 
lead to an overbanked condition, as 
well as other related questions, when 
approving bank charters or mergers 


Fred A. Seaton, 
left, taking the 
oath on June 8 as 
Secretary of the In- 
terior. In the cen- 
ter, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman 
Adams; right, 
White House Aide 
Barnard Shanley. 
Mr. Seaton, former 
Nebraska Senator 
and presidential as- 
sistant, succeeds 
Douglas McKay, 
who resigned 


which are subject to their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

Senator Fulbright also held hear- 
ings before his Banking Committee 
in order that that group could weigh 
the merits of anti-bank-merger leg- 
islation and consider where the ad- 
ministration of such legislation 
should be placed. 


Support for Fulbright 


W. Randolph Burgess, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on behalf of 
the Secretary, asked for enactment 
of the Fulbright bill. The Budget 
Bureau reported that this bill was 
in accordance with the program of 
the President, but required the sub- 
mission of the dissents of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, who opposed al- 
lewing the bank supervisory officials 


Presidential Press Secretary James Hagerty talks to newsmen from a balcony at 

Walter Reed Hospital, where the President underwent an operation. This occurred 

at the height of the White House effort to obtain passage of certain legislative 
measures before Congress’ adjournment 
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to decide on the question of monop- 
oly and competition in passing upon 
bank merger applications. 

Furthermore, Chairman Fulbright 
challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to legis- 
late respecting bank mergers. In 
letters both to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and to the 
subcommittee chairman, Senator 
O’Mahoney, Mr. Fulbright pointed 
out that, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, it was the Banking Committee 
which had jurisdiction over legisla- 
tion regulating banking. 


A.B.A. Viewpoint 

In testimony before the O’Mahoney 
subcommittee, the American Bankers 
Association supported the Fulbright 
bill approach to bank mergers. 
Testifying for the Association was 
Lee P. Miller, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Federal Legislative Committee and 
president of the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Also supporting the Fulbright bill 
were Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of 
the Currency, William McC. Martin, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Chairman H. E. Cook of 
the FDIC — in other words, the 
spokesmen and heads of all the Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agencies. 

Charles Howell, state banking and 
insurance superintendent of New 
Jersey, opposed both the Fulbright 
and Celler bills as unnecessary. He 
represented the National Association 
of State Bank Supervisors. 

The Department of Justice, Chair- 
man Celler, and Ben H. Ryan, imme- 
diate past president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, and 
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president of the State Bank of East 
Moline, Ill., supported the Celler 
bill. 

In view of the complexity of the 


Robert V. Fleming, 
chairman of the 
board, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 
a former A.B.A. 
president, testified 
early in June re- 
garding the activi- 
ties of the A.B.A.’s 
Government Bor- 
rowing Committee, 
which he heads. 
See story on op- 
posite page 


problem, space hardly permits even 
an inadequate summary to be made 
in this section of BANKING of these 
presentations to the Senate Judici- 


Pending Legislation Affecting Banking 


T were follows a brief listing of legislation directly or indirectly affect- 
ing banking, giving its legislative status at writing. (The nearer the 
session’s end, the more rapid the prospect of change in status.) : 


Subject 


Celler anti-merger and merger pre- 
notification bills 


Broadening Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration lending powers 


Merger of production credit cor- 
porations with Federal intermedi- 
ate credit banks 


Continuance of Treasury power to 
borrow direct from Federal Re- 
serve banks 


Housing amendments of 1956 


Supervisory officials’ pay boost 


Flood insurance 


Acceleration of Postal Savings liq- 
uidation 


Savings and loan branching legis- 
lation 


Depressed areas aid 


Status 


Passed House; Senate subcommit- 
tee hearings held; await further 
committee consideration. 


Reported out of House committee, 
Senate committee held hearings. 


Passed House; awaits Senate com- 
mittee action in executive session. 


Passed House; awaits Senate com- 
mittee action. 


Passed Senate; House committee 
about ready to report out its varia- 
tion or changes. 


Passed House; awaits Senate com- 
mittee action. 


Passed Senate; heard in House 
committee, which plans executive 
meetings to consider drafting. 


House committee hoped to hold 
hearings. 


Passed Senate; no House commit- 
tee hearings yet scheduled. 


Both House and Senate commit- 
tees held hearings; House group 
may consider in executive session. 


ary subcommittee. However, some 
of these statements are noted else- 
where a those who would like to 
obtain and study them. 


Split Responsibility 


Certain practical effects could be 
considered, in the opinion of most 
seasoned Washington observers, as 
flowing inevitably from the proposi- 
tion of giving the Department of 
Justice what amounts to the veto 
power over bank mergers. 

These practical effects either were 
not touched upon in the public hear- 
ings or, if touched upon, were not 
all brought into too sharp clarity. 
As they are outlined, they suggest 
that the outcome of this legislation 
might have consequences different, 
perhaps, from those anticipated by 
individuals who are concerned only 
with the comparatively simple ques- 
tion of “monopoly” versus competi- 
tion. 

Jurisdiction, as has been publicly 
inferred, over the regulation of bank- 
ing would hereafter be divided, in 
many cases, between two agencies. 
Whereas the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency supervises national banks, he 
would often have to share that su- 
pervision with the Justice Depart- 
ment. Where the FDIC supervises 
nonmember state banks, the FDIC 
would have to share that supervi- 
sion, when questions of competition 
arose, with the Department of Jus- 
tice, and so on. 

There are so many possible cases 
in which competitive aspects could 
arise that this divided jurisdiction 
would become an every-day fact of 
life for the banking industry. It al- 
ways makes for delay, frustration, 
and inconsistency. 


Extended Lending Program 

Meanwhile the Congress was add- 
ing to the already complex and large 
structure of Government-guaranteed 
and insured loans. These are de- 
signed to tap pools of savings and 
direct them into lending for objec- 
tives desired by Government and on 
terms determined by Government, 
but not by the owners of the sav- 
ings or the institutions to whom 
they entrust their money. 

In this endeavor, the Administra- 
tion for the most part has been 
backing Congress. 

One of the newest things coming 
up in the housing legislation for this 
year is a new FHA form of insur- 
ance of housing for elderly persons. 
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It is in two parts. One is sales hous- 
ing. The other is rental housing. 


Suggested Provisions 

Loans would be insured for 40- 
year periods to 100% of value for 
both sales and rental housing. How- 
ever, 100% rental housing insurance 
for the elderly would be available 
only for nonprofit housing. If some- 
one put up housing for elderly ten- 
ants to rent, and at a profit, the 


loan would be limited to 90% of 
value. In the case of sales housing, 
$200 would be required in cash per 
buyer of each unit. Furthermore, 
the Senate-passed bill would start 
what would amount to a special pub- 
lic housing program for elderly per- 
sons of 15,000 housing units per 
year for each of the next five years. 

These are provisions of the Sen- 
ate-passed bill, which may not differ 
greatly from the final legislation. 


It is noted that the Senate bill 
provides a “revolving fund” of $50,- 
000,000 for purchase of these new 
FHA elderly housing mortgages by 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. 

To the extent that FNMA — a 
Government institution — provides 
the funds, the new “elderly housing 
program” of FHA becomes, for all 
practical purposes, a public housing 
program in disguise. 


Treasury’s Advisory Groups Get Congressional Once-over 


AST month the House Subcommit- 
tee on Executive and Legislative 
Reorganization, which over the past 
year has inquired extensively into 
the use of outside consultants by the 
Government, beamed its searchlight 
at the several financial committees 
which the Treasury consults on the 
eve of major public debt financing 
operations. Testifying on the in- 
vitation of Subcommittee Chairman 
William L. Dawson (D., Ill.) were 
spokesmen for the four main organi- 
zations usually consulted by the 
Treasury Department. Treasury 
testimony also was received from 
Under Secretary W. Randolph Bur- 
gess. 

In taking up the subject of the 
use of advisory committees by the 
Treasury, Mr. Dawson expiained: 
“We are interested in knowing more 
about what these advisory groups do, 
how they are constituted, and what 
use is made of their advice and sug- 
gestions. Through this knowledge 
we will be better able to determine 
whether they, as well as the indi- 
viduals who make up these commit- 
tees, should be more closely regu- 
lated by law, and whether or not 
additional safeguards in this area 
would be in the public interest.” 

One question raised during the 
hearings was whether the American 
Bankers Association’s Government 
Borrowing Committee and the cor- 
responding committees of the I.B.A., 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, and that of the life 
insurance industry should be re- 
quired to conform to the five stand- 
ards for industry advisory groups 
suggested by the Justice Department 
in 1950 at the time of the Defense 
Production Act. These standards 
would require such committees to 
operate on Government - initiated 
agenda, to meet only under Govern- 
ment chairmanship, and to keep full 
minutes. A recent Justice Depart- 
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ment survey shows that, out of 
1,394 advisory committees in exist- 
ence, only 615 are complying with 
those standards. 

Congressmen and others in recent 
years have been curious to learn 
whether financial institutions have 
not been exerting undue influence 
on Treasury financing operations to 
their own private profit. For ex- 
ample in the 1954 book, The Hard 
Money Crusade, issued by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute with a foreword 
by Rep. Wright Patman, the Treas- 
ury’s conferences with leading in- 
vestor groups prior to the offering 
of the 3%% bonds of 1953 were 
cited with the implication that the 
financing decision was made in a 
way to favor the banks and to in- 
jure “labor, business, farmers, home- 
owners [and] taxpayers.” It is 
therefore interesting to read in the 
present testimony of Robert V. 
Fleming, chairman of the A.B.A.’s 
Government Borrowing Committee, 
that the issuance of the 34% bond 
was contrary to the advice given by 
that Committee to the Treasury. 


T ae hearings developed that in 
numerous instances the advice of the 
A.B.A. and of the savings bankers 
was not taken by the Treasury. More 
often, it appears, the advice of the 
I.B.A. has been followed. The hear- 
ings make it clear that it is the 
Treasury alone which decides upon 
the terms of new offerings and that 
no participant in the previous ad- 
visory consultations receives any in- 
timation of what the Treasury’s de- 
cision is to be or stands to profit by 
knowledge acquired during the con- 
sultations. 

Under Secretary Burgess, during 
his appearance, stressed the vital 
importance to the nation of careful 
preparation in the managing of the 
$275-billion national debt and the 
need to get information from every 


useful source before making a major 
decision. The four above-mentioned 
advisory groups, which have been 
consulted periodically by every 
Treasury Secretary since Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., represent an im- 
portant part of the huge market for 
Government securities. Not only are 
they themselves large buyers but 
they are also the chief salesmen on 
whom the Treasury relies. They are 
consulted so that the securities to be 
issued by the Treasury may be tai- 
lored to meet the needs of the mar- 
ket at the time. From the several 
advisory groups, which are consulted 
seriatim, the Treasury may receive 
conflicting advice. The decision 
taken, be it right or wrong, is 
solely the Treasury’s. 

Mr. Burgess told the Congressmen 
that the rate of interest paid by the 
Treasury is determined not by the 
Treasury but by the market. “Our 
consultations with these advisory 
committees,” he added, “are not so 
much concerned with the rates of 
interest, but more largely the ques- 
tion of what kind of security the 
public wants—a bond issue, an issue 
of 1- to 5-year notes, or only a 1-year 
certificate. The market itself writes 
the interest rate. The essential point 
is that the Treasury, for its guidance 
in very important operations, must 
have just as complete information 
as possible as to what maturities the 
public will buy. On this point, the 
consultation with these committees 
is invaluable.” 

As for the Justice Departments’ 
proposed standards, Mr. Burgess 
testified that the work of the Trea- 
sury’s advisory committees raised 
no anti-trust questions and that the 
Justice Department had never sent 
those proposed standards to the 
Treasury. In the Treasury’s view, 
no change in the present system of 
consultations is necessary. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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Military housing, 100% Govern- 
ment-guaranteed also, and used for 
financing military personnel on mili- 
tary bases, would be given $3-billion 
(versus some $1.4-billion previously ) 
of insuring authority. This is in ad- 
dition to $3-billion of added insur- 
ance authority for all FHA programs 
apart from military housing. The 
Congress apparently was not going 


to make the military housing title 
permanent, as the President asked, 
but was inclined to extend it for two 
to three years longer. 

FHA home modernization insur- 
ance also will be continued for a 
temporary period of a year or so 
but will not be made permanent as 
the White House requested. The 
maximum amount insurable per in- 


dividual modernization and repair 
loan will be $3,500 instead of the 
present $2,500, and the maximum 
term will be lengthened to five years 
from the present three years. Both 
Houses were working for a lower in- 
terest return to lenders on the larger 
FHA Title I loans. 

Obviously unhappy over the tight- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 


The Miracle of German Recovery 


BONN 

0 the traveler whose last memory 
j= Germany was one of dey- 
astated cities, endless heaps of rub- 
ble blocking the streets, people liv- 
ing in underground improvised 
shelters and trading salvaged trea- 
sures for cigarettes, what one sees 
a decade later is a tremendous con- 
trast. Not that all the visible war 
damage has been repaired. Not by 
a long sight. In every large West 
German city skeletons of gutted 
buildings and empty lots cleared of 
their rubble or occupied by tempo- 
rary, one-story frame shops, outdoor 
beer gardens, or parking lots bear 
witness to the big job still to be 
done. Despite the numerous new 
housing developments on the city 
fringes, moreover, some Germans are 
still living in the World War II un- 
derground air-raid shelters and in 
huge above-ground heavy concrete 
bunkers shut off from the light of 
day. 


Vee West Germany is today a 
flourishing and prosperous country. 
One sees no beggars in the streets. 
Everyone seems to have something 
to do, as the statistics on the na- 
tion’s brimful employment bear out. 
Shops are plentifully supplied with 
goods of all sorts. Domestic and 
foreign trade is excellent, so good, 
in fact, that the central bank sev- 
eral times in the past year has had 
to tighten money, and the Govern- 
ment at this writing is advocating a 
30% reduction in import duties so 
that foreign goods may mop up more 
of the people’s surplus purchasing 
power. West Germany’s gold and 
foreign exchange reserves are al- 
most at the level of the United King- 
dom’s; the Deutsche Mark is vir- 
tually convertible and ranks as a 
hard currency; business enjoys a 
free hand, investment is active, new 
construction is going on everywhere. 
“They have it good” in Germany to- 
day. 


How has this come about? And 
what of tomorrow? Will this boom 
continue? 

Many factors contributed to the 
“miracle” of German recovery we 
see today. Perhaps of foremost im- 
portance was the currency reform 
which gave the people an induce- 
ment to work for money and to 
save. That step, taken in 1948, was 
largely American in design, the 
work of the group headed by “Joe” 
Dodge. The $4.5-billion of foreign 
aid, also chiefly American, was no 
small contribution. While direct 
dollar aid has now ceased, excepting 
to West Berlin, “counterpart funds” 
are still at work. 


Bor there are other important ex- 
planations of the remarkable Ger- 
man revival, as disclosed in a schol- 
arly survey by Prof. H. C. Wallich 
of Yale University. The East-West 
split has been a major factor. It 
turned Germany’s western foes into 
friends and their holding-down poli- 
cies into building-up. Foreign aid 
was decisive in form and timing. 
Then came Korea, a godsend to Ger- 


A scene in Munich showing heavy 

bombing damage in the background 

and a new, modern office building on 

the right. On the site, left, of a pre- 

war building a parking place has 
been set up 


man exporters of capital goods. In 
a little over a year, Germany’s ex- 
port earnings rendered further eco- 
nomic aid unnecessary. These de- 
velopments occurred in a politically 
favorable climate with a stable, con- 
servative, pro-business government. 


Conrnany to first fears, the parti- 
tion of Germany proved far less eco- 
nomically damaging than it might 
have been. Also, Prof. Wallich 
notes, the war damage to industry 
proved much less than it seemed to 
be. The dismantling program, never 
fully carried out, proved less harm- 
ful to the peacetime economy than 
seemed likely at its inception. Even 
without the postwar modernization, 
West Germany’s industrial poten- 
tial was above prewar levels. The 
large export potential and low im- 
ports rapidly built up foreign ex- 
change reserves. The millions of 
refugees who have poured in from 
the east proved to be a boon rather 
than a burden. Plenty of hard work 
and the workers’ readiness to accept 
low wages and forego strikes, a will- 
ingness to save, and government eco- 
nomic policies designed to encourage 
saving and investment and giving 
incentives to trade and industry also 
have played an important part in 
West Germany’s remarkable recov- 
ery. 

Now West Germany faces overfull 
employment and the problem of how 
to keep labor satisfied when jobs are 
hunting the man. It faces the need 
to pay for its own defense while 
siphoning 500,000 able-bodied men 
and capital resources from civilian 
production. It faces incipient price 
rises, always frightening to the in- 
flation-fearful people. It is experi- 
encing stresses and strains in the 
political coalition now headed by the 
aged Chancellor. An election is 
coming up. For the West Germans 
this is a time for stock-taking and 
self-appraisal. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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An Indiana Training-Recruitment Plan 


Internes in Banking 


is offering its members a plan 

whereby students at the Indiana 
University Sc!.ool of Business would 
take summer “interneships” in the 
state’s banks. 

The program was presented to the 
membership by IBA President S. E. 
Lauther, president of the Irwin 
Union Bank and Trust Company, Co- 
lumbus, just before he retired from 
office. Mr. Lauther said it was “one 
method by which Indiana banks can 
make a contribution in improving 
the caliber of future bank officers.” 
It’s ‘“‘an educational opportunity de- 
signed to help train young men for 
banking, and to stimulate the inter- 
est of students in commercial bank- 
ing as a career.” 

“On April 18 at our Bank Manage- 
ment Conference in Indianapolis,” 
Mr. Lauther told the IBA, “our 
friend Dr. Harry C. Sauvain, chair- 
man, Department of Finance, School 
of Business, Indiana University, dis- 
cussed the subject and possibility of 
students now in the School taking 
interneships in Indiana banks. Dr. 
Sauvain pointed to one experiment, 
i.e, at Irwin Union Bank and Trust 
Company in Columbus. We have 
tried it, and we like it very much.” 

The program provides that a bank 
pay a student a salary so that his 
expenses will be covered. 

“We think it is a wonderful in- 
vestment for banks and for stu- 
dents,’’ Mr. Lauther asserted. 

Here is the plan, as he outlined 
it to the Indiana banks: 


sh HE Indiana Bankers Association 


The General Plan 


(1) A commercial bank will em- 
ploy an Indiana University student 
as a bank interne for two months 
during the summer. The interne will 
receive $300 a month. 

(2) He will be assigned to duties 
that will give him an opportunity to 
observe as fully as possible the oper- 
ation of a bank. 
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(3) A senior officer in the bank, 
together with a member of the uni- 
versity faculty, will supervise the 
student’s work. 

(4) The interne will make a writ- 
ten weekly report on his activities 
and observations, and will submit a 
summary report at the end of the 
interneship. These reports will go to 
the senior bank officer and to the 
faculty supervisor. 


Selection of Internes 


Students will be nominated for the 
program by the faculty in finance at 
the university. In general, nominees 
will be “young men who have evi- 
denced a sincere interest in commer- 
cial banking as a career, who have 
completed at least two years of uni- 
versity work, who have better than 
average academic records, and who 
have good personality character- 
istics.” 

Each bank participating in the 
program will select its own interne 
from the list of nominees. 


How to Plan Interne's Program 

The objective is to educate the 
student. He should do some useful 
work, but he is not just a summer 
replacement for a regular employee. 

Arrange for the interne to work 
in each principal department or di- 
vision of the bank for a specified 
period. The schedule of assignments 
and the time to be spent on each 
should be set up in advance. Let 
the student learn by doing, but don’t 
expect the usual rate of production 
by him. 

Help the interne establish a cas- 
ual, friendly relation with other 
bank employees. Don’t stress the 
“college man’ and “bank interne” 
status to the other members of the 
staff. 

Read the student’s weekly report 
and discuss it with him. Take time 
to answer his questions and to show 
that you are interested in him. 


“What's in 1?" 


“What’s in it for the bank?” con- 
tinued Mr. Lauther. “Maybe just a 
contribution to the development of 
the banking business by helping to 
get more and better young men in 
the business. But if you get a good 
young man and he has a pleasant 
experience with you, you'll be away 
ahead of other prospective em- 
ployers when he finishes school and 
is ready to take a permanent job.” 


How It's Worked in Columbus 


Mr. Lauther tells BANKING that the 
Irwin Union has had three internes. 
The first did summer and vacation 
work and was then on the staff for 
a year before entering military ser- 
vice. He has been away for two 
years and is expected to return to 
the bank’s trust division. 

The second participant in the pro- 
gram has concluded both his interne- 
ship and military duty, and has been 
with the bank for several months, 
in charge of the collection section 
“and is doing an outstanding job.” 

The third was on the staff last 
summer and was the first student to 
receive credit in academic hours 
(three) for his two months’ work. 
This summer he is taking his mas- 
ter’s degree and will then go into 
military service. 

“We hope of course,” adds Mr. 
Lauther, “that our bank may be at- 
tractive to him when he is released 
from service.” 

The “‘internes’” have worked in vir- 
tually every department of the bank, 
helping perform the operations and 
services they had read about in their 
textbooks. They have expressed en- 
thusiasm for the idea. One said: “It 
is impossible to describe some of the 
benefits which can be derived just 
from being associated with and 
working day by day in a financial 
institution.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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A Change at the Top of the 
New York “Fed” 


Mr. COLLINS is financial and busi- 
ness editorial writer of The New 
York Times. 


York Federal Reserve Bank is 

by all odds the most influential 
of the 12 regional banks that com- 
prise the system and that, together 
with the Board of Governors in 
Washington and the Federal Open 
Market Committee, are responsible 
for formulating and administering 
central banking (or monetary) pol- 
icy in the United States. The New 
York bank is, of course, the largest 


Fx. a number of reasons the New 


bank of issue in the country—and, 
for that matter, the world—but its 


unique importance doesn’t derive 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


from the fact that it occupies an en- 
tire New York City block and that 
its personnel numbers roughly 3,500 
persons, nor even from the fact that 
its deposits, which currently total 
upward of $6-billion, are roughly 
twice those of the second largest of 
these regional institutions. 

Figures such as these do not ac- 
count for the importance of the New 
York bank; they are, rather, crude 
and incomplete measurements of its 
importance, the basic explanation of 
which is essentially geographical 
and historical. 

The men who framed the Federal 
Reserve Act some four decades ago 
were fully aware that the concept 
of a single central bank had been 


The May 1 
announce- 
ment; Mr. 
Hayes (left); 
and Mr. Sproul 


abundantly justified by the his- 
torical experiences of the Old World. 
They had the wisdom to see, how- 
ever, that if that basic concept was 
to be transplanted successfully in 
this country a compromise with Old 
World tradition was called for—a 
compromise which would take into 
account not only such physical con- 
sideration as the vast size and 
unparalleled diversification of the 
American economy, but the basic 
character of our political philosophy, 
with its deeply ingrained distrust of 
centralized power, whether it hap- 
pended to be political power, eco- 
nomic or monetary power. But, ad- 
mittedly desirable as was that ap- 
proach to the task of providing the 
country with a coordinated banking 
system, with organized and mobile 
reserves, it was not calculated, and 
never intended, to argue with the 
facts of geography and history as 
they affected the position of New 
York. 


Threadneedle St. Parallel 


Up to a point, at least, the case 
of New York is roughly comparable 
in this respect, with the case of Lon- 
don. Parliament might, in theory at 
least, decide next year, or five years 
from now, to replace the Bank of 
England with a system of “re- 
gional” central banks. But no one, 
probably, would seriously contend 
that the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street would promptly forfeit her 
starring role and become simply a 
member of the chorus line, along 
with, let us say, the newly estab- 
lished regional banks of Manchester, 
of Birmingham, and of Edinburgh. 

Like the Bank of England, the 
Reserve bank that has its headquar- 
ters at 30 Liberty Street in down- 
town Manhattan stands at the finan- 
cial nerve center of the nation. With 
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Sproul Quitting; Hayes 
To Head N. Y. Reserve - 
= yes, vice-president of 
York, has resigned his post, ef-\New York Trust Co.. whose ap-. 
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few exceptions, New York enjoys a 
general monopoly of the country’s 
major organized financial markets. 
Among these is the market for Gov- 
ernment securities, a market which 
is of peculiarly vital importance to 
the successful functioning of the 
central banking system. Because of 
its geographical location it was only 
natural that the New York bank 
should have been entrusted with the 
task of carrying out the policies of 
that powerful Third Branch of the 
System, the Open Market Commit- 
tee. These activities in the short- 
term Government market are de- 
signed, as the case may be, to con- 
tract, expand or maintain at exist- 
ing levels the country’s over-all sup- 
ply of commercial bank credit. It 
followed more or less inevitably that 
the head of the New York bank 
came to be regarded almost as an 
ex officio member of the Open Mar- 
ket Committee, which is comprised 
of the seven members of the Board 
of Governors of the System and one 
representative each from five of the 
regional reserve institutions. 


N. Y. "Fed's" Assignments 


A number of other circumstances 
contribute to setting the New York 
bank apart from its 11 associates, 
but the author will confine himself 
here to mention of what is perhaps 
the most obvious and important one. 
This is the special responsibility 
that devolves on the New York in- 
stitution by virtue of its location at 
the country’s greatest seaport and 
its most important clearing center 
for international commercial and fi- 
nancial transactions. Here again it 
was logical and natural that the New 
York bank should be recognized as 
the point of contact between our 
own central bank system and the 
central banks of the rest of the 
world. Thus, the Reserve bank for 
the Second District handles all the 
System’s transactions that are in- 
ternational in character. As a typ- 
ical result of this broad assignment, 
the New York institution, for exam- 
ple, acts as custodian for the de- 
posits of foreign central banks here, 
and arranges for the transfer of 
gold for the account of these banks, 
either through physical shipments 
or by that form of transfer known 
as earmarking, in which the metal 
itself remains undisturbed but the 
title to ownership is changed on the 
Bank’s books. 

Perhaps it will seem that the 
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writer has gone to excessive pains 
to stress the importance of the role 
played by the New York Reserve 
Bank in national and world financial 
affairs. He can only say, by way of 
defense, that unless the reader 
starts out with a clear-cut picture 
of the key position occupied by that 
institution he will be less than ade- 
quately equipped to comprehend, 
much less evaluate, the most recent 
major news story to come out of 
that bank—which could quite pos- 
sibly be the most important story 
bearing on the bank’s internal af- 
fairs in its entire history. That 
story, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was the story of May 1 in which the 
board of directors announced that 
Allan Sproul, the bank’s president 
since 1940, was retiring, and that it 
had named as his successor, to take 
office on August 1, Alfred Hayes, 
45 - year - old vice - president of the 
solid and respected New York Trust 
Company. 

A change of leadership in the New 
York bank is an event of more than 
ordinary interest under the most 
routine of circumstances if only bv 
virtue of the fact that it is a com- 
parative rarity. Although it is 
nearly 42 years since the bank 
ovened its doors for business under 
the presiding genius of the late 


Benjamin Strong, Mr. Sproul was 
only the third person to hold that 
coveted post. When death terminated 
the career of the forceful and pic- 
turesque “Ben” Strong the reins 
were taken over by Strong’s bril- 
liant young protege, George L. Har- 
rison. Though only 41 when he as- 
sumed the direction of the bank’s 
affairs, Mr. Harrison already had 14 
years’ experience in the System be- 
hind him, six as assistant counsel 
and counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington and eight as 
deputy governor of the New York 
Bank. (Under the Banking Act of 
1935 the titles of Governor and dep- 
uty governor were changed to presi- 
dent and vice - president, respec- 
tively. He was to add another 12 
years as governor (later president) 
before leaving the bank in 1940 to 
assume the presidency of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. It 
was at this point that Allan Sproul, 
the bank’s third chief executive, 
took over, to remain at the helm un- 
til a few weeks ago. 


“To Enjoy My Retirement" 


But quite apart from the infre- 
quency with which this important 
post has changed hands, several spe- 
cial circumstances have conspired, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Like Mickey Mantle... 


Iw the case of the appointment of Mr. Hayes, it would be an under- 
statement to say that the “battle” was won without the firing of a 
single shot. The fact is that there was no battle. Young Mr. Hayes, 
it would appear, has been installed in office by acclamation. Since, 
unlike his most recent two predecessors, the mild mannered and 
scholarly young product of New York’s own financial community 
is going to have to make the tenth floor at 30 Liberty Street in one 
jump, as it were, from street level, there will no doubt be moments 
when he will realize how 19 year old Mickey Mantle must have felt 
when the Yankees called him up from deep in a Class C Minor 
League club with instructions to begin preparations to step into the 
spiked shoes of a certain outfielder of the name of Mr. J. DiMaggio. 

At such moments he should be able to find at least some meager 
comfort in the fact that Mr. Mantle who has now grown into a 
pretty big boy, is still around town and doing right well. For that 
matter he wouldn’t really have to leave his plush new office to find 
the moral support he needs. After all, the first Governor of the 
New York Reserve Bank got his basic training in the Bankers Trust 
Company and at last report the name of Ben Strong was still one to 


conjure with. 
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This article by MR. FLORENCE, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is based on an address 
which he made before the 54th an- 
nual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking in Dallas on June 
4. He is president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 


HERE do we stand today with 

\\) respect to education in bank- 

ing and where are we headed 

in the future? Are we doing all that 

we should be doing through educa- 

tion to strengthen our banking sys- 

tem? What policies should we fol- 

low and in what directions should we 

plan to move forward over the years 
that lie ahead? 

These questions are of utmost im- 
portance to American banking. We 
know from experience that educa- 
tion can make a vital contribution 
to banking progress, and its role in 
the future will clearly be even more 
significant than in the past. Bank- 
ing is a business that is constantly 
becoming more complex. It is a busi- 
ness in which the practitioners find 
that they must continually learn 
more and more about more and 
more. It is essential that our educa- 
tional programs should be at all 
times in process of improvement and 
adaptation to serve the changing 
and expanding needs of the banking 
community. 


The Role of the A.I.B. 


Let us start our analysis by sur- 
veying some of the changes that 
have been taking place in recent 
years in the structure of banking 
education. 

It is widely recognized, of course, 
that for more than half a century 
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The Future of 


BANKING EDUCATION 


Banking Education Cannot Stand Still. 
It Must Anticipate Future Needs 


FRED F. FLORENCE 


the American Institute of Banking 
has constituted the foundation, so 
to speak, of our educational struc- 
ture and this will doubtless continue 
to be the case in the future. What 
is not so generally appreciated is the 
extent to which Institute programs 
have been strengthened and ex- 
panded to meet new needs and to 
serve new audiences. In recent years, 
the Institute has started to tap com- 
pletely new markets for its services 
and has begun to assume a broader 
and more significant role in banking 
education. 

More specifically, the Institute has 
been expanding both horizontally 
and vertically. Horizontally, it has 
continued to strengthen and add to 
its regular course offerings. Verti- 
cally, it has expanded both upward 
and downward. On the downside, it 
has reached out a helping hand to 
youngsters, just entering banking, 
with an orientation training pro- 
gram that has important potential- 
ities for further development. On 
the upside, the Institute has en- 
larged its offerings at the graduate 
level to such an extent that they 
now constitute a rounded educa- 
tional program. In addition, it has 
developed a new approach to edu- 
cation for senior bankers in the Ex- 
ecutive Forum Series inaugurated 
two years ago. 


Opportunities for the Future 


The Institute is clearly confronted 
with challenging opportunities for 
the future. For example, it has 
barely scratched the surface of the 
potentialities for educational pro- 
grams for senior bankers. These of- 
ferings have as yet been confined 
for the most part to A.I.B. chapters 


located in fairly large cities, but ex- 
perimentation over the past year 
suggests that they may be feasible 
in relatively small as well as large 
communities. 

It is obvious that the potential- 
ities in this area should be fully 
studied and developed. Programs of 
this type have special value to the 
Institute because they can serve as 
a means of stimulating the interest 
and support of top management in 
its activities. 


Correspondence Work 


Another direction in which the In- 
stitute may be able to increase its 
usefulness is its correspondence 
course program. Bankers generally 
are not acquainted with and have 
inadequate appreciation of the ex- 
tent and quality of this program. It 
is not generally known, for example, 
that all regular A.I.B. courses— 
with the sole exception of public 
speaking—are now available on a 
correspondence basis. Those who are 
familiar with the program know that 
it has been very carefully planned 
to achieve maximum educational 
value. This can perhaps best be em- 
phasized by pointing out that these 
courses bear a close family resem- 
blance to the extension work of The 
Graduate School of Banking. Their 
excellence is attested by the fact 
that the FDIC and the Comptroller 
of the Currency keep some 800 mem- 
bers of their examining staffs con- 
tinuously enrolled in them. 

I am pleased to note that the In- 
stitute is currently moving in the 
direction of making this program 
better known and better appreci- 
ated. By means of this service the 
Institute makes it possible for every 
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bank in the country, however remote 
it may be from a metropolitan cen- 
ter, to take advantage at any time 
of the educational resources of the 
A.B. I am confident that banking 
can greatly benefit from greater 
utilization of this fine service. 


State-sponsored Programs 


There has also been a consider- 
able expansion in the educational 
activities of the state bankers as- 
sociations. State banking schools, 
study conferences, clinics, and sem- 
inars have grown with profusion 
throughout the country. State asso- 
ciations have displayed zeal and 
imagination in establishing educa- 
tional facilities to meet the special 
needs of their members. They have 
received invaluable assistance in 
these endeavors from the staffs of 
dozens of colleges and universities. 

The existing array of state-spon- 
sored projects is certainly an im- 
pressive one. Naturally some mis- 
takes have been made but, on the 
whole, these state programs consti- 
tute a very important part of the 
structure of banking education. 


Promising Potentialities 


Here too there are promising po- 
tentialities for the future. Certain 
specialized programs now being con- 
ducted by only a few state associa- 
tions will doubtless be copied by 
others. In general, however, the 
chief emphasis should probably be 
on strengthening the quality of ex- 
isting programs rather than on a 
proliferation of new ones. 

This generalization may not apply 
to programs for senior bankers. Like 
the A.I.B., state associations have 
developed some programs in this 
area in recent years. This is still 
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relatively unexplored territory. If it 
can be said that there is any impor- 
tant gap in the structure of bank- 
ing education, this is probably where 
it exists. Experience to date sug- 
gests that there may be a need to 
develop a considerably larger num- 
ber of seminars for senior bankers 
either on a state or on a regional 
basis. 

This will not be an easy task. To 
be successful, educational programs 
for senior bankers require an un- 
usual amount of work and skill both 
in their planning and in their execu- 
tion. It is, however, an important 
job to do, and to do well, because 
it can help to develop broad-gauged 
banking leaders. 

State-sponsored educational pro- 
grams involve many problems which 
will require continuing study over 
the years. Much of this responsibil- 
ity inevitably devolves upon the 
secretaries of state bankers associ- 
ations, a group of men who, in my 
opinion, deserve great credit for the 
contributions they have made to 
banking education. And not content 
with past accomplishments, the State 
Association Section of the American 
Bankers Association has recently es- 
tablished a new Committee on Edu- 
cational Programs to explore some 
of the problems in this area. 


A.1.B.-State Relationships 


State association secretaries, how- 
ever, should not be expected to carry 
this responsibility alone. In the last 
analysis, the quality of the state 
programs and their success depend 
upon the support and cooperation of 
the banking community itself. Here, 
obviously, is another sphere in which 
A.I.B. members can and should con- 
tribute to the cause of banking edu- 


A.B.A. President 
Florence speaking 
at the A.I.B. con- 
vention in Dallas. 
Seated at left is 
the Institute’s 
new president, 
Leroy S. Clark, 
vice - president 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 
of New York, 
New York 


cation by helping with state edu- 
cational activities. 

In this connection, I should like 
to emphasize the importance of mu- 
tual cooperation between the A.I.B. 
and state-sponsored educational 
projects. Everyone gains from such 
cooperation. For example, experi- 
ence has proved time and again that 
state-sponsored educational activ- 
ities actually stimulate rather than 
detract from interest in A.I.B. pro- 
grams. 

Indeed, I am very hopeful that 
ways can be found to achieve even 
closer cooperation between A.I.B. 
and state-sponsored projects. One 
possibility would be to work out 
some sort of integration of A.I.B. 
programs with the curricula of some 
of the state banking schools. This 
might involve the utilization not 
only of A.I.B. text materials but also 
of its correspondence course set- 
up. If this can be done, it should 
strengthen the curricula of the 
schools and at the same time pro- 
duce a whole new crop of mission- 
aries for the work of the Institute. 


Completing the Mosaic 


In addition to the A.I.B. and state- 
sponsored programs, we now have a 
very respectable number of regional 
and national schools. The oldest of 
these, of course, is The Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers, a na- 
tional school conducted by the 
American Bankers Association. Then 
there are the three regional schools 
at Madison, Baton Rouge, and Se- 
attle, sponsored by the state bankers 
associations of these three regions— 
the Midwest, the South, and the 
West. In addition, there are vari- 
ous smaller and specialized schools, 
such as the school of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers at the University of 
Wisconsin, and the School of Finan- 
cial Public Relations at Northwest- 
ern. 

To complete the mosaic of bank- 
ing education, mention should also 
be made of numerous other activities 
of an educational character. These 
include a large part of the work of 
the various divisions, commissions, 
councils, and departments of the 
American Bankers Association—the 
Bank Management Commission, the 
Agricultural Commission, the Trust 
Division, and the Country Bank Op- 
erations Commission, to name but a 
few. They also include the so-called 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


New Checking Service 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of Cleve- 

land announces a new checking 

account service that offers “impor- 
tant operating advantages.” 

Known as Pay-As-You-Go-Chex, 
it uses an account numbering system 
that speeds sorting and posting, 
thereby providing a basic step 
toward automation in bank book- 
keeping. 

The new pay-as-you-go service 
was designed expressly for the per- 
son who normally writes less than 
8 or 10 checks a month. There is 
no charge for deposits, no monthly 
maintenance charge, no payment in 
advance for service. As each check 
is paid, a fee of 12 cents is charged 
to the customer’s account and shown 
on the monthly statement. Imprinted 
checks are furnished free. 

The assignment and control of ac- 
count numbers is obtained through 
use of a form combining the check 
imprint number and a supply of 
unimprinted temporary checks. 
These forms are prepared in advance 
with account numbers; each number 
is reserved for the exclusive use of 
one customer. 

The staff member opening an ac- 
count writes its number on the sig- 
nature card which is used as a guide 
to the number to be shown on the 
ledger sheet. A separate section. of 
numerically filed ledgers is kept for 
pay-as-you-go accounts. 


Quickies from Kansas 


HE 5,000 people who work in Kan- 
sas banks are receiving copies of 
Staff Notes, a 4-page folder now pub- 
lished quarterly by the KANSAS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S Bank Per- 
sonnel Section. It contains, among 
other things, handy operating ideas. 
From Vol. 1 No. 1 we relay these: 
Handling Requests for Check Bal- 
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ances. On occasions when you don’t 
know the person at the window or 
the voice on the phone, ask the 
amount of the last deposit. Practi- 
cally all depositors should remember 
this. Of course, having the window 
customer sign a “request for bal- 
ance” form and comparing it with 
the signature card is always safe 
and reliable. 

Signatures. When an account is 
opened, use two specimen signature 
cards. Clip one to the ledger sheet. 
Results: much less time will be 
taken in checking signatures; many 
more questionable signatures will be 
checked than if another file must be 
consulted; bookkeepers needn’t 
memorize signatures. 

Staff Notes is a newsy little paper 
covering a variety of subjects. The 
purpose, it tells Kansas bank people, 
is to help them in their jobs. 


Loanable Funds 
METHOD of determining “loan- 


A able funds” was suggested to 
the Credits Conference at the AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING conven- 
tion in Dallas by Don H. Wageman, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Seattle-First National Bank. 
Here it is: 

Take the aggregate of fixed in- 
vestments, till cash, legal reserves, 
necessary balances in correspondent 
banks, and investment in bonds 
pledged to secure public funds—and 
deduct this sum from total assets. 

“T choose to call the result ‘gross 
loanable funds,’” said Mr. Wage- 
man. “From this should be deducted 
such an amount as each bank deter- 
mines is appropriate for an invest- 
ment account and/or a secondary 
reserve. The remainder I call ‘net 
loanable funds.’ 

“Now, relate ‘loan total’ to ‘net 
loanable funds’ and see how much 
more we can comfortably allow our 


loans to increase. Let’s not overlook 
the old-fashioned idea of a secondary 
reserve to take care of the outstand- 
ing loan commitments to our cus- 
tomers which are not now in use, 
and the unforeseen credit needs of 
business or the decline of deposits 
in our bank or area. We all carry 
a spare tire in our car; let’s be sure 
we carry one in our business.” 

Discussing ‘‘selectivity,’’ Mr. 
Wageman said: 

“It is most important that we 
maintain ourselves in a position to 
grant loans which need to be made 
to support our present high level of 
business and maintain the delicate 
balance of our economy. It is equally 
important that we decline to make 
those that freeze our deposits in long 
term unproductive loans or those 
which are inconsistent with efforts 
to control inflationary pressures...” 

Banks’ first responsibility is to 
support short-term credit require- 
ments. Then they can decide how 
much they have left to provide the 
“investment” type of credit: longer 
term loans for capital or fixed as- 
sets, expansion or facilities, real 
estate mortgages, and all types of 
unproductive loans. 

“Credit policies must be adjusted 
from time to time so that a basic 
unchanging loan policy is adequately 
and properly applied to changed or 
changing economic conditions.” 


The Customer’s Viewpoint 


OME of the things bank customers 
- expect were suggested to a NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK AUDI- 
TORS AND COMPTROLLERS conference 
by W. H. Greenfield, vice-president, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas. 
They include: 

A complete line of banking serv- 
ices. They must be more complete 
than your competitor’s, continuallv 
personal, convenient, as reasonable 
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as possible. They must be performed 
courteously, promptly, accurately. 

Thinking must be flexible to meet 
competition. Know when and how 
to use the facilities of banking 
friends to accomplish a job when 
it’s neither practical nor feasible for 
you to do what customers request 
or require. It’. sometimes necessary 
to think of the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Capable personnel. Customers 
like to deal with people authorized 
to act—well-trained, capable, able 
to handle customers’ requests. Staff 
members lacking necessary author- 
ity should have ready access to those 
who have it. 

Record keeping. Customers expect 
banks to maintain complete, detailed 
records of their transactions. Also, 
they expect only the minimum of 
forms, statements, and other records 
needed to handle their banking busi- 
ness. This taxes a bank’s ingenuity 
at times in devising simplified signa- 
ture cards, combined resolution 
forms, abbreviated statement forms 
and authorization followups. 

The true test of whether banks 
are meeting their customers’ ex- 
pectations is in the pride they have 
in dealing with their bank. 


Games Aren’t Won 


From the Grandstand 


N a talk at the A.I.B. convention, 

Edwin P. Neilan, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Executive 
Development and president of the 
Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del., carried out an 
analogy between training of baseball 
players and bank employees. 

He suggested that banks, in their 
personnel training programs, paral- 
lel to a great extent the team devel- 
opment perfected by baseball: wise 
selection of players, training periods, 
daily coaching, supervision, experi- 
ence in actually “paying,” and per- 
haps a change of scene, either to 
another position or another “club.”’ 

“The most important overall fea- 
ture is the training and coaching 
of the individual executive, not only 
in the technical knowledge of the 
game, but in actyal day-to-day par- 
ticipation. Let us make sure we do 
not try to score winning runs when 
cur young management team is only 
sitting in the grandstand watching 
old management members play a los- 
ing game. No team can afford to 
neglect making the necessary re- 
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placements for a long period if it 
is to continue as a winning com- 
bination.” 


Cutting Expenses Can Be 
Expensive 
ERE are four points on expense 
control offered to a NABAC 
meeting by Arthur W. Deibert, vice- 
president, The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston: 

Expense control that curtails and 
cheapens customer service may prove 
to be a poor investment in the long 
run. 

Expense control and personnel re- 
lations go hand in hand. 

Think of today’s expense as an in- 
vestment in the future, as well as the 
price of getting the job done today. 

A detailed study of how things are 
being done—methods work—along 
with improved supervision, is essen- 
tial to the control of operating ex- 
pense. These things should not wait 
for the methods of the future. 

Emphasizing that expense control 
and employee relationships are in- 
separable, Mr. Deibert said that 
some of the most important recent 
changes in bank operating practices 
had come from ‘a desire to create 
attractive working conditions. In 


“The world’s only electronically oper- 
ated night depository,” permits use of 
regular envelopes or standard size money 
bags. A lock controls a hydraulic sys- 
tem that operates the unit. Deposits 
placed in the slot are rotated in an in- 
terior cylinder until the proper opening 
is in position; then they’re automatically 
placed in the vault 


many cases the control of operating 
expense has been governed, not by 
what we should like to do, but what 
we feel will be favorably received by 
the staff. 

“Frequently,” he continued, “we 
complain about employee attitudes 
which we ourselves have encouraged 
and fostered. 

“Many of our present personnel 
difficulties are the products of our 
failure to plan for the future. Many 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


A Safe Deposit Safeguard 


verifying whether the rent has been 
paid until the time of opening, can be 
attended to.” 


ROM M. A. Kuhn, treasurer of the 

CHITTENDEN TRUST COMPANY, Burl- 
ington, Vt., comes this report on a safe 
deposit department procedure: 

“In connection with a rather large 
drilling operation in the safe deposit 
vault of a bank recently acquired, we 
worked out a form and method of oper- 
ation which we believe could be very 
helpful to others. 

“The numbers on the boxes set up to 
be drilled are covered with a plastic 
tape, and a rubbing of each number is 
taken. This is allowed to remain at- 
tached to the box until the representa- 
tive of the safe company has drilled the 
hinges off the door. The proper person 
in attendance then takes the box, to- 
gether with the door, and transfers it 
to the legal representative, with the 
form [see cut] completely filled in. The 
legal representative removes the plas- 
tic tape, attaches it to the form, and 
completes the record as to contents, etc. 

“By following this procedure it is al- 
most impossible to drill the wrong box 
or to have the contents switched on to 
the wrong records. The form gives a 
check list so that all details, such as 
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Public Relations 


Advertising ... Promotion ... Business Development .. . 


$500 Bank Fellowship for 
High School Teacher 


PEorIA, Ill., teacher—mother of 

two children—is working at the 
Commercial National Bank in that 
city this summer. She’s the first re- 
cipient of a $500 fellowship which 
the Commercial will award annually, 
in cooperation with Bradley Univer- 
sity, to a “Peoriarea” high school 
instructor. 

Mrs. Loretta Pocklington will 
spend eight weeks as a full-time em- 
ployee of the bank and also do sup- 
plementary reading on economics 
and finance. The work and study will 
give her three hours of credit toward 
a master’s degree at Bradley’s Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 

“The main objective of this new 
program is to make it possible for 
our teachers to obtain some prac- 
tical information about the free 
competitive system as a whole, and 
banking in particular,” says George 
L. Luthy, Commercial National’s 
president. “This experience will al- 
low Mrs. Pockington to teach her 
subjects with a background of actual 


Mrs. Loretta Pocklington, Peoria, IIl., 

high school teacher, is first recipient of 

Commercial National Bank’s $500 fel- 
lowship 


Community Relations 


experience. At the same time, she 
is advancing professionally by gain- 
ing credits toward a graduate de- 
gree.” 

She will work in the various de- 
partments of the bank, receiving in- 
struction on the objectives and oper- 
ation of each, and its service to the 
customer. She will also perform the 
work of each department and con- 
sult weekly with bank officials and 
Bradley faculty members. 


Business Directory Popular 


HEN THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
BANK AND TRUST Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, built a modern building for 
one of the older branches, it com- 
piled a directory of the retailers in 
the area, and distributed copies dur- 
ing the opening of the new quarters. 
This branch’s community is sur- 
rounded by large corporations em- 
ploying thousands of people. The 
directory proved so popular that 
many retailers asked for a supply 
for distribution in their own stores. 
The bank says that this is one of 
the best public relations ideas it has 
ever used. 


A Pick-up Safe for 
Doctors’ Deposits 


HE building of a new clinic in 

Pontiac, Mich., took about 25 
doctors out of the center of town, 
and created quite a problem not only 
for them but for the COMMUNITY 
NATIONAL BANK which had many of 
their accounts. 

“Where,”’ they asked the bank, 
“will we make our deposits?” 

The bank did a bit of head-scratch- 
ing and found that it could arrange 
with Brink’s, Incorporated. for in- 
stallation of a pick-up safe in the 
clinic, at a cost of about $70 monthly, 
to serve the MDs. Each day Brink’s 
picks un the deposits at the clinic 
and delivers them to the Community. 
The arrangement works well. 


Life That’s Always 
Seemed Good” 


N aid toward interesting young 

people in banking careers has 
just been published by the VIRGINIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 

Titled “A Banker Writes to His 
Son,” it’s cast as a warm, informal 
letter from a father (a banker, of 
course) to his boy in college. The 
format is a two-color folder, with 
illustrations. 

To the son who is about to grad- 
uate, Dad says: “All I want to do, 
before you make up your mind about 
your career, is to put in a word for 
mine. I’ve never told you how I feel 
about the bank, so I doubt if you 
have any idea what it means to me.” 

The letter goes on to mention some 
of the satisfactions in banking: a 
kid opens his first savings account, 
helping a family pay off its bills, 
assisting a newcomer in the com- 
munity. 


Here’s a “What’s Ahead for Business” 
forum in the head office of the West- 
chester National Bank, White Plains, 
N. Y. Attendance approximated 250 
men and women. Speakers were Roscoe 
C. Ingalls, director of the bank and 
senior partner in a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm, and Dr. Raymond Rodgers 
of New York University 
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“You might get richer doing some- 
thing else,” says Dad. “You might. 
But we’ve always had what I think 
of as a good living.” And “There’s 
a stability about banking that gives 
you peace of mind.” 

It all adds up to “a life that has 
always seemed good” to the father. 
Banking may or may not be good 
for the son, but pop hopes he’ll look 
it over. 


Will-making Panel on 
Detroit TV 


PUBLIC service television panel 
A “Making Your Will” was fea- 
tured recently on Detroit station 
WTVS. Teachers -College, Columbia 
University, produced it in coopera- 
tion with the Michigan Bar Associ- 
ation and the Michigan Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Participants were Arthur Pfei- 
derer, senior vice-president, Detroit- 
Wabeek Bank and Trust Company; 
Attorney Thomas A. Jacques, chair- 
man, Probate and Trust Law Com- 
mittee, Michigan Bar Association; 
Judge Donald T. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Michigan Probate Judges As- 
sociation; and Dr. Abel A. Hanson, 
general secretary, Teachers College. 
Dale Davis, Detroit newspaperman, 
moderated. 

Speakers emphasized the impor- 
tance of will-making as a basic legal 
right, of a legally correct will, and 
other aspects of a family responsi- 
bility that more than half the adults 
in the United States have not yet 
accepted. 


A Customer Relations School 


i. THE LYNCHBURG (Va.) Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST Co. 
there’s a staff school of better cus- 
tomer relations. It meets twice a 
month, from mid-spring through 
September, thus avoiding conflict 
with American Institute of Banking 
classes. 

“Our idea in starting this school,” 
Assistant Vice-president G. P. How- 
ell tells BANKING, “was to give all 
our staff members a chance to learn 
something about every function of 
the bank. So many times the younger 
employees are asked questions they 
can’t answer—and many times they 
don’t know to whom the inquirer 
should be referred. 

“To combat this situation we as- 
sign from 30 to 45 minutes of class 
time to individuals in the various de- 
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“Making Your Will” TV panel: Stand- 

ing, Thomas A. Jacques, Detroit attor- 

ney; seated, Dr, Abel A. Hanson, general 

secretary, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


partments. Each talks on what he 
or she does in that department, and 
what the department does for its cus- 
tomers. The plan has worked out ex- 
tremely well; we have uncovered 
some talent we didn’t know we had.” 

Customer relations talks are giv- 
en for at least 15 minutes of each 
class. Among other things, the im- 
portance of good telephone manners 
is stressed—‘‘and the improvement,” 
reports Mr. Howell, “has been won- 
derful.”” Also, the staffers are en- 
couraged to make outside contacts 
and to work in civic campaigns, or- 
ganizations and projects. Public and 
customer relations films are shown 
at the sessions. 

Twelve classes were held last year; 
the 1956 schedule started a few 
weeks ago. 

“We think they have proved that 
with a little effort you can get your 
staff customer relations conscious,” 
comments Mr. Howell. 


The 
bank’s 


school in 


Lynchburg 
employee 
session 


What Banks Are Doing 


For Correspondents 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of Dal- 
las publishes a new booklet describ- 
ing its correspondent banking ser- 
vices. The front cover is a full-color 
photo of the Dallas skyline. Inside 
and back covers carry color photo- 
graphs of the bank’s interior and 
exterior. A special section deals with 
the growth potential of “The Dallas 
Southwest.” The nation’s par and 
nonpar collection points are listed. 


“Knothole” Sponsor 


THE LINCOLN SAVINGS BANK of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is sponsoring 
“Happy Felton’s Knothole Gang” 
baseball telecasts immediately pre- 
ceding each Dodger home game. 


World Trade 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK 
contributed “The Days of Sail and 
Steam,” a photographic exhibition, 
to San Francisco’s celebration of 
World Trade Week. The display was 
selected from many old and rare pic- 
tures taken in the Bay Area between 
1860 and 1900. 


Bond Letter 


First NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
now circulates a monthly “Bond Let- 
ter’ summarizing developments in 
the money market, with emphasis on 
the Southwest. It’s issued by the 
bank’s bond department. 


“Under the Sun” 


To promote audience interest in 
“Under the Sun,” a television series 
from the TV-Radio Workshop of 
The Ford Foundation, a special mer- 
chandising campaign has been de- 
signed for the free use of adver- 
tisers. 
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BANKS and PEOPLE 


Stories That Make News 


Bank Sponsors City Art Festival 


Richmond, Va., the Festival of 

Arts, was sponsored by State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts. 

Fourteen. organizations that are 
members of Federated Arts of Rich- 
mond, Inc., were helped by the city’s 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks, Junior Chamber. of Com- 
merce, and Junior League in the 
week-long spring program of con- 
certs, lectures, drama, opera, bal- 
let, and demonstrations in painting, 
sculpture and ceramics by Richmond 
artists. 

Approximately 400 persons par- 
ticipated in the Festival events, most 
of which were held at the Woman’s 
Club. There were no admission 
charges except for the Beaux Arts 
Ball. 


NEW community activity in 


“Banks and People” is by JOHN 
L. CooLEy of BANKING’s staff. 


Both local newspapers commended 
the bank and the membership of 
the art groups for the significant 
contribution to the city’s cultural 
life. 

The Richmond News-Leader, com- 
menting editorially, said sponsorship 
of the Festival was “a service to the 
community of sizable proportions.” 
And the Times-Dispatch, noting that 
never before had Richmonders been 
able to make so broad a contact with 
their city’s cultural life, suggested 
that thanks were due the several 
hundred participants and the State- 
Planters. 


+ 


Miss Katherine Cornell, second from 
left, was a visitor at Richmond’s Festival 
of Arts, sponsored by the State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts. Far 
left, Mrs. Spencer Williamson, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Woman’s Club; 
second from right, Miss Virginia O. Val- 
entine, the bank’s director of public 
relations; and Mrs. Florence Robertson, 
vice-president, Federated Arts of Rich- 
mond, Inc., which presented the Festival 


+ 


Special exhibits were arranged at 
the Valentine Museum, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond Art- 
ists Association, and the Woman’s 
Club. Musical events included a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Mass in G by 
the Richmond Choral Society, a re- 
cital by the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, a 
Menotti opera, a concert by the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quar- 
tette Singing. 

The Shakespeare Players gave ‘“‘As 
You Like It.’”’ The Children’s The- 
atre, the Catholic Theatre Guild, the 
Musicians Club, the Civic Ballet, and 
the Poetry Society of Virginia were 
other participants. 

Virginia O. Valentine, director of 
public relations for the bank, served 
as one of the hostesses for the pro- 
grams. She also attended a small 
reception for Miss Katherine Cor- 
nell, who visited backstage with 
some of the participants in one of 
the Festival’s dramatic offerings 
during the week. 

Richmond Federated Arts, Inc., 
was organized in 1953. Similar 
groups have been organized for sev- 
eral years since the first was formed 
in England to continue cultural in- 
terests curtailed by the war. 


The old hit songs are best be- 
cause no one sings them any longer. 


We suppose they always try to 
have enough members in the Rus- 
sian Politburo to have pall-bearers 
enough to go round. 
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Franklin’s Armonica Plays 


A Bank Brings Back His 


‘Musical Glasses 


Boston bank and a national 
A learned society joined this 

year in paying an unusual trib- 
ute to Benjamin Franklin. 

As everybody knows, 1956 is the 
250th anniversary of that versatile 
American’s birth. The Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston—his native 
city—and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of which he was 
a Fellow, cooperated in reproducing 
the “armonica,’”’ a musical instru- 
ment he invented in 1762. 

This adaptation of the “musical 
glasses” principle achieved wide 
fame in the 18th century. Mozart 
wrote for and played upon it, and 
Beethoven, too, was interested. How- 
ever, the armonica had a short 
vogue, and few examples survived. 
It consists of 37 hand-blown bowls 
nested within each other on a spin- 
dle. Padded keys touching the mois- 
tened edges of the revolving glasses 
produce tones Franklin termed “in- 
comparably sweet.” 

The bank and the Academy, seek- 
ing to link Franklin the scientist 
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Organist E. Power 
Biggs demon- 
strates the Frank- 
lin armonica to 
John E. Burchard, 
president, Ameri- 
can Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 
center, and May- 
nard L. Harris, 
president, Frank- 
lin Savings Bank 
of the City of 
Boston 


and Franklin the teacher of thrift, 
commissioned Corning Glass Works 
to blow the bowls and Herman 
Schlicker, Buffalo organ builder, to 
make the cabinet for the reconstruc- 
tion. E. Power Biggs, organist, did 
much of the research work, finding 
detailed descriptions of the old ar- 
monics and also some music Frank- 
lin had written for it. 

Mr. Biggs played a public concert 


The original 
Franklin armoni- 
ca, perfected by 
him almost two 
centuries ago. The 
instrument was 
handed down to 
a Philadelphia 
businessman, 
Wistar Hodge 
MacLaren 


on the instrument in the Kresge 
Auditorium at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge. Mo- 
zart music was included, thus honor- 
ing the composer’s 200th anniver- 
sary. The tone of the armonica, said 
the reporters, was “rich and organ- 
like.” Richard Burgin, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra violinist, and 
Roland Hayes, tenor, took part in 
the program. 


Sweet Music 

Franklin compared the armonica’s 
music to “the sweet tone drawn 
from a drinking-glass by passing a 
wet finger around its brim. 

“The glasses are blown as near 
as possible in the form of hemi- 
spheres,” he wrote, “having each 
an open neck or socket in the mid- 
dle. . . . The largest glass is nine 
inches in diameter, and the smallest 
three inches. .. . This instrument is 
played upon by sitting before the 
middle of the set of glasses as be- 
fore the keys of a harpsichord, turn- 
ing them with the feet, and wetting 
them now and then with a spunge 
and clean water.” 

The reproduction still needs a bit 
of perfecting. When this is done it 
will be- permanently held by the 
Academy and played occasionally. 
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The Bank Where the Old 
West Began 


This is the “trade mark” of the Westport 


Bank. 


It’s used on statements, letter- 


heads, direct mail folders, advertising 


and other public contact media 


HE Westport Bank, in the Old 

Westport section of Kansas 

City, Mo., is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year. Antiquaries 
delight in telling you that it stands 
near the point where the Oregon 
Trail broke away from the equally 
famous road to Sante Fe. 

The bank, proud of its location, 
uses as an emblem a covered wagon 
scene titled “Through Old Westport 
on the Santa Fe Trail.”’ The build- 
ing, at the corner of Westport Ave- 


nue and Broadway where the Trails 
diverged, is being remodeled. Tem- 
porarily in storage are the mural 
depicting the pioneers, the map 
showing an older Missouri, and the 
pictures that preserve the West as 
Francis Parkman—a Westport vis- 
itor, by the way—knew it more than 
a century ago. 

But when the sprucing up is done, 
these ties to history will be back in 
the bank lobby, recalling the days 
when Westport outfitted the Rocky 


SPECIAL BANK WINDOW FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Little people get special treatment in the savings department 

of the First National Bank of Elkhart, Ind. The bank reserves 

a window for them. It’s labeled: “Reserved for Future Presi- 

dents and First Ladies of the United States.”” A ramp makes 
it easy for even a toddler to be a saver 


THROUGH OLD WESTPORT ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


Mountain fur traders and the prairie 
schooner Americans. 

Westport Bank, President Hugh 
C. Moore tells us, had later pioneers 
—and farmers and cattlemen, too— 
as principal customers when it was 
organized in 1906. Westport was 
then a separate community, still re- 
membering that nearby Kansas City 
had actually been founded, in the 
middle 1830s, as “Westport Land- 
ing’ so that steamers could drop off 
goods for the older town’s outfitters 
four miles away. Westport is now 
a part of “K.C.” 

James Anderson, historian of The 
Native Sons of Kansas City, has a 
vast cache of information about 
Westport. 

Mr. Anderson reports that the first 
banking in Kansas City is said to 
have been done by a real estate firm 
in 1856. In 1857 a warehouse com- 
pany on the levee set aside a room 
as a bank, and it did a good busi- 
ness. In 1863 this firm, Northrup & 
Chick, hearing that it was slated 
for a robbery, hastily took its 
cash out of town and moved to New 
York. But after the war it came 
back to Kansas City. 

Today’s Westport Bank is, of 
course, busily supplying service to 
a community that requires auto and 
home improvement loans rather than 
“stakes” for fur traders and pio- 
neers. The new modern buiding will 
have two parking lots and five walk- 
up and automobile windows where 
most of its services will be available. 

The bank is now in its third loca- 
tion. But they’ve all been in the 
same block—where the West began. 
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Two More Old Mortgages! 


still coming to light. First, Ver- 

mont Savings Bank of Brattle- 
boro reported holding one dated 
September 30, 1872, and still in the 
same family. Then the Savings Bank 
of Danbury, Conn., dug up an extant 
1858 loan. 

And now The Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York 
offers two of 1854 vintage. It ac- 
quired one of them in 1858, the other 
in 1860. John F. Musgrave, assistant 
mortgage officer, tells the story: 

“On June 1, 1854, John and Elenor 
Doherty executed a mortgage for 
$3,000 to the Reverend John Knox. 
On March 13, 1858, this mortgage 
was assigned to The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings by the estate of the Rev- 
erend Knox and became BM No. 686, 
the oldest mortgage loan in the 
bank’s present portfolio. Since that 
time, interest has been paid regu- 
larly. The mortgage was continued 
in its full amount until 1942 when 
amortization began and the loan has 
since been reduced to $1,127.89. 

“The property originally secured 
by this mortgage was a private 
dwelling in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. It was converted many years 
ago to rooming house use; owner- 
ship has changed hands several 
times. The building was recently 
improved and renovated.” 

The other 1854 mortgage is sev- 
eral months older, as a matter of 
fact, although it’s junior to No. 696 


T HOSE old bank mortgages are 


This is the assignment of the still-active 1854 mortgage to The Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings on March 13, 1858. The principal amount, $3,000, has been reduced 
by amortization since 1942 


in the Seamen’s portfolio. This one, 
known as “BM No. 732,” is a $1,500 
loan dated January 15, 1854, was 
assigned to the bank February 22, 
1860. On that date an additional 
mortgage of $500 was executed, in- 
creasing the loan to $2,000. It re- 
mains at that amount. This property 
is likewise in Brooklyn, and is now 
occupied. The interest has been paid 
throughout the years, says Mr. Mus- 
grave. 

The Seamen’s was chartered on 
May 11, 1829. Always located in the 


Wall Street district of New York, it 
has occupied three buildings since it 
acquired old BM No. 696. The main 
office of this $400,000,000 bank is 
now at 30 Wall Street on the site 
of the United States Assay Office, 
adjacent to the spot where George 
Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States on April 
30, 1789. 

The bank has a branch office in 
midtown Manhattan at the north- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and 
45th Street. 


Below is a portion of the original mortgage, dated June 1, 1854, and assigned to the savings bank four years later. It has 
never been in default 
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How Communities Are Filling in Their 


Blueprints for the Future 


National Growth Is Inevitable. Community Growth 
Depends on Individual Effort 


Dr. LOVE is a nationally known 
authority and consultant to private 
industry on problems of manage- 
ment and administration. Author of 
several books and articles on vari- 
ous economic subjects, he holds a 
full professorship at the College of 
the City of New York. The article 
which appears here is the first of a 
series on the industrial development 
efforts of states and communities 
throughout the nation and the part 
that bankers can and are playing in 
this program. 


SURVEY by BANKING of develop- 

mental activities over the na- 

tion leads to one overpowering 
conclusion. The -nation’s growth in 
the next decade or two will be tre- 
mendous, but your community’s 
growth depends largely on you and 
your neighbors. 

There has been introduced on the 
American scene a new and signifi- 
cant manifestation of competition in 
which localities are fighting aggres- 
sively to attract new industrial 
plants. Motivated by local pride of 
public spirited leaders and activated 
by the benefits of private gain, a 
movement of giganiic proportions 
is well under way. 

Widespread attention to the prob- 
lem has resulted in a clarification of 
issues and the development of perti- 
nent data. Considerable progress 
has been made in the improvement 
of methods and techniques. There 
has emerged a large group of spe- 
cialized personnel—in chambers of 
commerce, local bodies, state de- 
partments, and consulting firms. To 
an increasing extent, governmental 
officials — both state and local — as 
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well as professional workers devoted 
to industrial development now find 
that they are judged on the number 
of new plants attracted to the area. 
Acceptance of this new responsibil- 
ity is reflected in the reports of gov- 
ernors and other top state officials 
in citing new industries as accom- 
plishments of governmental admin- 
istration. 

Throughout the nation, communi- 
ties are currently engaged in a 
highly competitive fight to attract 
new industrial plants. Numerous 
bankers are actively engaged in 
groups organized for this purpose, 
and many others are now determin- 
ing their future roles in community 
and state programs. 


For Example— 


Thus, Alabama reports new invest- 
ments of $361,000,000 and more than 
14,000 additional jobs from indus- 
trial expansion during 1955. 

For the same year, South Caro- 
lina points with pride to $225,000,- 
000 for new plants representing 
12,500 new jobs and $35,000,000 in 
added annual payrolls. 

Tennessee claims 138 new indus- 
tries plus 197 expansions, represent- 
ing $176,000,000 and resulting in 
19,000 new jobs with $60,000,000 in 
added annual payrolls. 

Mississippi justifies the $36,000,- 
000 industrial bond issues (of local 
governmental units) by pointing out 
that through this means there were 
attracted into the state 115 new in- 
dustries that accounted for an an- 
nual payroll of $82,000,000. 

Louisiana issues periodic reports 
on new plants entering under the 
state’s inducement plan. 


These testimonials to the success 
of industrial development activities 
typify in significance, if not in 
amount, those already emanating 
from many of the 46 states now 
engaged in such efforts. Supple- 
mented by the activities of literally 
thousands of local bodies, they con- 
stitute strong evidence that devel- 
opment and promotional efforts are 
deeply rooted in our economy and 
that they will continue at an ac- 
celerated pace. We face a period of 
aggressive competition among local- 
ities for industrial plants. 

Knowledge of basic factors and 
trends, familiarity with the nature 
and extent of developmental activ- 
ities, and thorough understanding of 
the financing problems, are essential 
to any conclusion on the proper role 
of banks and bankers. 


Basic Factors 


Industrial development activity is 
motivated primarily by the commu- 
nity’s need for increased employ- 
ment. Added payrolls in turn bring 
benefits to businesses selling goods 
or services to the community’s in- 
habitants. A factory employing 100 
workers assures several hundred ad- 
ditional customers a livelihood in 
the community. Without the addi- 
tional factory, a comparable number 
may move elsewhere to jobs. 

Actual developments in two com- 
munities dramatize these possibil- 
ities. In one, no industrialization 
occurred. Population declined 60% 
over three decades. Nearby, one 
large industry caused a community 
to grow quickly from a crossroad 
hamlet to a thriving young city. In- 
terest in industrialization is thus 
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spurred by the prospect of benefits 
from new plants, and the danger 
that failure to provide additional 
jobs in new industries presages a 
decline in the community’s economy. 

Geographical comparisons reveal 
that entire states as well as indi- 
vidual communities vary greatly in 
respective shares of population 
growth. The 1930-1950 population 
changes of states varied from an ac- 
tual loss of 8.9% to a maximum 
state gain of 88.8%, as compared 
with the nation’s gain of 22.7% for 
the same period. 

In the light of these discrepancies 
in growth the individual state has 
every reason to contemplate the fu- 
ture. What may be done to increase 
its share in a national growth which 
is expected to result in a population 
of 188,000,000 for 1965, and perhaps 
228,000,000 for 1975? 

Because most enterprises are es- 
sentially services, their payrolls can 
be increased only if population and 
purchasing power increase. Their 


expansion rests in developments in 
basic industries such as forestry, 
mining, agriculture, and manufac- 
turing. Possibilities in forestry and 
mining are exceedingly limited, and 
confined to certain geographical 
areas. As for agriculture, recent 
and current developments (mech- 
anization, better varieties of plants 
and animals, application of fertilizer 
and irrigation) have led to increased 
output with fewer workers. Over an 
extended period farm population has 
declined, urban population has in- 
creased. The latter growth is closely 
correlated with increased manufac- 
turing employment. Almost invari- 
ably, therefore, those concerned with 
economic growth turn to manufac- 
turing as the means for increasing 
jobs and payrolls in the community 
or state. 


Wide Variation in States 


Just as with the uneven distribu- 
tion of population growth, states 
have varied greatly in their share 


A minute sample of the printed material distributed 


An Economic Portrait of 
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indiana in 1970 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION 
ADVANTAGES 
N 


of increased manufacturing employ- 
ment. From 1947 to 1954, while the 
nation’s manufacturing employment 
increased 11.9%, the change in in- 
dividual states ranged from an ac- 
tual loss to a maximum increase of 
56.5%. 

In summary: The nation is rap- 
idly shifting to an urbanized (and 
nonfarm rural), industrial-commer- 
cial, economy. Mining and forestry 
are relatively stable and confined to 
limited areas. Employment in agri- 
culture is declining. Markets for 
the products of these industries 
(and hence the level of employment 
in them) and the vast array of “ser- 
vicing” businesses are dependent 
upon the number of people and their 
income. Manufacturing is accord- 
ingly accepted as the key to eco- 
nomic stability and growth for the 
local community and state as well 
as for the nation. The consequent 
need for expanding existing indus- 
tries and attracting new plants un- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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The Directors’ Part in 


Lending Policy 


With a Check List for Frequent Reference 


This article is one of a series, 
which began in April, treating of 
the entire range of directors’ inter- 
ests. The series is being prepared by 
MR. BRATTER, who writes from Wash- 
ington, in close collaboration with 
the staffs of the Comptroller’s Of- 
fice and the FDIC. 


one can learn how bank directors 

sometimes get into trouble be- 
cause they have neglected to per- 
form well their duties relative to 
loan policy. These responsibilities 
arise both from statutory provisions 
and court decisions. Below we touch 
upon some of the director deficien- 
cies in connection with loan policy 
brought to light by official bank ex- 
aminations. 

Sometimes the desire to increase 
a bank’s earnings leads the directors 
to approve a too vigorous loan pro- 
gram—one that is too ambitious in 
consideration of the bank’s facilities. 
A loan program requires an ade- 
quate bank staff to handle satisfac- 
torily the volume of business en- 
tailed. When a bank tries to handle 
two or three times as much loan vol- 
ume as its officers and employees are 
equipped to administer, it probably 
is heading for difficulties. 


Fier: the supervisory agencies 


When Loans Expand 


The supervisory agencies hold that 
effective supervision of loans is just 
as important as good judgment in 
making them, when it comes to hold- 
ing down bank losses. Directors are 
cautioned that a substantial expan- 
sion of loan volume should not be 
undertaken without recognizing that 
there will be a corresponding expan- 
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sion of work load and responsibility 
and that an increase in staff may be 
unavoidable. Failure to recognize 
this or brushing it aside in the in- 
terest of false economy may lead to 
losses for which there is no excuse. 
Where such a condition is found by 
the examiners to be developing, the 
directors are instructed to correct 
it, either by reducing the volume of 
lending or by increasing the bank’s 
personnel. 


Frequent Meetings, Audits 


Directors have been called to ac- 
count for inadequately supervising, 
through frequent meetings and 
audits, the bank’s loan activities. 
Excessive extensions of credit by the 
loan officers in violation of sound 
loan policies thus are allowed to 
come into being. The abnormal losses 
which may ensue from such prac- 
tices are likely to deplete the bank’s 
capital. There are instances where 
directors have been charged with 
gross negligence and failure to exer- 
cise the degree of supervision called 
for by the law, due to the toleration 
of loose lending practices on the part 
of bank officers. 

On occasion, fortunately rare now- 
adays, banks have been found with 
loans aggregating more than three- 
fourth the amount of deposits. If the 
loans are relatively long-term, such 
a ratio is considered inordinately 
high. Where the condition exists, it 
is usually found coupled with loose 
credit practice, including failure to 
obtain adequate credit information 
for the initial consideration and sub- 
sequent supervision of the loans. 
Failure to collect such information 
sooner or later leads to losses. A 


bank’s judgment of a loan applica- 
tion can be no better than the in- 
formation before it. Credit informa- 
tion should be as complete as pos- 
sible before a loan is granted, and 
it should be brought up to date from 
time to time during the life of the 
loan as circumstances require. 

General knowledge is not consid- 
ered a satisfactory substitute for 
specific information, such as is con- 
tained in the applicant’s current fi- 
nancial statement. General knowl- 
edge is often quite faulty and mis- 
leading. Where loans are unsecured, 
the failure to obtain current finan- 
cial statements is certain to be held 
as negligence. It is a _ situation 
within the directors’ power to con- 
trol. 


Over-Competition 


Directors have been criticized for 
allowing competition for loans to 
color their credit judgment. Compe- 
tition may be carried to such a de- 
gree that the bank’s legal lending 
limit is exceeded. Where this viola- 
tion of the law is found to have 
occurred, the supervisory agency 
will administer severe criticism and 
order the practice to be discontinued 
forthwith. The existence of such 
violation is held to be the personal 
responsibility and liability of the 
directors who, in taking their oath 
of office, swear not knowingly to vio- 
late, or permit willingly any viola- 
tion of the law. 

It is also held to be the directors’ 
responsibility to see to it that loans 
are not made by the bank without 
reasonably specific repayment ar- 
rangements with borrowers. When 
it is found that a bank is not doing 
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this, it is the directors who hear 
about it from the supervisory agency 
concerned. 

The making of loans too far out- 
side the community in which the 
bank normally operates may lead to 
criticism by the examining author- 
ity, particularly if coupled with 
other evidence of loan competition; 
and in this instance, too, it is the 
directors who are expected to guard 
against incurring such criticism. 

Loans to directors and officers 
need to be surrounded with circum- 
spection. No other type of loan js 
scrutinized more carefully by exam- 
iners. The charging of a lower rate 
of interest on loans to directors and 
officers than on loans to others of 
equal creditworthiness is hard to 
justify. It is recommended that the 
bank’s policy as to interest rates on 
loans to directors, officers, and em- 
ployees be the subject of determina- 
tion by resolution of the board, and 
recorded in the minutes. 

If it is unwise, as stated above, 
for the directors to approve the mak- 
ing of unsecured loans without ade- 
quate credit information, it is even 
more unwise if the borrower is him- 
self a director. Membership in the 
board of directors does not carry 
with it easier or enlarged borrowing 
privileges or add to one’s credit- 
worthiness. On the contrary, bank 
directors bear greater than normal 
responsibility in approving loans to 
their own members. ' 


Loans to Officers 


Loans to executive officers are, in 
the case of national banks and mem- 
ber state banks, governed by the 
Federal Reserve Act and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Regulation O. 
The propriety of bank loans to 
cther employees is not subject to 
question, provided they are made 
prudently. Such loans should be rea- 
sonable in number and amount. They 
should be made only after evalua- 
tion by accepted credit standards 
applicable to all loans. They should 
involve no preferential treatment 
with respect to interest rates, ma- 
turity terms, amortization require- 
ments, or the quality and amount of 
collateral pledged. 

With a view to protecting the 
bank’s capital structure and general 
soundness, directors are advised to 
review loan policy from time to 
time. A policy which was adequate 
when introduced may subsequently 
cease to be adequate. 
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Loan Policy Checklist for Directors 


In carrying out their functions with reference to loan policy, bank 
directors should make sure that the following points are not over- 


looked: 


(1) Before a loan is extended, reference should be made to the 
liability ledger to determine the borrower’s total indebtedness to 


the bank. 


(2) Every loan should be accompanied by a repayment plan, 
concerning which active officers should be apprised, even though 
the plan is recorded in the minutes. 

(3) Important maturing loans should be reviewed before ma- 
turity, and instructions should be given to active officers if the loans 


are not progressing satisfactorily. 


(4) Charged-off loans should be kept under continuing review, 
and charge-offs should be frequently compared with recoveries 
made. Responsibility for effecting recoveries should be specifically 


assigned. 


(5) Financial statements should be analyzed and operating state- 
ments should be obtained when necessary for complete analysis. 
(6) Collateral, including real estate pledged, should be reap- 


praised periodically. 


(7) Policy should be defined with reference to: 
(a) The relation of the greatest risk assets—i.e., loans— 


to total resources 


(b) The relation of real estate loans to savings deposits 
(c) The percentage to be lent against appraised value of 


real estate collateral 


(d) The ceilings on discounts to be accepted from dealers 


(e) When to charge off loans 


Even though the actual making of 
loans is delegated to others, the 
bank’s directors cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for those loans. This 
ultimate legal responsibility they 
may discharge in their periodic 
meetings by reviewing and formally 
approving the loans made since the 
previous meeting. Alternatively the 
directors may set a formal policy in- 
volving the use of lines of credit. 
The American Institute of Banking 
recommends that every bank have a 
written loan policy. 

A written loan policy should be 
formulated after full consideration 
of (1) the bank’s position, (2) its 
experience, (3) its present and pros- 
pective trade territory, and (4) the 
probable loan and deposit trends in 
the proximate future. The policy 
should cover every type of loan 
which the bank desires to handle. It 
should lay down the terms on which 
such loans will be made. It should 
set maximum limits on the several 
classes of loans within the scope of 
the policy and the maximum limit on 


the aggregate loan volume. It should 
specify the relation which the ag- 
gregate volume should bear to cap- 
ital funds, to deposits and to invest- 
ments. It should lay down the rules 
respecting periodic liquidation of 
loans, the keeping of compensating 
balances, and establishment of lines 
of credit. 

The board can carry out its con- 
tinuing responsibility for loans most 
effectively by creating a loan com- 
mittee from among its members. In 
many banks, such a committee can 
be an active, efficient part of the 
organization for executing the bank’s 
loan policy, actually passing upon 
all loans and lines of credit regard- 
less of size. In larger banks, the di- 
rectors’ loan committee may act 
mainly as a court of appeals—the 
actual approval, review, and servic- 
ing of loans being carried out by an 
officers’ loan committee. In either 
case, the loan operations are super- 
vised by directors who in turn re- 
port to the full board at its regular 
meetings. 
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The Importance of Insured 
Buy-and-Sell Agreements 


Dr. WHITE, a chartered life under- 
writer, is vice-president and direc- 
tor, Advanced Underwriting Service, 
The Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HIs article is devoted to a re- 
2 view of various law cases, some 

old and some new, selected 
either to demonstrate a need for 
business insurance or to show the 
benefits that were derived from busi- 
ness insurance. 

The first group of cases comprises 
those dealing with partnerships. 
Some of these will illustrate the 
problem faced by the estate of a de- 
ceased partner in getting a fair 
Federal estate tax valuation of the 
decedent’s partnership interest. 
Other cases will show that a prop- 
erly arranged buy-and-sell agree- 
ment solves the problem. 


A Partnership Store 

First, to Bloomington, Illinois, 
for the case of Milton M. Cohn, Ex- 
ecutor, 7 B.T.A. 1064 (1927). Oscar 
Mandel and Albert Schwartzman 
conducted a general department 
store as partners until Mandel’s 
death in 1922. The store, known as 
“My Store,” had been on the same 
leased premises for 20 years, about 
one and a half blocks off the public 
square. The one competing store 
was located on the square, which 
was the best location in town. The 
partnership had made large profits 
in 1920, but earnings fell off during 
the following three years because of 
general postwar conditions and the 
poor financial condition of the 
farmers in the vicinity. Also, there 
had been strikes in Bloomington, 
and many workers had moved away. 
Under these circumstances, the es- 
tate returned the value of Mandel’s 
interest at $177,500 in the Federal 
estate tax return. This amount ap- 
proximated 75% of the inventory 
value of the partnership interest. 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
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enue determined the value to be 
$232,997.75. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals upheld the Commissioner’s val- 
uation on the ground that it had 
not been proved wrong by the estate. 
Then in Philadelphia there was 
the case of Estate of Henry A. Mad- 
dock 16 T.C. 324 (1951). The Mad- 
dock brothers, Henry and Percy, 
conducted Maddock & Co., an equal 
partnership dealing in mill and in- 
dustrial supplies. They entered into 
a partially insured buy - and - sell 
agreement, trusteed with a Philadel- 
phia trust company, some years be- 
fore 1947, when Henry died. The 
purchase price of a deceased part- 
ner’s interest under the agreement 
was his capital account at time of 
death. Accordingly, Henry’s estate 
was paid $256,085.38 for his inter- 
est, and this amount was reported 
on the Federal estate tax return. 
The Commissioner, by capitalizing 
average earnings for the preceding 
five years at 10%, determined the 
value of the decedent’s partnership 
interest to be $566,905.38. The Tax 
Court held on the facts that the 
value of the interest was the amount 
stated in the buy-and-sell agreement, 
without determining whether the 
agreement itself had affected the 
value. As judged by later cases, the 
agreement contained all the ele- 
ments necessary to establish value 
for Federal estate tax purposes. 


A Case of Six Partners 


Next, we go to Goldsboro, North 
Carolina, for the case of Estate of 
Lionel Weil, 22 T.C. 1267 (1954). 
Here we find the partnership of H. 
Weil & Bros., engaged in a general 
merchandising business. Five of the 
six partners were related, one being 
Lionel Weil’s son, and one being a 
limited partner. In 1946, the gen- 
eral partners executed an insured 
buy -and-sell agreement covering 
Lionel’s interest, and he was in- 
sured by the other general partners 
for $100,000. His son maintained 


approximately one-third of the in- 
surance, and was given a 90-day op- 
tion under the agreement to acquire 
up to $100,000 of his father’s inter- 
est. The purchase price was the 
value of the partnership interest as 
shown on the books on the last in- 
ventory date preceding death, plus 
accrued interest at a stated rate and 
accrued salary and allowances to date 
of death. The agreement prohibited 
Lionel from disposing of his part- 
nership interest during life without 
the consent of all general partners. 
At Lionel’s death in 1948, the pur- 
chase price worked out at $172,- 
209.90. The assets were carried at 
cost less depreciation, and at Lion- 
el’s death were worth $539,000 more 
than shown on the books. The Com- 
missioner determined that this 
amount should be reflected in valu- 
ing the deceased partner’s interest, 
and assessed an estate tax deficiency 
of $68,556. The Tax Court held that 
the purchase price in the agreement 
established the value of Lionel’s in- 
terest, based upon the rule to this 
effect laid down in cases involving 
similar agreements dealing with 
shares of close corporation stock. 
This is the first case actually apply- 
ing the rule to a partnership in- 
terest. 


Father and Two Sons 


Our next stop is Wichita, Kansas, 
for the case of Brodrick v. Gore, 224 
F.2d 892 (1955). Harry Gore and 
his two sons each owned a one-third 
interest in a partnership engaged in 
drilling and operating oil and gas 
wells and in selling their products. 
In 1949 they provided by agreement 
that on the withdrawal of a partner 
the remaining partners had a 90- 
day option to purchase the interest 
for a price equal to the book value 
of his share of the assets. In the 
event of a death, the survivors were 
obligated to buy the deceased part- 
ner’s interest at such price. Harry 
died in 1951, leaving a will in which 
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he bequeathed his partnership in- 
terest to his two sons and named 
them executors. As individuals, they 
petitioned the probate court for spe- 
cific performance of their agreement 
to buy the interest at its book value 
of some $346,000, and for a deter- 
mination that administration of the 
partnership was unnecessary. The 
probate court appointed a special 
administrator to represent the es- 
tate and, after a earring, decreed 
specific performance. The agreement 
was performed, and the sons as ex- 
ecutors reported the value of the 
deceased partner’s interest at the 
purchase price paid. The Commis- 
sioner determined a value of about 
$516,000. Both the Federal District 
Court and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
agreed with the estate that the pur- 
chase price in the agreement estab- 
lished the value of the partnership 
interest for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses, based upon the rule laid down 
in the close corporation cases. Thus 
it now seems well settled that the 
rule applies equally to partnership 
interests, under proper circum- 
stances. Note that here, as usual, 
the agreement was held nontesta- 
mentary in nature and not affected 
by conflicting provisions in the de- 
ceased partner’s will. The facts do 
not show whether any insurance was 
carried, but, had it been purchased 
in 1949, at most only three pre- 
miums would have been paid. 


Result of No Agreement 


Now we shall look at a case which 
shows the legal consequences that 
may develop following the death of 
a partner, where the partners have 
no buy-and-sell agreement. 

In Philadelphia, again, was the 
case of Spivak v. Bronstein, 367 Pa. 
70, 79 A.2d 205 (1951), involving 
the J. and J. Bar and Grille, where 
Jacob Spivak and Jules Bronstein 
were equal partners until Spivak’s 
death in 1943. He was survived by 
his wife and a son about two years 
of age. Since Spivak had no will, 
the son was entitled to one-half the 
estate. The widow, acting for her- 
self individually and as administra- 
trix of the estate—and purporting 
to act as guardian of her son—en- 
tered into a successor partnership 
with Bronstein to continue the busi- 
ness without interruption. The de- 
ceased partner’s interest was then 
considered worth $4,000. The part- 
nership agreement between the 
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widow and Bronstein entitled her to 
a salary of $40 a week, but entitled 
him to run the business and gave 
him an option to buy her out. Three 
years later, he bought her out for 
$8,500. She then sued Bronstein, in 
her own behalf and in behalf of her 
son, for an accounting of her de- 
ceased husband’s partnership inter- 
est. The court held that she was 
precluded by her agreement with 
Bronstein, but the son was given 
judgment for over $10,000, after 
crediting Bronstein with one-half 
the salary paid to the widow and 
one-half the purchase price paid to 
her. Thus the surviving partner was 
compelled to pay over $18,500 for 
an interest worth about $4,000 at 
the time of his partner’s death—not 
to mention payments for legal fees 
and court costs. A buy -and- sell 
agreement, with about $4,000 of in- 
surance on Spivak, would have pre- 
vented this. 


Close Corporations 


The second group of cases com- 
prises those dealing with the close 
corporation. Some of these will il- 
lustrate the problem faced by the 
estate of a deceased stockholder in 
getting a fair Federal estate tax 
valuation. These will be followed by 
the latest cases showing that a suit- 
able stockholder agreement solves 
the problem. 

We go to Houston, Texas, for the 
first case: Estate of L. J. Burda, 2 
T.C.M. 497 (1943). At the time of 
Burda’s death in 1942, he owned 
about 13% of the stock of a Texas 
corporation engaged in the highly 
competitive business of oil field sup- 
plies. His 16,000 shares were re- 
ported in the Federal estate tax re- 
turn at $3 a share. Book value just 
before death was $3.40 a share. Sev- 
eral small sales had been made at 
from $3 to $4 a share. The corpora- 
tion had an excellent earnings rec- 
ord, and the Commissioner deter- 


mined the value at $10 a share by 


capitalizing at 10% the average net 
earnings over the 5-year period im- 
mediately prior to death. The Tax 
Court established a value of $5 a 
share—an increase of two-thirds 
over that reported, but only half the 
Commissioner’s valuation. 

In Huntington, West Virginia, was 
the case of Estate of D. Byrd Gwinn, 
25 T.C. No. 7 (1955). The decedent 
had been president and treasurer of 
a family corporation engaged in the 
business of milling and merchandis- 


ing flour, grain, and feed in com- 
petition with national milling com- 
panies. Following Gwinn’s death in 
1951, his estate valued his 360 
shares at $40 a share in the Federal 
estate tax return. Although book 
value per share was over $200 in 
1951, the corporation lacked suffi- 
cient cash reserves and had been 
unsuccessful in attempts to remedy 
the situation. It had lost money in 
1949, but profits averaged about $16 
per share in 1950 and 1951. Most 
of the profits in recent years, how- 
ever, had come from extraordinary 
items such as a realized fire insur- 
ance gain, recovery on business in- 
terruption insurance, recovery on a 
fidelity bond, and gain represented 
by the proceeds of key-man insur- 
ance on the decedent. The Commis- 
sioner, apparently influenced by the 
high book value, determined that 
the stock was worth $195 a share. 
The Tax Court established a value 
of $60 a share. 

Now to New York City for the 
case of Estate of Albert L. Salt, 17 
T.C. 92 (1951). At the time of his 
death in 1945, Albert Salt was a re- 
tired president of Graybar Electric 
Company. He owned 4,000 shares 
which, like the other corporate 
shares, were subject to a stock re- 
tirement option at $20 a share. In 
accordance with its previous prac- 
tice, the corporation exercised its 
option to acquire Salt’s shares fol- 
lowing his death. The estate re- 
ported the option price of $80,000 
as the value of the stock in the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. The Commis- 
sioner determined the value to be 
$60 a share, or $240,000. The Tax 
Court, following the leading cases 
on the subject, held that the option 
agreement governed; consequently, 
the estate tax value of the stock was 
$80,000, as reported. This is ap- 
parently the only court decision ap- 
plying the rule in the case of a 
stock redemption, as distinguished 
from a stock purchase by the sur- 
viving stockholders. 


Father-Son Corporation 


In Rochester, New York, there 
was the case of May v. McGowan, 
194 F.2d 396 (1952). In 1927, pro- 
prietor Alber May took his son 
Harry into the coal and coke busi- 
ness as equal partner. While oper- 
ating as a proprietor, the father had 
borrowed extensively from his bank. 
This indebtedness was assumed by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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can't be 


matched 


in high speed microfilming 


ALL BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE 
TO MISS 
PICTURES 


Revolutionary automatic feeder in new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer makes it all but impossible 
to “double feed” documents and miss pictures— 
even when operating at a 400-per-minute clip. 


You feed documents by the handful. Iftwo items 
are stuck together, they’re halted at the feeder’s 
throat . . . do not travel into the Reliant. Operator 
can separate . . . resume microfilming immediately. 
This sensational feeder also straightens out docu- 
ments which are creased or folded. And it handles 
slightly oversized items without tearing them. 


ALL BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE 


TO MISS 
ENDORSEMENTS 


Reliant’s Endorser, working hand in hand with 
the automatic feeder, gives you an accuracy 
record which can’t be matched. 


This durable low-cost accessory lets you en- 
dorse or cancel your checks automatically in the 
microfilming run. Quickly pays for itself by elim- 
inating separate operations and the need for 
spécial endorsing and canceling equipment. 

Takes your operator only a minute to switch 
endorsing or canceling dies. And a minimum of 
maintenance is required, year in, year out. 


MAKE ANY COMPARISON—MAKE ANY TEST 


Have a new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
installed in your bank for 30 days without 
any rental charge . . . without any 
obligation to buy. 


Check the Reliant not only for precision in feeding 
and endorsing . . . but also for lowest per picture 
cost, operator comfort, versatility—any point. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 
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You really owe it to yourself—and your bank—to 
get more for your microfilming dollar. And Re- 
cordak’s offer lets you try before you buy—or rent— 
without any obligation whatsoever. 

7 
Get complete details on Recordak 
Reliant . . . and free trial offer. 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY--- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing Recordak 
Reliant . . . and details on free trial offer. 


Name 
Position. 
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Graduate 
School 


Exams 


The trust panel examiners at the right 
are, left to right, Fred N. Garrett, Jr., 
personal trust officer, The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York; Austin W. 
Scott, Professor of Law, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Joseph H. 
Wolfe, A.B.A. deputy manager and 
secretary, Trust Division 


ABOVE, LEFT—Savings operations panel examiners (backs to camera) are, left to right, Gustave Bottner, Jr., vice- 
president and comptroller, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York; Neil G. Greensides (foreground), supervising examiner, 
FDIC, New York; W. J. Hy'«ad, assistant vice-president, Howard Savings Institution, Newark, N. J. ABOVE, RIGHT—In- 
vestments panel examiners (seated in student chairs) are, in usual order, Robert L. Gray, Jr., assistant vice-president, Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Company, Philadelphia; R. H. Daniel, vice-president, First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Va.; F. W. 
Elliott Farr, vice-president, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia. BELOW—Agriculture panel examiners (at 
table), left to right, Henry L. Fleet, president and trust officer, The North Fork Bank & Trust Co., Mattituck, N. Y.; Mel- 
ville M. Parker, executive vice-president, First National Bank, Lebanon, Pa.; H. L. Goodwin, president, and chairman of 
the board, First National Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Economics panel examiners (seated at table) are, left to right, Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., A.B.A. deputy manager, director of re- 

search, and secretary, Research Council; Dr, A. Anton Friedrich, professor of economics, New York University, New York; 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of Department of Monetary Policy and Economic Policy Com- 
mission, and director, The Graduate School of Banking 


Students, before and after their panel examinations, in front of the Engineering Building. At least one of them seems to 
be saying, “Glad that’s over!” 
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Do-It-Yourself Ideas for 


Holding an Open-House 


. UR recent survey of family 
QO banking and spending habits, 
summarized in the June issue 
of BANKING, shows a great lack of 
knowedge of banking functions. It 
provides evidence of a vast field for 
expanding the use of bank services. 
One of the best devices banks have 
for getting closer to the public is 
through old-fashioned hospitality 
and the open-house method. 

This requires a high degree of 
skill and considerable effort, in many 
cases more than banks have avail- 
able or are willing to provide. It 
takes a staff well trained for this 
purpose. 

Open-house occasions can be of a 
general nature, showing bank meth- 
ods and equipment, or they can be 
tied in with special promotional fea- 
tures like home improvement or 
travel. 

Unless there is some good reason 
for doing otherwise, the open-house 
can usually be held most profitably 
in the evening. After-work hours 
permit both husbands and wives to 
attend and to bring their children. 
For example, the hours from 7 P.M. 
to 10 P.M. would permit most fami- 


lies to finish their evening meal and 
return home at a reasonable bed- 
time. Such a schedule also places a 
minimum burden on the bank’s staff. 

Well planned publicity for the 
program will make the difference 
between a good attendance and a 
disappointing one. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements and publicity in news 
columns, TV and radio announce- 
ments, statement enclosures, and 
lobby cards should all be used to 
give the public a continuous re- 
minder of what the bank plans to do. 

In addition, personal invitations, 
either letters or formal, printed ones, 
should be sent to stockholders, di- 
rectors (who are frequently on hand 
to welcome the guests), selected cus- 
tomers, and community leaders. In- 
vitations should also be sent to or- 
ganized groups—women’s clubs, 
businessmen’s organizations, fra- 
ternal groups, church groups, and 
schools, which may organize visits 
by classes. 

At the outset, a committee of staff 
members should be appointed to 
make the arrangements. The chair- 
man should be a capable and, if pos- 
sible, experienced person who can 


spend more and more time on plan- 
ning as the event draws near. 

Then a staff meeting should be 
held, at which every employee will 
clearly understand the object of the 
open-house, its importance to the 
bank, and his own individual part. 
Handled properly, such an occasion 
as open-house can be an excellent 
means of improving employee rela- 
tions as well as public relations. A 
feeling on the employee’s part that 
he has a definite part to play can 
greatly strengthen his loyalty to the 
bank. 


A Part for Everyone 


There can be an open-house as- 
signment for everyone on the staff. 
A can operate a machine, B can take 
his position behind the counter, C 
can explain the workings of the 
vault door, D can greet the public, 
E can help serve refreshments, F can 
help with a quiz program, and per- 
haps G, H, I, and J can organize an 
instrumental quartet. 

To lessen congestion and ease the 
flow of traffic during open-house, it 
is helpful to have a sightseeing route 
laid out through the bank. 

Besides flowers and other appro- 
priate decorations, the open-house 
committee can make good use of 
charts and ‘graphs, showing such 
facts as the number of accounts, the 
number and average size of various 
categories of loans, the average size 
of savings accounts, the route of a 
check through the bank, and so on. 

Various displays can be set up to 
add general interest, such as coin 
and currency collections, samples of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


An open-house in the new quarters of 

the Texas National Bank, Houston. The 

occasion was the opening of the bank’s 

new building. During the day more 

than 10,000 visitors toured the new 
quarters 
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A banker wears many hats! 


No other businessman works in so many different fields. 
He guards deposits, so he’s a custodian. He uses deposits 
through loans, so he must be an expert character analyst, 
and be able to judge the quality of a business, too... 
whether it’s mining, farming or making shirts. He’s an 
investor, so he must have a broad knowledge of the nation’s 
economy. He’s a bank manager, so he must be a personnel 
director, accountant, public relations man . . . everything 
that goes into running a company. 

In big banks, you can have specialists in these different 
areas. But in small- and medium-sized banks, every man 
must be able to wear many different hats. 

That’s where many of our correspondent friends tell 
us we’ve been particularly helpful to them recently. Each 
year, we conduct a Concentrated Course in Banking for 


men from small- and medium-sized banks. In a week-long 
program, they study all the areas in which a banker must 
work. And the different fields are taught by Mellon Bank 
officers who are specialists in these fields. 

We’ve been at it long enough to have an alumni body 
now ... in fact, we’ve even had reunions! Appropriately 
enough, since bankers wear many hats, the class uniform 
has been a hat... . like the one above. (The MBU stands 
for ‘Mellon Bank University,”’ which our “‘students” have 
called us from the start.) 

We’re looking forward to many more reunions, and to 
meeting new classes in the years to come. This is one 
more way to demonstrate our belief that correspondent 
bank relationships can—and should—go beyond the 
routine. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 


SURPLUS $180,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 
local manufactures, historical items, 
old-fashioned banking equipment, 
paintings and other spare-time work 
by members of the staff, and an ex- 
hibit of work done by students in 
the schools. 

Prizes can bé offered to winners 
in such events as guessing the num- 
ber of pennies in a glass jar or 
answering questions on a quiz-type 
program given at intervals during 
the open-house. An essay contest 
for students, with a banking or fi- 
nancial subject, can arouse a great 
deal of interest. The prizes, of 
course, are awarded during open- 
house. In fact, any kind of contest 
is an excellent opportunity for pub- 
licity in the local press and radio. 

Along with the officers, the direc- 
tors can function on the welcoming 
committee. At least, each director 
should participate in the program. 

All personnel having a part in the 
open-house should wear badges 
showing names and regular bank 
functions. 


Reminders for Later On 

Appropriate souvenirs for adult 
guests include pens, mechanical pen- 
cils, flowers, key chains, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, safety matches, potted plants, 
address books, memo books, key 
chains, blotters, calendars, and coin 
banks. For children the list may in- 
clude such things as new coins, 
candy, balloons, comic books (such 
as the A.B.A.’s Peter Penny series), 
small dolls, and pocket knives. 

Some banks, where a suitable room 
is available, have made effective use 
of brief moving pictures running 
continuously during open-house 
hours. Some have set up displays of 
counterfeit money with the coopera- 
tion of local police departments. 

Music during the program is al- 
ways an added attraction, either re- 
corded or live. In the former case it 
might be set up with the help of a 
local dealer in records and equip- 
ment, who would, of course, receive 
credit. 

There should be explanatory labels 
on items of bank equipment with 
which the public would not be fa- 
miliar. Some of these pieces of busi- 
ness machinery should be kept in 
operation, with some member of the 
staff besides the operator on hand 
to answer questions. 

At the beginning or end of their 
tour, the bank’s guests would enjoy 


An art exhibit in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company 
banking room. This 
exhibit brought 
more than 2,500 
guests to the bank 


some type of refreshment, which 
may range from cookies and a drink 
to an elaborate buffet supper. 

Tie-ins with currently well pub- 
licized activities are always an effec- 
tive way to show the local bank’s 
participation in important civic and 
other efforts. An example is Opera- 
tion Home Improvement, in connec- 
tion with which many banks have set 
up permanent lobby displays. 

An occasion for open-house, in ad- 
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dition to the opening of a new build- 
ing, is “Know-Your-Bank Week.” 
“Know Your Bank,” first used in a 
title in BANKING several years ago, 
has become the theme of annual 
statewide public relations efforts by 
banks, usually working together un- 
der the auspices of state associa- 
tions. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has also issued material that 
banks can adapt to their own 
“Know-Your-Bank” programs. 


Banks’ Baseball Schedules 


HREE New York City banks took 

advantage of a new format in 
some baseball schedules that have 
been the talk of baseball fans in 
the big city. 

The 20-page schedules, which are 
pocket size, include many features 
never before attempted in booklets 
of this kind. 

They include the home games for 
the world champion Brooklyn 
Dodgers, New York Yankees, and 
New York Giants, plus the 25 road 
games televised this season by the 
Dodgers. 

Each New York team has four 
pages in the schedule. One page 
contains the schedule, another 
carries the television and radio sta- 
tions, and the best one-season records 
made by the active players; there 
is a page of cartoons by artist Tom 
Paprocki and, finally, the playing 
roster. Each player’s name is pre- 
ceded by his uniform number, so 
that a TV viewer often knows the 
next batter before the announcer 
gets a chance to tell who he is. 

The schedules also show what a 


big league box score looks like, how 
to make one on a sheet of paper. 

Dollar Savings Bank of New York 
City, with five offices in the Bronx, 
features a testimonial on savings by 
Whitey Ford, brilliant Yankee south- 
paw pitcher who beat the Dodgers 
twice in the Series and won his first 
six American League starts. this 
season. 

Both the East River Savings Bank 
of Manhattan and the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Huntington, with 12 
offices in Suffolk County, feature a 
testimonial on savings by Johnny 
Podres, Brooklyn’s World Series 
hero. 

Dollar Savings Bank, of which 
Robert M. Catharine is president, 
took advantage of a suggestion by 
Vice-president Urbain C. LeGost and 
had two Yankee players, Bill Skow- 
ron and Tom Morgan, hand out 
schedules to Creston Junior High 
School boys who were depositors in 
the bank. 

The idea for the format originated 
with Frank Eck, AP Newsfeatures 
sports editor. 
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Invariably the Focal Point 
of all street-traffic eyes... 
DOUBLE TT'S light-studded, 
magically-changing time and 
temperature numerals . . 
seen public-serviced by 
Passaic-Clifton National's 
new Auto-Bank Plaza, 


Passaic; New Jersey 


U. S. Patent 
No. 2,673,976 
Other Patents 

Pending 


on design Copyright 1956 American Sign & Indicator Corp. 


American Sign and Indicator Corp. 
8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free DOUBLE TT 
Booklet, “THE WORD GETS AROUND IN FINANCIAL 
CIRCLES,” together with. other information on Double 


Time and Temperature Display 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, ill. 
HOME OFFICE: East 808 Sprague 
Avenue, Spokane, Washington. : 


AMERICAN SIGN AND INDICATOR CORPORATION 
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Insured Buy-and-Sell Agreements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 
the partnership, but as between the 
partners it was understood to be the 
father’s debt and he agreed to pay 
it. In 1936, they organized a cor- 
poration to take over the business 
and each received 500 of the 1,000 
shares. Although the corporation 
assumed the indebtedness that orig- 
inally had been the father’s, the 
bank insisted that both stockholders 
personally guarantee its loans to 
the corporation. The father and 
son entered into an agreement 
whereby neither would dispose of 
his stock without first offering it to 
the other at $100 a share; and 
whereby, upon the death of either, 
the survivor was given an option to 
buy at that price. But as the son 
had given his guarantee to the bank 
covering loans that represented his 
father’s original indebtedness, the 
net price which the son was to pay 
for his father’s stock was to be $100 
per share as reduced by 1/500th of 
the indebtedness due the bank at the 
time of the exercise of the option. 
When the father died in 1945, the 
indebtedness exceeded $50,000; 
hence the option price to the son 
was zero. The son, of course, exer- 
cised his option. The father’s estate 
reported the value of the stock at 
zero in the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. The Commissioner determined 
that the value was $50,000. The 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit held that the 
stock was worth zero for estate tax 
purposes. The Court affirmed its 
older leading cases of Wilson v. 
Bowers, 57 F.2d 682 and Lomb v. 
Sugden, 82 F.2d 166, to the effect 
that an outstanding option to pur- 
chase restricts the market value of 
the stock. In the face of the Com- 
missioner’s argument that the older 
cases had become outmoded and 
should not be followed, the Court 
stated: “We see no reason for ques- 
tioning the former decision.” 


Equally Owned Corporation 


And, finally, in Queens County, 
Long Island, New York, we find a 
case that shows, as a practical mat- 
ter, what may follow where an 
equally owned corporation has no 
agreement governing disposition of 
a deceased stockholder’s shares. The 
case is Matter of Prenske, 115 N.Y-S. 
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2d 184 (1952). Prenske and another 
man were equal stockholders in the 
Baldwin Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
when Prenske died in April 1945. He 
was survived by his wife and three 
minor children. He had no will, and 
his widow was appointed adminis- 
tratrix of the estate. The surviving 
stockholder refused to continue op- 
erating the business under the new 
circumstances. He informed the 
widow that he would sue for the 
dissolution of the corporation unless 
she either bought him out or sold 
the decedent’s shares to him. The 
widow bought out the survivor, after 
threatening to bring suit because 
the survivor had changed his mind 
about selling. The widow, individ- 
ually and as administratrix, oper- 
ated the business until the filing of 
an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in April 1949— just four 
years after her husband’s death. In 
her accounting as administratrix, 
she was held liable for the entire 
loss to the estate. This consisted of 
$30,000 for the value of her de- 
ceased husband’s shares in the cor- 
poration, plus $17,622.33 which the 
corporation had owed to him at 
the time of his death and which his 
widow had not collected. In render- 


ing its decision, the Surrogate’s 
Court stated: “There was no excuse 
for the administratrix to conduct 
this business for almost four years 
at the risk of the estate when her 
primary duty was one of liquida- 
tion.” 

Of all the corporations that stand 
in need of insured purchase agree- 
ments, probably the need is great- 
est in the equally owned two-man 
corporation. This case and many 
others show that, unless there is an 
active, competent and congenial son 
ready to step into his father’s snoes, 
there is no acceptable alternative to 
such an agreement. 


Business Insurance Needed 


In this trip among the cases, we 
have traveled to many parts of the 
country and viewed many interest- 
ing situations involving business in- 
terests. 

Each case has reflected at least 
one problem that was, or could have 
been, solved with the aid of business 
insurance under a suitable arrange- 
ment. The time to make such ar- 
rangements is, of course, the mo- 
ment the problem is anticipated. 
Perhaps this series of cases will 
sharpen our ability to detect jn ad- 
vance the problems best solved by 
business insurance and buy-and-sell 
arrangements. 


A CONTEST for this summer’s best window or lobby display featuring travel- 
connected bank services has been announced by American Express Co. 
through Assistant Vice-president James A. Henderson, shown below with 
Miss Meryl Tebbe. Any bank employee in the United States or Canada 
can compete for the 12 prizes, first of which is two round-trip air tickets 
to Bermuda or the equivalent in travelers checks. American Express 
furnishes contestants with a kit of posters which can be used as basic 
material for the display 
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Sound financing begins with research 


The extensive research facilities of 
The Northern Trust Company in 
the fields of investments, credit and 
economic matters provide an impor- 
tant background for the services 
offered to banks, corporations, busi- 
nessmen and institutions. These 
facilities combined with wide per- 
sonal contact with leading busi- 


THE 


nesses and financial institutions 
give Northern Trust officers the 
basis for a broad understanding 
of the financial and credit require- 
ments of our customers. 

We would welcome the opportu- 
nity to discuss the way in which we 
might be helpful to you and your 
customers, 


NORTHERN TRUST 


Commercial Banking * Personal Banking 
Savings « Foreign « Personal Trust 


Complete Services 
Corporate Trust « Bond « Safe Deposit 


COMPANY 


Northwest Corner La Salle and Monroe Streets 


Chicago, Illinois « Financial 6-5500 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Saving Promotion Costs Wasted Unless Staff Is Courteous 


EGARDLESS of the amount of 

money spent, the mediums used, 
or the over-all excellence of your 
advertising and promotion to en- 
courage savings, your time and 
money are wasted unless your staff 
is friendly, courteous, efficient, and 
has a sincere desire to be helpful, 
William E. Vojta of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, told the 
Savings and Mortgage Departmental 


Conference at the 54th annual con- 
vention of the A.I.B. 

“Encouraging thrift and keeping 
the name of our bank in the public 
eye is accomplished by various types 
of ads,” he said. “One of our most 
popular and, I think, effective ads 
has been our continuous use of small 
box ads, two columns by five inches 
in size. These ads carry a minimum 
of copy bearing on the benefits of 


YOU NEED THIS - 


IF YOU FINANCE AUTOMOBILES 


ES, thee AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALE COST INDEX will 
give you the actual wholesale cost figures you should have 
_ im order to’ base sound wholesale and retail advances on NEW 


automobiles. 


It is a complete, comprehensive and authoritative reference guide 
covering all models of the domestic makes, embracing all accessories 


and equipment as well. 


It has been compiled and published for the use of banks and finance 
and has won the admiration of those responsible for 


companies .. . 


the instalment financing of NEW automobiles in organizations 


throughout the country. 


You, too, will find this guide book indispensable in your organization 
in simplifying the understanding of the complex factors controlling 
the price of today’s automobiles. Get your copy NOW by mailing 


the convenient order coupon below. 


AUTOMOTIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


310 Lakeside Avenue, W. e 


ee Cleveland 13, Ohio 


4 310 Lakeside Ave., W., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


— Please send us ( 


CLIP-OUT 


) copies of your AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALE 
§ COST INDEX for 1956 for which we agree to pay $5 for the initial copy 


' and $3 for each additional copy. 


saving. They are the matchstick 
type of drawing, which indicates the 
benefits of thrift on a comparison 
basis. 

“If newspaper advertising is to 
be effective, it must be repetitious. 
Varying the copy is important, but 
the theme should be the same if the 
desired result is to be accomplished. 
. . -_We have 120 billboards in the 
Chicagoland area; and with the 24 
sheet posters changed monthly, they 
carry saving’s advertising most of 
the time. Billboard advertising must 
have eye appeal, and the copy must 
be short and to the point... . 

“Television is an effective means 
of advertising, but a very expensive 
one. Our experience, as far as direct 
results, followed much the same pat- 
tern as those from newspaper ad- 
vertising. If we advertised a booklet 
or a coin bank, then we received 
a large response; otherwise, it was 
difficult to measure the results as 
it always is in financial advertising. 
We are currently running spot an- 
nouncements three times a week, 
each commercial running 20 seconds. 


Window Displays 


“We have had no experience with 
radio, but it is my personal opinion 
that we are missing the boat... . 

“. .. particularly effective me- 
dium of promoting your bank and 
its services is window displays. Re- 
gardless of what your budget is, you 
can present interesting window dis- 
plays. If you cannot afford profes- 
sional display men, perhaps some 
one in your bank has a flair for this 
type of work. Perhaps you can have 
local merchants or manufacturers 
utilize your windows. Present hobby 
exhibits of your employees. Promote 
civic activities; and in this case, 
you don’t want to tie in direct bank 
promotion, but it does let people 
know you are civic-minded. It is 
an excellent method of promoting 
good public relations. 

“Last, but not least, is our lobby 
displays. Bankers are merchants, a 
fact which many of us never fully 
realize. We must sell our services 
just as surely and as competitively 
as merchants must sell their wares; 
and there is no better place to do 
this than at your point of sale, your 
bank lobby. .. .” 
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looking for super transit service? 


... focus on the people at 


You get fast action if your New York correspondent is Chase THE 
Manhattan. Chase Manhattan is on the job ’round the clock, . 

processing and clearing correspondents’ transit letters at top speed. H AS E 

The fastest transportation, combined with up-to-the-minute busi- M ANH ATT AN 
ness machines and experienced personnel, forms an unbeatable 


team that cuts float time to a minimum. BANK 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 
Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Central File Gives 


Fingertip Information 


most frequently consulted de- 

partments of our bank is the 
large central files system, installed 
about 15 years ago, in which reposes, 
ready for reference, information 
about practically everyone who has 
done business in any department of 
our bank during the department’s 
existence. Thousands of “active” 
folders are readily accessible, while 
thousands more in storage are ready 
to be resurrected if the occasion 
arises. 

When this central files department 
was inaugurated, a complete new 
start was made. New files were pre- 
pared for every customer as of that 
date, and, from that time on, a defi- 
nite program of collecting pertinent 
information was put into effect, and 
the data were placed in the new files. 

The folders themselves are filed in 
standard legal size metal cabinets, 
arranged by towns; the heavy card- 
board folders themselves, of course, 
are alphabetically filed. A huge card 
index, also alphabetical, indicates 
the location of the file desired. 
Where two or more persons—man 
and wife, partners in a business, etc., 
—are concerned, the cards are cross 
indexed. 


QO: of the most valuable and 


Here's How 


The procedure of building these 
central files is this: When a new 
account is opened, a loan made, or 
a safe deposit box rented, a pre- 
liminary yellow sheet, giving infor- 
mation as to name, age, address, 
business or employment, former res- 
idence, other bank connections, 
amount of opening deposit, type of 
account, and other details, is pre- 
pared from data given by the cus- 
tomer. 

This sheet goes first to the book- 
keeping department, where the 
ledger sheet is set up. The signa- 
ture card made when the account 
was opened goes to its proper file. 
(Should the account be closed, the 
canceled, closed-out card goes to 
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the central files to be attached to the 
preliminary sheet.) The yellow ‘“in- 
formation sheet’”’ goes to the central 
files, where the clerk makes up the 
index card and the folder, indicat- 
ing in spaces allotted thereto on the 
outside of the folder, below the name 
and address, the type of account— 
checking or savings—and other serv- 
ices used. At this time an addresso- 
graph plate is made and filed. 

The file, with the yellow form en- 
closed, then goes to an officer who, if 
he deems it expedient, writes the 
sources named by the customer for 
financial and credit information. 
Usually a letter of welcome is sent 
to the new customer, listing the 
other services the bank is prepared 
to render. The folder then goes back 
to the central files, ready for refer- 
ence at any time. 


It's the "Upkeep" 

But all this is just the beginning. 
From that time on, every detail of 
the customer’s dealings with the 
bank eventually finds its way to this 
folder. Records of loans made, man- 
ner of handling, copies of “past-due”’ 
letters, overdraft notices, financial 
statements, credit reports, changes 
of address, changes in name of ac- 
count, all go to the folder. From 
court records, reports of marriages, 
divorces, legal suits, transfers of 
property, mortgages, and reposses- 
sions in which the customer is con- 
cerned are copied and placed in the 
files. Clippings from the newspapers 
giving information about the cus- 
tomer also are filed. 

All of this information helps the 
bank to evaluate the customer, to 
realize his problems, and to assist 
him more intelligently. It is a great 
help in maintaining good public re- 
lations. 

The uses of our central files sys- 
tem are manifold. The first act of 
a lending officer, when approached 
for a loan, is to buzz central files 
for the would-be borrower’s folder. 
Here he inspects records of earlier 


loan experience; learns whether the 
customer is prompt or dilatory in 
meeting his obligations. He can 
compare financial statements re- 
ceived from year to year to deter- 
mine whether the customer’s income 
and holdings are increasing or de- 
creasing; if his business is improv- 
ing or deteriorating. He can quickly 
determine how much the customer 
presently owes the bank and 
whether or not another loan would 
prove the loan that broke the 
camel’s back. With all of this infor- 
mation at hand, he can decide with 
relative assurance whether or not 
to make the requested loan. 

Like all banks, we receive fre- 
quent inquiries as to the financial 
status and credit habits of our cus- 
tomers from other banks, credit 
agencies, and business houses. The 
complete information in our cen- 
tral files enables us to be of more 
assistance. When such an inquiry 
is received, it is attached to the 
folder of the customer in question 
and sent to the proper officer. With 
the information within, he is usually 
able to provide the desired details. 


Closed Accounts 


Periodically the folders of loan 
customers are checked for up-to-date 
financial statements; if no recent 
one is enclosed, a request is made 
for one. The file, with the new state- 
ment, then goes to the officers’ 
meeting, where it is discussed and 
checked. When an account is closed, 
the central file clerk sends the folder 
to an officer, with the close-out in- 
dicated. If no reason is given, a let- 
ter is written the customer, inquiring 
whether the closing has been due 
to any fault or negligence of the 
bank. This has sometimes led to 
straightening out a misunderstand- 
ing of which the officers were en- 
tirely unaware. 

All files are kept in the cabinets 
several years after an account has 
been closed; then they are trans- 
ferred to storage. The index cards 
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are retained for reference should 
business be resumed. Often, too, 
queries are received from banks 
or agencies in the new location of 
the customer several years after 
the account has been closed. 
Helps PR, Too 
Truly, our central file department 
is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion. Too, we have found that it leads 
to better public relations—because 
we understand our customers and 
the their problems more clearly through 
7 its assistance. It permits us to be 
= prompt with letters of congratula- 
= tion on promotions, marriages, and 
. other pleasant events in our cus- 
- tomers’ lives, and to send letters of 
de condolence in times of misfortune. 
eo Newspaper clippings keep us in- 
ly formed on these important events, 
Be and the customer is pleased with 
nd our interest in his welfare. 
uld The lending officer is particularly 
the benefited; the file of a would-be 
me: borrower quickly gives him a pic- 
ie ture of the customer’s financial po- 
ne sition and of the bank’s experience 
| with him; the record is right before mo 
pe his eyes; his decision can be made MODEL 250 
tal without delay. Like Patrick Henry, BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
"he perience. a single key. 
BELLE S. HAMILTON moon 
wi BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
< Trap door type. Coins delivered to cus- 
iry tomer by operator following depression 
the of a single key. 
— Batting around at night doesn’t 
ith help you to hit home runs in the 
illy day time. Cc : 
ils. oin paying with a BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
We've never noticed that a woman's by the simple depression of a single key does away 
intuition is any better than a man’s 
an when she is deciding which way to with the slow, subject to error, mental calculation, 
7 turn in traffic. hand method of performing this operation. 
The BRANDT way of making coin payments is the 
vision SPEEDIEST one POSSIBLE and errors are simply 
IMPOSSIBLE. 
ed, If you think trifles won’t be no- 
- ticed, just let catsup bottle drip Modern BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS have a 
number of improvements and are beautifully finished 
me: in a soft gray tone. 
Jue Patience may merely mean a per- 
what to do next. Other BRANDT products: Coin, machines 
nd- = Coin wrappers and bill straps j 
om In these high-priced restaurants 
they ought to have one table at!| HBRRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
ets which you could starve at reason- WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN | 
has able prices. 
ns- “Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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Never before such efficie 


Interchangeable printing head 
can be installed or removed without 
opening machine. Can be kept in ma- 
chine without printing—simply by 
turning off endorser switch. A head for 
any type endorsement or stamp can 
be prepared—with complete informa- 
tion, including progressive discs for 
changing date and batch number. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Bell & Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


‘ 
SH}; 
Vj 
* | 
| BANKING 


automatic check endorsing! 


Only the MICRO-TWIN RECORDER:-READER 


WITH NEW AUTOMATIC CHECK ENDORSER GIVES 


YOU SUCH CLEAN, FAST, EASY, ACCURATE 
CHECK ENDORSING DURING MICROFILMING 


FASTER AND MORE ACCURATE! No need to 
reduce speed . . . no more partial endorsements or 
total blanks. The new exclusive sensing device syn- 
chronizes the printing of the endorsement with the 
flow of documentsthrough the Micro-Twinrecorder. 
This assures you of a faster rate of photographing 
and endorsing checks because you don’t have to 
reduce speed, and a complete, distinct, individual 
endorsement in the proper position on each item. 


CLEANER! Operator’s hands never touch an inked 
part. Easily filled ink reservoir supplies cylindrical 
ink pad. To re-ink operator presses a remote confrol 
lever that releases ink to the roll only when head is 
in printing position and in motion. This eliminates 
possibility of spillage when head is out of machine. 
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The Micro-Twin with automatic check endorser provides 
you with a new and better way to endorse or cancel 
checks, and to imprint other material on documents at 
the very instant they are being microfilmed. 


True, other microfilm equipment can offer automatic 
endorsement, but ... only the Micro-Twin’s automatic 
check endorser gives you the three important exclusives 
described here. When you consider that the Micro-Twin 
provides you with a combined recorder-and-reader for 
less than you’d expect to pay for the recorder alone, it 
becomes apparent how much you can save in time and 
money with this fine Bell & Howell equipment—useful 
in so many phases of banking. 


Our local branch office, listed in your phone book, will be 
glad to demonstrate these exclusive Micro-Twin extras. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever theres business there’ 


Burroughs [Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marks 


EASIER! Day, month, and batch number can be 
changed from the operator’s position without re- 
moving the endorser head, making internal adjust- 
ments, or touching any inked part. Six remote 
control buttons, externally located, can be pressed 
to move the printing discs to any desired position. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


What business volume? .. . Market forecasts lesser volume. . . . 


How 


much money squeeze this month? ... Open Market Committee takes 


a hand... . Bank borrowings and “negative” reserves decline. . . . Rate 
. 234% bonds 


for Treasury bills eases. . . . Refinancing for August. . . 


called. . . . Some debt to be retired 


the market for Government se- 

curities, in reverse. Volume 
up, demand for credit up, cost of 
money up—market down. Volume 
down, less demand for credit, more 
money available at less cost—mar- 
ket up. 

So all anyone has to do in order 
to know whether to buy or sell Gov- 
ernment securities is to be sure 
what business is going to do. And 
nobody knows that! 

For example, take what was writ- 
ten and said not so long ago re- 
garding the outlook. Optimism for 
the long pull was fairly general. For 
the shorter-term, opinion seemed to 
vary from expecting a possible let- 
down for the third quarter to the 
belief that, in an election year, the 
necessary measures would be taken 
to keep business on an even keel. 
However, no one seemed to antici- 
pate any increase in the inflationary 
pressures until the fourth quarter 
of the year. 

In short, everyone was mostly 


guessing. 


\ goes business volume, so goes 


What Business Volume? 

Very little letdown in business has 
yet shown up in any of the figures. 
The cutback in automobile produc- 
tion, in agricultural machinery, and 
in a few other fields seems to have 
been offset by full production else- 
where. If the soft spots don’t spread 
into a rash, then perhaps the “roll- 
ing readjustment” will work itself 
out. 

The huge plans of industry, which 
contemplate $39-billion of capital 
expenditures this year, are counted 
on to sustain demand for a record 
production of capital goods. In fact, 
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MURRAY OLYPHANT 


some people wonder where the 
money is coming from. Can the cost 
be met internally from depreciation, 
retention of earnings and sales of 
bonds or stock without needing as- 
sistance from the banks? 

Despite the rise in unemployment 
in the automobile and other areas 
the employment totals stay up. As 
long as they do, consumers will have 
the money to buy. As yet consumer 
loans have shown no sign of dimin- 
ishing, although the rate of increase 
has slackened. 

Perhaps some slight decrease in 
the present total of employment 
would be desirable. There are those 
who say that we now have overem- 
ployment, and that, they say, is 
highly inflationary. 

Now there is a threat of a strike 
in the steel industry. If it comes, 
then what now seem to be too large 
inventories might be worked off and 
the loans to carry them paid off. The 
use in inventory loans was said to 
be one of the reasons for the de- 
cision of the Federal Reserve banks 
to raise the rediscount rate. 

Boil it all down any way you like 
and you come up with the same an- 
swer. There are opposing factors in 
the whole picture. If they balance 
out, no great harm will be done. It 
looks now as if they would, after 
some months of uncertainty. The 
market for Governments seemed to 
say so. 


Market Forecasts 
Lessened Business Volume 


Little by little during May, mar- 
ket prices improved. What other 
reason could there be except the be- 
lief that business would not continue 
to demand as much credit as it had 


since the beginning of the year? 
With some lessened demand for 
credit, some relaxation of the credit 
restrictive policies of the Federal 
Reserve couid be hoped for. Money 
might be available more cheaply. If 
so, with interest rates lower, bond 
prices would be higher. Perhaps the 
market was discounting such a de- 
velopment, perhaps overdiscounting, 
but there it was. Certainly no more 
money was currently available. Cer- 
tainly the large investor groups were 
still getting plenty of opportunity 
to buy other than Government se- 
curities and at better interest re- 
turns. But the Government market 
seemed to be looking ahead. 

Nevertheless, what volume of 
transactions there were—and they 
were not large—was to a large ex- 
tent swapping for tax benefits. Here 
there seemed to be an interesting 
change. Previously such swaps gen- 
erally resulted in just maintaining 
or slightly shortening maturity, with 
the emphasis on getting as much dis- 
count as possible on the new pur- 
chases. Now there seemed to be a 
willingness to extend the maturity 
a few years and, in some cases, to 
take some of the longer issues. It 
looked as though the opinion was 
that the low prices for the year had 
been seen and that current prices 
were reasonably safe values. 


How Much Money Squeeze 
This Month? 


Developments, as May came to a 
close, were of a kind to remove the 
fear that loans to corporations, to 
permit them to pay taxes this 
month, would result in a _ severe 
squeeze in the supply of credit, with 
the result that—temporarily at least 
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—the rate for Treasury bills would 
exceed the rediscount rate of 234%, 
banks would be forced to borrow un- 
duly large amounts from the redis- 
count windows at the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and the market for 
Government issues would make new 
lows or get back to April prices. 

Subsequent events made this re- 
sult unlikely for several reasons. 
First, the Open Market Committee 
started to buy Treasury bills from 
the market in the last week of May. 
Second, Treasury bills were taken 
well below the rediscount rate, and, 
third, both bank borrowings from 
the Fed and then ‘‘negative” reserve 
positions declined. 


Treasury Bill Rate Eases 


After selling at an average cost 
to the Treasury of 2.52% on May 7, 
the cost on May 14 and 21 was 
slightly over 2.70% but dropped to 
257% and 2.56% on May 28 and 
June 5 respectively. 


In every week, except the first, 
the rate declined enough within a 
few days of the sale to permit 
dealers to dispose of their purchases 
at a profit. Dealers consistently get 
about one-third or more of the 
weekly offerings, 

Demand from corporations was 
somewhat less prior to the June tax 
date but the OMC appeared to be 
taking up the slack. 


Refinancing in August 


There are about $12.5-billion of 
2% Treasury notes maturing on 
August 15. The Federal Reserve 
banks own about $6,700,000,000, 
leaving a little less than $6-billion 
in the hands of others. This is 
enough to make an attractive ex- 
change offer necessary in order to 
avoid too much cash attrition. 

Were the exchange to be made 
now, the new offering would seem to 
need a 3% coupon even if due in 
one year or slightly longer. By mid- 


July some easing of the credit pic- 
ture might make a 27%% coupon 
possible. The Treasury can be 
counted on to gauge the market ac- 
curately when the time comes to 
announce the details. 

In the market the maturing notes 
—offered at 99 59/64—-show a yield 
of 2.41%, which is just a little less 
than the 2.44% rate at which Trea- 
sury bills maturing on August 16 
are available. 

Some further “rights value” for 
the maturing notes may develop in 
the next few weeks, especially if the 
growing belief that money will be 
less restricted proves to be correct. 


234% Bonds Called 

The partially tax exempt 234% 
bonds 9/15/56/59 have been called 
for payment on September 15. There 
are only $982,000,000 of these bonds 
outstanding and it has been sug- 
gested that an exchange offer for 
them might be made in conjunction 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


ASIER money rates of recent weeks have helped the 

bond markets. Changes were fractional, but on 
the firmer side so far as prices are concerned. This 
cut down the yield a bit on outstanding obligations, 
both private and Government, which, in turn, made it 
more attractive to borrow for corporations, states, and 
municipalities, 

Good business is being done by the underwriting 
syndicates, against the background of gently rising 
prices. About four-fifths of the issues offered sold well; 
the remainder dragged somewhat. 

The June volume of new offerings has been some- 
what heavy, owing, among other things, to the auc- 
tioning of $93,000,000 of bonds by the Public Housing 
Administration and of $163,000,000 of public utility 
district bonds of Grant County, Wash. 

Somewhat easier monetary policies by the credit 
authorities, which have helped the bond markets, are 
apt to continue for some time. Important Treasury 
financing will have to be absorbed by the markets, 
which will require a considerable volume of funds and, 
then, soft spots in the economy, such as falling auto pro- 
duction and sales, cannot be ignored creditwise. 

The over-all assumption, at this point, is that the 
investment markets will be furnished with all neces- 
sary funds by the Federal Reserve authorities to keep 
the economy going at high levels on an over-all basis. 
Hence, present easier money may continue into autumn 
when the new automobile models make their appearance. 
If activity in this important area of the economy does 
not pick up then, easier money may continue as a 
matter of real and psychological encouragement. 

Owing to the large amount of civic improvement 
projects, road building, and similar ventures, easy 
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money policies can have important stimulating effects. 
The same applies to the formation and operation of the 
steadily growing pension funds. 

The nose dive the stock market took on the occasion 
of President Eisenhower’s sudden illness and operation, 
was compensated for by gains in the bond list. The 
fact remains, however, that stock prices from here 
until the Presidential election in November will reflect 
the uncertainty which surrounds the opinion of free 
voters every four years. 


Two major foreign investment deals are in the off- 
ing. Negotiations are proceeding for financing of the 


largest hydroelectric project in the world. It would 
harness the waters of the Nile. Involved are grants by 
some Western governments, as well as a lien by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, with the likely participation of commercial banks 
for shorter maturities. 

The harnessing of the Nile would facilitate naviga- 
tion, add several million acres of irrigable land to 
Egypt, and thus raise the standard of living. It would 
also provide transmission lines and hydro power for 
Cairo and other cities. 

Secondly—now that the West German Mark is almost 
fully convertible and stable—a group of German, 
Swiss, and Dutch banks under license of the Bonn 
central bank, have set up a new investment trust, 
Uscafonds, to make it easier for Europeans to invest 
in U. S. and Canadian securities. There are 18 spon- 
soring banks. Uscafonds will be managed by Union 
Investment Gesellschaft, Frankfurt. American agents 
and investment advisors are Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co. 
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with refinancing the 2% notes on 
August 15. 

Some time ago Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Burgess told a 
bankers convention that the Trea- 
sury would still like to put out more 
long-term 3% bonds when conditions 
permitted. Could some be offered in 
exchange for the called 234% bonds? 

The ownership of the 234% bonds 
shows about $575,000,000 owned by 
commercial banks and about $475,- 
000,000 owned by “all others,” in- 
cluding the fire, marine and casualty 
insurance companies. 

Unless by the’ time the offer is 


made the presently outstanding 3% 
bonds 2/15/95 are selling at some 
thirty-seconds premium (they are 
99 30/32 now) it is hard to see how 
very many 3% bonds would be 
taken. 


Some Debt Retirement 


With a balance in the general 
fund of over $6-billion on June 1 
and the very large tax payments 
during the month, the Treasury will 
be in a position to retire some of 
the debt in addition to the payment 
of nearly $4.5-billion of TA certifi- 
cates which mature on June 22, most 


ANOTHER CLAIM 


THAT PROVES IT! 
Credit Life means GOOD WILL 


for YOUR BANK 


McALESTER, OKLAHOMA 


When Mr. ........ was killed in an accident he owed the First 
National Bank of McAlester, Oklahoma, $2,669.80. Had this debt 
not been protected by Colorado Credit Life Insurance, Mrs. .... 
would have been faced with a serious financial problem. AND, 
the First National Bank of McAlester would have had a very 
touchy public relations problem . . . that of trying to collect the 
debt from a widow in her time of bereavement. Fortunately 
the debt was protected. The First National Bank of McAlester 
received a check for $2,669.80 from Mr. James McIntyre, Resident 
Vice President of Colorado Credit Life, and Mrs. ........ re- 
ceived a check for $330.20 (the amount of the original debt that 
had been paid off) and a note marking her debt as paid. 


... its OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Yes, it's Colorado Credit Life’s OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
that makes it easy to handle. Borrowers appreciate the 
availability of this protection for their loans. And you'll 
appreciate the service that makes it easy and simple to 
handle. Colorado Credit Life pays claims quickly .. . 
without unnecessary red tape. 


borrowers cant...PAYS IMMEDIATELY! 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 
DEBT CANCELLATION 
FIRE INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of which will be used to pay taxes 
on June 15. 

The gross debt, which will be sub- 
ject to the limitation of $275-billion 
after June 30, was about $277-bil- 
lion at the end of May. Payment of 
the TA certificates will reduce it to 
about $272.5-billion. 

The latest budget estimate by the 
Treasury foresees a surplus of about 
$1,800,000,000. The Treasury is al- 
ways conservative in its estimates, 
and there are those who expect the 
surplus to be between $3- and $4- 
billion. The cash surplus will surely 
be that much. This should put the 
Treasury in a position to pay off 
more of the debt as opportunity oc- 
curs, except that such surplus fig- 
ures are likely to strengthen the 
advocates of tax reduction in Con- 
gress. 


Second Half Prospect 


More importantly, the second six 
months of 1956 will inevitably re- 
sult in the usual substantial deficit, 
since the unfortunate effects of the 
ill-begotten Mills plan, which gets 
such big tax payments from corpora- 
tions in the first six months of the 
year and very little in the second 
half, are still in evidence. 

So the Treasury is now faced 
with the tough job of getting Con- 
gress to extend the debt limitation 
above $275-billion again. 


“Did ya hear the news? I’m to take 
over your job while you’re on vacation!” 
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EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLANS 


Guaranty Trust Company Develops 
New “Pooled’’ Funds Plan for 
Employee-Benefit Trusts 


Companies with pension, 
profit-sharing, or other em- 
ployee-benefit trust funds 
can now select pooled trust 
funds with investment pro- 
gram to suit their needs. 


A new kind of employee-benefit trust 
fund arrangement, established recently 
by Guaranty, makes it possible for com- 
panies desiring to invest in pooled funds 
to achieve greater diversification of in- 
vestments than ever before. 


Unlike many other pooled fund arrange- 
ments, the Guaranty plan does not 
“freeze” all participating trusts into a 
single diversification program. Rather, it 
is made up of two “commingled” funds: 
the first invests only in common or capi- 
tal stocks, the second in investments 
other than common or capital stocks. 


Here’s how it works: 


¢ The investment policy for each par- 
ticipating trust is determined by 
Guaranty after consultation with of- 
ficers or directors of the corporation 
—or the company may itself fix the 
investment policy. Within the scope 
of the policy established, the propor- 
tion of the participating fund to be 
invested through the medium of each 
of the Commingled Funds is then 
determined. 


The proportion of the fund invested 
through each of the two commingled 
trusts is subject to revision to meet 
changing economic conditions. 


There is no maximum dollar limit on 
the size of the individual trust that 
may participate. 

A trust may invest through either or 
both of the funds. 


Participation is limited to employee- 
benefit trusts of which Guaranty is 
sole trustee, which qualify under the 
Internal Revenue Code and which 
specifically authorize participation. 


Guaranty Trust Company is trustee of 
both Commingled Funds and is respon- 
sible for their operation and for the se- 
lection of investments held in them. 


Each of the Commingled Funds will 
hold many issues of securities, some of 
which, because of their size, could not 
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GUARANTY GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED COMMINGLED 
TRUST FUND TRUST FUND 


( COMMON : (EXCLUDING 


STOCKS) COMMON STOCKS) 


otherwise be readily included in the in- If you would like to have more details 
vestment portfolio of an individual regarding these funds, write on your 
participating trust. Everydollarthatan business letter- 
employee-benefit trust invests through head for a com- 
the medium of a commingled fund is, _plimentary copy 
in effect, “spread” among all the in- of “Two Com- 
vestments of that fund. mingled Funds for 


The participating trusts, therefore,no Employee Benefit 
matter of what size, obtain all the in- Trusts.” Address 
vestment advantages inherent in a 

very large fund. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK.  . 140 BRaADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 + Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20+ London + Paris + Brussels 
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Internes in Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) “He works so hard being nice to people at the bank all day, 


that when he comes home he just relaxes” 
Another wrote: “I hope more 


banks will avail themselves of such 
a program, for it is my belief that 
a great many students graduating 
from universities do not know what 
business they would like to follow 
as a career. I also believe there are 
institutions which have trained a 
college graduate, spending a great 
deal of money and effort, only to 
have the trainee decide he would like 
a different type of work. These em- 
barrassing situations (for all par- 
ties) could be reduced tremendously 
if more training opportunities were 
available to college students before 
graduation.” 


High Schools, Too 


Mr. Lauther’s own view on the 
subject is this: 

“Some variations of this program 
should be carried on in every col- 
lege and university. There will also “In our bank, for example, we every evening. They sort all of. the 
be many occasions when it would be have been working with a crew of items for the bogkkeepers to use 
appropriate at the high school level. five high school boys from 5-7 o’clock the next morning.” 


Your Customers Will Thank You 
For This Plan That Builds 
Volume For You 


Our Protected Loan Plan, the finest Credit Life 
Insurance, as created by our society, builds greater 
customer loyalty. A big plus in our monthly Business 
Builder service. Send for the current copy of 
Business Builder. It's packed with promotion ideas. 


Send For Our Tried and Tested 
Business Builder Plan 
It's filled with promotion ideas to help build more volume 


in every department. It is provided monthly to our customer 
banks. A copy is yours, without obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us a copy of your BUSINESS BUILDER, plus com- 
plete information about your Protected Loan Plan. 


Bankers Security 
wee Life Insurance Society 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. MORKIS GEORGE OLMSTED FRANK J. SCOTT 
Chairman of the Board President Vice Chairman of 


HARRY O’BRIEN Ww. L. COBB the Board 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Vice President and Executive HAROLD R. SWEET 
Treasurer t 


Vice Presiden Vice President 
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Business 
communication 
passes the 
“horse-and-buggy 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Nine Months Ended April 30th 1956 1955 


Income from Sales of Products, 


Net Profit after Depreciation but 
before Federal Taxes on Income $ 8,751, 226** $ 4,555,778 


Provision for Federal Taxes on In- 
4,414,494 2,290,461 


Net Profit after Depreciation and 
Provision for Federal Taxes on 
Income $ 4,336,732 $ 2,265,317 


Earned per Share—Common Stock 
(1,535,074 Shares)* $2. $1.31 


*After giving effect to the issuance of 191,884 additional shares of 
Common stock in February, 1956, pursuant to a rights offering. 

**Includes non-recurring income of $378,644, resulting from an 
award in litigation. 


(Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 


Today’s business thrives on communications—the faster the better. 


Realizing this fact, Royal McBee is not content to be simply the largest 
manufacturer of typewriters . .. important engineers of business systems 
utilizing McBee methods. Research and planning today is directed solely 
toward greater efficiency tomorrow, readying American business in every way 
that helps and hastens the exchange of information. 


When the speed of a word means business—check with Royal McBee. 


ROYAL MSBEE corporation 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 


NG July 1956 
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Recent Elections 


ENT W. DUNCAN, assistant vice- 

president of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, is new president of 
Chicago chapter of Robert Morris 
Associates. Other officers; vice- 
president, HAROLD P. JOHNSTON, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Live Stock 
National Bank; second vice presi- 
dent, JOSEPH J. KABERNA, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank; secretary- 
treasurer, CHARLES V. SHOSTROM, 
manager of credit department, 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 


ARTHUR L. NASH, manager at 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
was elected president of New York 
Chapter, Robert Morris Associates. 
Other officers elected: First vice- 
president, CHARLES F, FRENCH, vice- 
president, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany; second vice-president, J. B. 
REBOUL, assistant vice - president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank; treasurer, 
WILLIAM E. Scort, assistant vice- 
president, Irving Trust Company; 
secretary, DOUGLAS LEANDER, assis- 
tant treasurer, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds 
‘Trends and outlook—mid-year 1956 


This timely survey is available 


without cost or obligation, to 


help you appraise the op- 
portunities in today’s tax- 


exempt bond market and 
relate them to your own 


investment situation. 


Seldom has the investor been able to obtain as much 


take-home yield as is now available from state, municipal 


and other tax-exempt bonds. And, in addition, tax-exempt 


bonds offer widely recognized qualities of safety, stability 


and marketability. 


Send for this Mid—Year Survey for up-to-date informa- 


tion on the tax-exempt market, developments in supply 


and demand, an interpretation of the trends and outlook 


for prices. You'll receive with it our tax chart showing the 


income required from taxable securities to equal the yield 


from tax-exempt bonds. Ask for folder KC7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 « 35 WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Arthur J. Martel W. J. Cunningham 

ARTHUR J. MARTEL, executive vice- 
president of the North Side Savings 
Bank, Bronx, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Savings Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers Forum of the State 
of New York. Other officers: first 
vice-president, E. HOLMES MARSTEL- 
LER, assistant vice-president, Kings 
Highway Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
second vice-president, ROBERT W. 
RaMsEY, controller, Buffalo Savings 
Bank; secretary, E. HARoLp KIM- 
BARK, assistant treasurer, Broadway 
Savings Bank, New York; treasurer, 
KENNETH L. BIRCHBY, auditor, Ja- 
maica Savings Bank. 


The New York State Savings 
Banks Public Relations Forum has 
elected these officers: Chairman, 
WALTER J. CUNNINGHAM, JR., as- 
sistant treasurer, The Bronx Savings 
Bank; vice-chairman, -ROBERT F. 
PETERSON, assistant secretary and 
personnel officer, Jamaica Savings 
Bank; secretary-treasurer, LINDEN 
J. CLARK, assistant treasurer, Cort- 
land Savings Bank. 


The New York City Conference of 
Bank auditors and Comptrollers has 
elected these officers: President, 
Henry F. FOoORSSTROM, assistant 
treasurer, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank; vice-president, Morris A. 
ENGELMAN, auditor, Bankers Trust 
Company; secretary-treasurerf, 
CHARLES L. LEIST, assistant comp- 
troller, Chase Manhattan Bank. 


These officers have been elected 
by the Savings Bank Women of New 
York: President, PAULINE T. 
SILLO, East River Savings Bank; 
vice-president, Mrs. Rita E. HARVEY, 
East New York Savings Bank; mem- 
bership secretary, PATRICIA O’KEEFE, 
Central Savings Bank; treasurer, 
MariE F. ZIMMER; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. MARIAN G. HAEFELI, Pru- 
dential Savings Bank. The group has 
550 members representing 57 sav- 
ings banks in the New York metro- 
politan area, and eight affiliated 
associations. 
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Grower Reagan tells Farm Service Manager Jake Smith (left), and Purina Dealer Hugh Matthews (right) 
how he had 97% livability with 10,250 birds, made a profit of $1,828 on the Purina Program. 


$1,000,000 a year loaned by bank 
through three-man farm teams 


FARM SERVICE MANAGER GUIDES BANK TO 
UNMARRED RECORD OF SUCCESS WITH PURINA 
DEALERS AND GROWERS... The First National 


Bank of Jackson, Mississippi, has hit on a sound 
combination for successful feeder loans. The bank, 
represented by its Farm Service Manager, Mr. Jake 
Smith, teams up with Purina Dealers and Purina 
growers to put sensible, profitable programs to 
work ... programs that make money for the bank, 
the dealer, and the grower. 


Mr. T. B. Reagan, of Union, Mississippi, is a 
typical example. He found that he couldn’t make a 
good living on his 7914-acre farm with cotton alone. 
His neighbor and Purina Dealer, Hugh Matthews, 
advised diversification with broilers, and arranged a 
loan through the bank’s representative, Jake Smith. 


After two years, grower Reagan has this to say: 
“Chickens and the bank and Purina have put me on 
my feet financially. Without them I couldn’t have 
sent my boy to college, continue paying on my 
farm, and buy appliances for my home.” 


We will be happy to send you details on how profit- 
able poultry and livestock financing helps build 
community prosperity. Write Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, 1605 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Jake Smith and Hugh Matthews (p 
future livestock financing and feeding plans. 


WHY THE FIRST NATIONAL 
OF JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, LENDS 
THROUGH PURINA DEALERS 


“We feel our work with Purina Dealers and 
Salesmen is a contribution to the livestock 
and poultry interests in this area. We're 
proud of our relationship with Purina. We 
like to work with good, experienced dealers 
and sales representatives who follow through 
to be sure the feeder receives the service 
necessary to grow broilers profitably. We 
have never lost any money with our loans 
to Purina Dealers.” The bank lends in excess 
of $1,000,000 annually through Purina 
Dealers. It is interesting to note that First 
National of Jackson farm loans are for 
poultry or livestock... none for row crops. 


Partners in Prosperity 
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The A.B.A.’s new Committee on Employee Training holds its first meeting in Kansas City, Kans. Seated, left to right, 
Messrs. Youmans, Boynton, Schwartz, Stucker, and Greiner. Standing, left to right, Messrs. Amy, Welman, Ward, Harmon, 


Wilson, and Betts 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Employee Training Group 
To Produce Training Guides 


e preparation of a series of 


“how-to-do-it” manuals on the 
training of bank employees will be 
the first project to be undertaken 
by the Committee on Employee 
Training recently set up by the 
American Bankers Association. 
Plans for the manuals were devel- 
oped in Kansas City, Kans., May 24 
and 25, when the new Committee 
held its organization meeting. 

L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans., who is 
chairman of the Committee, reported 
that the purpose of the Kansas City 
meeting was to “set the initial goals 
for the Committee,” which was or- 
ganized earlier in May “to review 
the training problems of the smaller 
banks and develop practical train- 
ing guides for them.” The 2-day or- 
ganization meeting was devoted to 
discussing the scope of the training 
problems in banks and considering 
possible approaches to these prob- 
lems. 

According to Mr. Schwartz, there 
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will be five manuals in the projected 
series, with the first appearing by 
next winter and the others follow- 
ing periodically. The first manual 
will be devoted to the orientation 
of new employees; the second to a 
general discussion of ‘how to train”; 
and the others to training of book- 
keepers, proof and transit clerks, and 
tellers. All of the manuals will be 
directed to the management of the 
smaller, so-called nondepartmental- 
ized banks. 

The Committee on Employee 
Training is a joint endeavor of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion and the Department of Bank 
Personnel Administration of the 
A.B.A. It consists of four members 
of the Country Bank Operations 
Commission and four officers of 
large city banks experienced in 
training techniques. 

Representing the Country Bank 
Operations Commission on the Com- 
mittee are: Leon G. Harmon, vice- 
president and cashier, First National 
Bank, Riverton, Wyo.; Joseph C. 
Welman, Commission chairman, and 
president, Bank of Kennett, Ken- 
nett, Mo.; Earl Weydahl, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Killdeer, N. D.; 
Thomas G. Wilson, executive vice- 
president, First State Bank, Conway, 


Ark.; George R. Amy, deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Commission, 
A.B.A., New York City; and Charles 
E. Betts, Jr., Commission secretary. 

Other Committee members are: 
Ralph E. Boynton, director of staff 
training, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco; Arthur S. 
Greiner, assistant vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; Ernest L. 
Stucker, vice-president, National 
Bank of Tulsa; N. Rountree You- 
mans, vice-president, The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta; and George B. Ward, director, 
Bank Personnel Administration, 
A.B.A., New York City. 


A.B.A. Opposes $. 3790 


N a recent statement to the Senate 

Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry during its consideration of 
S. 3790, the American Bankers As- 
sociation called attention to the fact 
that American banks have $5-billion 
outstanding in loans to farmers. 
This measure would make credit 
available “for almost every agricul- 
tural purpose on liberal terms and 
at interest rates substantially below 
current levels.” 

“There is no lack of credit facil- 
ities available to farmers or to small 
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businesses, whether farm related or 
otherwise,” the Association asserted. 

Continuing, the A.3.A. stated that 
“under this bill the eligibility of 
borrowers for small business loans 
must be certified by a county com- 
mittee consisting of farmers. It is 
questioned whether these people and 
the staff of the Department of Ag- 
riculture would have the necessary 
experience to pass judgment on such 
credits.” 

It was also pointed out that 
“although termed Government in- 
surance of loans, such a program 
is not, in reality, insurance at all. 
Lenders, under the program pro- 
vided in this bill, not only are fully 
protected against loss of principal 
and interest, byt also are relieved 
of all expense in connection with 
the loans, including servicing and 
collecting the loans even where the 
loan is paid in full. In addition, if 
there is a default, and foreclosure 
becomes necessary, the Government 
assumes the entire cost of foreclo- 
sure and other charges incident 
thereto. 

“The program under this bill pro- 
vides, in effect, for an investment 
in a government-guaranteed obliga- 

“The programs contemplated un- 
der this bill would require appropria- 
tions both for loans and for 
administrative expenses of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in carrying 
out these programs far beyond any 
amounts that might be required 
under the other farm credit bills 
before this committee. 

“It seems certain that appropria- 
tions of the size that would be 
required for the programs under 
S. 3790 would hamper and might 
even defeat the efforts of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Ad- 
ministration to bring about and 
maintain a balanced budget. Fur- 
thermore, since the loans generally 
under these programs are essentially 
marginal loans, there appears every 
likelihood that, long range, there 
would be severe losses as a result 
of loan defaults. Such losses would 
fall on “1 the taxpavers of the 
country.” 


Awards to 50 Farmers 


qeer Weld County, Colo., farmers 
received the Colorado Bankers 
Association’s “Bankers’ Award” at 
a banquet in Greeley. These awards 
are given annually to farmers who 
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This effective exhibit was on display during 4-H Club Week in the lobby of the 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company of Ocala, Fla. The display was entirely the 
work of the Marion County 4-H Club members 


have cooperated with the Soil Con- 
servation Service districts by com- 
pleting most of the SCS’s plan for 
soil and water conservation. 

Conservation practices which led 
to the honoring of the 50 farmers 
by the 11 banks in the area included: 
3,421 acres of land leveling; 86 miles 
of irrigation ditch installations; 378 
small irrigation structures installa- 
tions; 882 acres of irrigated pasture 
seeding; 43,830 lineal feet of irriga- 
tion ditch lining; 5,162 lineal feet of 
underground pipeline; 351 acres of 
underground seep water drainage: 
77 acres of range land seeding; 33 
large irrigation structure installa- 
tions; four reservoirs constructed; 
one reservoir sealing. 

The total expenditure to install 
the above practices for equipment 
operators, materials, such as con- 
crete, tile, pipe, and seed, ground 
preparation, etc., amounted to ap- 
proximately $400,000. 

In addition, the awardees made a 
vast amount of other installations 
of equal importance in a balanced 
conservation program. 

Participating banks were Fort 
Lupton State Bank; Brighton State 
Bank; Citizens State Bank, Kennes- 
burg; First National Bank, Johns- 
town; First National Bank, Wind- 
sor; Farmers National Bank, Ault; 
The Eaton Bank; Hereford State 
Bank; First National Bank, Greeley, 
Greeley National Bank; and the 
Weld County Savings Bank, also in 
Greeley. 


Tri-County Treeville 


WENTY-NINE banks in Fillmore, 

Winona, and Houston counties, 
in southeastern Minnesota, spon- 
sored the Tri-County Treeville near 
Rushford, the state’s largest Arbor 
Day event. An audience of 1,500 
school children and adults listened 
while speakers told how to identify 
trees, how to care for them, and 
how to plant them by hand and ma- 
chine. Each person was given a 
carefully packed pine seedling for 
home application of the instruction 
received. 

George M. Robertson, president, 
The First National Bank of Winona, 
told the students that small forests 
will be set up in this area of the 
state where Arbor Day can be ob- 
served by each separate student 
body. Minnesota Bankers Associa- 
tion members, which have furnished 
mechanical tree planters for each 
county in the state, sponsor Tree- 
ville programs in cooperation with 
the Soil Conservation Service, For- 
estry Service, Extension Service, and 
county school superintendents. Cyril 
Kramer, president, Altura State 
Bank, was general chairman of this 
event. 

Four demonstration areas were 
maintained on the farm, where the 
attendants were given instruction by 
extension foresters and soil conser- 
vationists. Several trees were planted 
on the sloping sand stretches. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 
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Bank Services to Farmers Increasing 


Since World War Il, non-Government agencies have served farmers with 
a higher proportion of their credit needs ... Banks have contributed 
by improved credit services 


This article was prepared by the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and 
is based upon information covered 
in its recent publication, Agricul- 
tural Credit and Related Data 1956. 
This booklet is available at a nomi- 
nal charge to each member bank 
upon request to the Commission. 
Also available through the Agricul- 
tural Commission, without charge, 
are copies of studies giving com- 
parable but abbreviated data and 
information for each state. 


ERS are calling on banks for 
an increasing amount of ser- 
vices. Country banks are han- 

dling a larger volume of deposits 
than a year ago and available data 
suggest that bank loans to farmers 
continue upward. According to the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, about 93% of the insured com- 
mercial banks of the nation are 
serving farmers with increased 
credit facilities. More deposits and 
loans are consistent with long-run 
secular trends. But what surprised 
many in 1955 was that they in- 
creased at a time when farm income 
was declining. Based on experiences 
of the last half century, these trends 
could well have been expected to go 
down. 


Farmers’ Income Down 


A closer look at the farm situa- 
tion during the year 1955 (the last 
period for which comparable credit 
data is available) explains further 
what happened. The average net in- 
come of farmers was 6% below the 
year previous. This reflected, in 


part, a fall of 79% during 1955 in 
prices received by United States 
farmers. A sharp drop of more than 
one-third in hog prices contributed 
greatly to the overall decline. What 
might have been sharper reductions 
in farmers’ incomes were moderated 
by a 6% average increase in income 
from nonfarm sources. 
Notwithstanding a moderate de- 
cline in average net income and 
prices, farmers spent an increasing 
amount of money for production pur- 
poses. In part, this can be attrib- 
uted to the sustained high level of 
prices paid for productive and living 
items. However, a part of farmers’ 
expenditures are deferrable in the 
short run; but were not, by and 
large, deferred in 1955 as suggested 
by a 2% increase in farm produc- 
tion expenses and a high level of 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN BANK NON-REAL ESTATE AND PCA CREDIT 


U. S. INCREASE 
BANK 13% 
PCA 12%, 


SOURCE: COMPILED BY THE AGRICUTURAL COMMISSION, 
A.B.A., FROM USDA AND FCA DATA 


January 1, 1955 to January 1, 1956 


BANK PLUS PCA % CHANGE 
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farm equipment sales during most 
of the year. Further, farmers’ finan- 
cial assets, which include bank de- 
posits, remained unchanged. Nine- 
teen fifty-five was a year in which 
declining cash receipts and increased 
expenditures resulted in a 9% in- 
crease in borrowings. 


Higher Volume Bank Credit 


The credit services of banks con- 
tributed to the increased agricultural 
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credit outstandings during 1955. 
Bank nonreal estate credit went up 
13%, compared with a 12% increase 
for production credit associations. 
See the map for state changes. Gov- 
ernment nonreal estate loans to 
farmers declined 6%. 

Real estate credit used by United 
States farmers increased by a 
greater proportion (10%) than did 
nonreal estate credit (8%). Federal 
Land bank outstandings increased 


BANK AND PCA NON-REAL ESTATE LOANS 
OUTSTANDING, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1956 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
120 140 160 


80 100 180 


200 


by a larger proportion (16%) than 
any other group of lenders. 

Reflecting these increases, debts 
(excluding CCC holdings) on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, totaled $17.9-billion, 
10% of physical plus financial assets. 
Nonreal estate credit was 16% of 
nonreal estate physical assets, and 
real estate credit was 9% of real 
estate physical assets. 

Banks account for over two-fifths 
of all farm nonreal estate credit: 


VW, PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


300 


UNITED STATES 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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Emergency crop and feed 


Insurance companies 
Federal Land banks 


Production and economic emergency........... 


Nonreal estate 
loans outstanding 
January 1, 1956 
$3,308 , 443 ,000 

644,449,000 

3,500,000, 000 

405 , 684,000 


% change 
1956 to 1956 


$319, 443,000 
72,747,000 
13,494,000 


On January 1, bank outstandings exceeded $3.3-billion and, by the peak 
of this year’s lending season will approximate $3%3,-billion. The chart 
shows bank and PCA nonreal estate credit by states. 

In the farm real estate mortgage field, banks held $114-billion and 
insurance companies $21,-billion on January 1, 1956: 


Real estate 
loans outstanding 
January 1, 1956 


$1,346, 287 ,000 


% change 
1955 to 1956 


Frequent arrangements in 1955, as in previous years, were for banks 


to make farm real estate loans and later turn them over to an insurance 
company as previously agreed by all interested parties. In this way, 
banks provided one-stop service, including production and operating 
loans, plus longer-term credit to individual farmers. In addition to bal- 
anced credit programs involving approximately $5-billion, banks held, on 
January 1 of this year, Commodity Credit Corporation paper valued at 
$1.2-billion. 

Banks served farmers not only with more credit in 1955, but with a 
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Fitident machi 
Shut pu your, had what happens 


—to feel how every finger 
(of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position... how the 
over-size, plainly labeled control 
keys give direct “live” response 
..- how Totals and Sub-totals are 
obtained instantly by depressing 
bars, with no space strokes 
required. This is the first 
adding machine to fit the human 
hand—the first new keyboard 
granted a patent in years! 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window before 
they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key 
machine you see what you’re adding 
—so you can work quickly and 

accurately. Note, too, how Clear 
Signal prints automatically on 
tape with the first item following 
a total...also how True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or pre-setting! 


Ideas about adding machines are changing fast since Friden developed 
Natural Way adding. Seems like everybody wants to go 10-key with 
Friden! Your Friden Man can show you why—call him. Friden sales, 
instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 


NEW! New model Friden offers rapid multiplication 
with automatic step-over of multiplicand. 


Iride 


THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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larger proportion of intermediate- 
term credit. Available data suggest 
that nonreal estate bank credit with 
repayment plans longer than one 
year increased by about one-fourth 
in 1955. This intermediate-term 
credit included notes written for a 
longer period than 12 months, but 
the largest portion (one-fifth of all 
bank nonreal estate farm loans) was 
on 12-month or shorter notes on a 
renewal basis. Over two-thirds of 
the renewals were planned. 


Banks Lead in Postwar Credit 


Finally, the picture of bank farm 
credit trends will be in better per- 
spective if viewed with other agen- 
cies over a long period. Doing so re- 
veals a somewhat contradictory pic- 
ture: on the one hand, bank credit 
to farmers has expanded rapidly: 


% change 
1945 to 1958 
Banks (excluding CCC holdings)... +228 
Insurance companies.............. +142 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers Home Administration... . . + 5 


Individuals and others............. 


Yet Government-subsidized credit 
facilities continue to expand as new 
categories of FHA loans are devel- 
oped in acquiescence to pressure 
groups. The nation as a whole likely 
agrees that emergency public facili- 
ties are desirable. However, bank- 
ers and others interested in. the op- 
eration of our economy on a basis 
other than Government controlled 
have appropriately been alert to the 
inroads being attempted. 

It is encouraging to note that, 
since World War II, non-Government 
agencies have served farmers with 
a higher proportion of their farm 
credit needs. The basic way in which 
bankers have met pressures for new 
types of credit has been that of im- 
proved bank credit services. In- 
creased amounts of intermediate- 
term credit, as mentioned above, the 
addition of agricultural representa- 
tives in many banks, plus interbank 
or correspondent activities. have 
played important roles. 

Thus, the January 1, 1956, farm 
loan figures show that banks in- 
creased rather significantly their 
services to farmers in the year past. 
A large volume and high quality of 
bank services as in 1955, plus many 
more years like it, will contribute 
tremendously to improved conditions 
on American farms. 
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CASE sos 


An Authentic Case History From 


American Express Files 


Mr. Cressingham travels from St, Louis He discovers loss of $800 in Travelers He calls bank in St. Louis and is told 
to New York to board ship for France. Cheques on arriving in New York. to contact American Express in N. Y. 


He boards ship too early in morning Mr. Cressingham arrives at American The Paris manager has been advised 
to allow for refund in New York. ' Express Paris Office, 11 Rue Scribe. by New York, and Mr. Cressingham 
receives new Travelers Cheques. 


Mr. Harold Cressingham®* purchased $800.00 in American Express Travelers Cheques 
at the suggestion of his bank in St. Louis, Missouri, before traveling to New York 
to board ship for France. When he arrived in New York City, late in the afternoon, 
Mr. Cressingham discovered his Travelers Cheques were missing and immediately 
reported the loss to his bank in St. Louis. The bank advised Mr. Cressingham to *This name has been 
telephone the American E ompany in New York. Although the early morning Pree bles die 
i ble to give him his refund the same day, the : 
tely, and new Travelers Cheques were 


he arrived 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER: ONE MONEY SINCE 1892 
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Content of a Farm Loan Application 


A complete understanding must be reached between 
the banker and the farmer and the terms of credit 


M. W. ESPY 


The author is president of The 
Headland (Alabama) National Bank. 
This article is based upon a talk 
given by MR. Espy at the Alabama 
Agricultural Credit Conference in 
Auburn. 


AFETY is the watchword of our 
“ lending activities and we, as 
bankers, want to feel reason- 
ably sure that the principal and 
interest of our loans will be repaid. 
Sound extension of credit has been 
one of the major means in the eco- 
nomic development of our country, 
as we have been able to stimulate 
both consumption and production. 
Sound credit has enabled our farmers 
to increase their income and raise 
their standards of living to the high- 
est level in the history of our na- 
tion. It is necessary that we con- 
tinue to grant this credit and keep 
agriculture on a profitable basis even 
in the face of such growing hazards 
as declining livestock. prices, reduc- 
tion of acres for cotton, peanuts, and 
our other major cash crops. 

We are all aware that the three- 
fold criteria of credit are: character, 
capacity, and capital, and that the 
quickest and surest way of finding 
these out is through the means of 
the farm-loan application and finan- 
cial statement. The applicant for the 
loan knows more about his financial 
condition than anybody else and the 
time for the banker to become aware 
of it is when the applicant comes in 
to make the loan. 


No Uniformity of Design 


I recently made a survey of a 
cross-section of South Alabama and 
I find that our banks do not use a 
standard, uniform application and 
statement form. Some use the card 
file, some the Federal Reserve's 
farmer-financial statement, and still 
others use their own printed forms 
with break-downs of credit informa- 
tion in many details. 

In most cases, the lending officers 
do not take detailed financial state- 
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ments from borrowers unless the 
loan exceeds $1,000. On smaller 
loans, the banker is satisfied with 
a personal interview and generally 
grants the loan if the borrower has 
the three C’s of credit. 


What is the ideal farmer applica-- 


tion and statement form? Or is there 
an ideal form? Certainly, the best 
one is the simplest, most concise, and 
nearest to the point. The statement 
should reveal the current or liquid 
assets, the fixed assets, the current 
liabilities, the fixed liabilities, and 
the net worth at the date of the loan 
or as of the first of the year. The 
statement should also reveal the 
production records for the previous 
year, including cash sales of cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, dairy products, 
and poultry products, as well as live- 
stock and other farm products. 


Ability to Repay 

It is vitally important to ascer- 
tain the number of acres the appli- 
cant is going to plant in cash and 
other crops for the current year, and 
to learn as much as possible about 
his farm plan in order to foresee his 
ability to pay the loan back. In tak- 
ing a financial statement from the 
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can be set up accordingly 


application, the banker can ascer- 
tain the indebtedness of the cus- 
tomer, and, in many cases, the loan 
officer is able to find the man who 
is too deeply involved with other 
creditors. By having a signed appli- 
cation from the borrower, the bank 
is given extra protection in the event 
that the borrower has made false 
statements. 

A complete understanding must 
be reached between the banker and 
the farmer and the terms of credit 
can be set up accordingly. The 
farmer needs long-term credit for 
the purchase of land, erection of 
buildings, and for the draining and 
clearing of lands. This type credit 
is usually set up on a 10-year basis, 
and if a farmer wants longer terms 
he is referred to the Federal Land 
bank. Intermediate credit is desired 
for the purchase of machinery, 
breeding stock, and light equipment, 
and the farmer needs two to three 
years for this type credit. Short- 
term credit to farmers is needed for 
labor, feed, seed, fertilizer, and other 
supplies and should be paid when 
the crops are sold. 


Role of Commercial Bank 


Commercial bankers should play 
the important role in granting all of 
the above types of credit as it is 
better for the farmer to do his busi- 
ness at home with the local banker 
than to take his business to the pro- 
duction credit associations and other 
moneylending agencies. We must 
use every opportunity to encourage 
farmers to use commercial bank 
credit. By wise counseling, the 
farmer learns how he can increase 
his earnings by using more credit 
with the proper farm planning. In 
many cases, the farmer can use 
more money and do a better job by 
increasing his production. He should 
be able to borrow enough money to 
take care of his operating expenses, 
to purchase good seed, a sufficient 
amount of fertilizer, insecticides, 
and unforeseen emergencies. 
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Extend your facilities around the globe 


Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
I making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all ’sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 


Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 


on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANK LAW 


Money Orders—Transactions in Bank’s Shares—Minors 


MONEY ORDERS 


Court denies Government claim against 
bank which cashed fraudulently issued 
postal orders. 

Sy the Government, through its 

Post Office Department, is negli- 
gent in permitting a postal employee 
to mulct it of $13,000 by the fraudu- 
lent issuance of money orders, then 
the Government cannot recover its 
loss from the bank which innocently 
accepted the orders for deposit in 
the employee’s account. 

The case so decided by the Fed- 
eral District Court for the Southern 
District of Georgia got its start 
when a letter-carrier in a rural post 
office was permitted, occasionally, 
to write money orders. He made the 
most of these occasions, issuing, but 
neglecting to pay for, 130 money 
orders for $100 each, over the course 
of nine months. Each of the orders 
was made payable to defendant bank 
and sent to it for deposit in his 
account. The bank in turn collected 
the amounts of the orders from the 
central post office in Savannah. 

The evidence indicated that even 
a cursory examination of the money 
order accounts or the money order 
stubs at the issuing post office would 
have disclosed the employee’s fraud. 
It also disclosed that the local post- 
master had failed to exercise ade- 
quate supervision over the employee, 
and that through his own knowledge 
of the employee and the latter’s sud- 
den affluence the employer should 
have been suspicious of him. It 
further disclosed that it took the 
Government 19 months from the 
date of the issuance of the first 
order, and seven months from the 
discovery of the fraud, to notify 
defendant bank of the facts, and 
that the delay gave the employee 
time to withdraw from his bank ac- 
count all of the fruits of his fraud. 

The court found the Government 
negligent in all of these respects, as 
well as in permitting the orders to 
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be cashed at the central post office 
when presented by the bank. It also 
found no negligence on the part of 
the bank, and no circumstances 
which should have put it on guard 
that a fraud was being perpetrated. 
Then, stating that it was “perfectly 
clear’ that an ordinary citizen could 
not recover under the circumstances, 
the court held that recovery should 
also be denied to the sovereign. It 
found the case “readily distinguish- 
able’ from money order cases in 
which there was no showing of “such 
flagrant and continuing negligence” 
on the part of the Government nor 
any showing of how the Government 
could have avoided the ultimate 
loss, as well as cases involving 
forged, improperly endorsed, or 
raised money orders. 

Having so decided, the court then 
found it ‘not necessary to deter- 
mine whether the sale of postal 
money orders in competition today 
with those of private enterprise is 
a commercial transaction subject to 
the same defenses as apply to any 
orders sold by private enterprise.” 
U. S. vs. Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, U.S.D.C., S. D. Ga., 
Civil No. 703, April 25, 1956. 


BANK OFFICERS’ DUTY 


New York court assigns fiduciary char- 
acter to officer selling bank stock for 
estate of deceased stockholder. 


A DECISION of a New York probate 
court is authority for the propo- 
sition that a bank officer, director 
or employee who is authorized to 
sell shares of the bank’s stock for 
the estate of a deceased shareholder 
has the duty of foregoing all per- 
sonal and private interest in the 
sale and conducting it solely to the 
advantage of the estate. 

The decision was based on the fol- 
lowing facts: The administrator of 
the estate of an honorary vice- 
president and director of a national 
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bank who held one-tenth of its out- 
standing stock, having been advised 
by the president of the institution 
that $300 per share was a fair price 
for the stock, authorized him to sell 
it at that price. The president there- 
upon sold it, in varying amounts, to 
his wife, to the administrator’s at- 
torney and his wife, to several di- 
rectors and employees of the bank, 
and to a few of its friends and 
stockholders. All of this was with- 
out the knowledge of the admin- 
istrator. 


Ir later developed that, when the 
$300 quotation was given, the stock 
had a book value of $350, that within 
one year thereafter a 1224% stock 
dividend, plus stock rights of 1/6 
share for each share held, was de- 
clared at a special meeting of the 
stockholders, and that within 
another 18 months the bark’s com- 
mon stock was split 10 shares for 
one, and the old stock was quoted 
at $650 per share. By the time 
objections were filed to the admin- 
istrator’s petition for approval of 
his accounts, the shares were quoted 
at $758. 

The Surrogate’s Court for Suffolk 
County, in refusing to approve the 
administrator’s accounts, held that 
the sale of the bank’s shares to any 
officer, director, stockholder, or em- 
ployee of the bank, or to any spouse 
of any of that group, was improper 
and voidable. The court pointed to 
the rule that “any persons who, 
being employed or concerned in the 
affairs of another, have acquired a 
knowledge of his property, are in- 
capable of purchasing such property 
themselves. .. . For, if persons hav- 
ing a confidential character were 
permitted to avail themselves of any 
knowledge acquired in that capacity, 
they might be induced to conceal 
their information, and not to exer- 
cise it for the benefit of the persons 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Sound, dependable answers to the 
puzzling questions involved in unfolding 
federal tax changes call for a sound, 
dependable source of continuing facts and 
guidance . .. and here it is!? 


ii Week after week, each issue of Federal 
Tax Guide Reports swiftly, faithfully 
hurries to subscribers the last word, the 
D R A L newest development, the latest twist and 
~——‘turn of events in federal taxation -- of 
interest or importance in the everyday 


TA X G U i DE - conduct of business and personal federal 
tax affairs. 
~ e For CCH's Federal Tax Guide Reports 
span the whole work-a-day world of federal 


taxation for revenue -- statutes, regula- 
tions, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, in- 
structions. Pertinent full texts, filled- 
in forms, detailed explanations, editorial 
Tax Problems of the comments and suggestions -- plus a wealth 
Average Business of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and 
pointers, from week to week, make clear 
or Individual... - exactly what to do, and how and when 


Under the 1954 Code and why. 


Concise, compact, understandable, 
o here is the dependable reporter on the 
: federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, 
Feature the New Regulations the average individual, partnership, or 
business. Two Loose Leaf Compilation 
Volumes are included without extra charge 
to start new subscribers off on the right 
foot. 


For the Federal 


of 


Write for Complete Details 
COMMERCE. CLEARING. HOUSE..INC., 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
New YorK 36 CHICAGO 30 WASHINGTON 4 
522 FiFtH Ave 4025 W. PETERSON AVE 1329 E STREET. N. W 
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A phone call 
from YOU to him 


and fro him 


INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 
can obtain 
for you factual 
information on 


industrial 


or contact: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 422, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
relying on their integrity. . . . So 
strictly is this principle adhered to, 
that no question is allowed to be 
raised as to the fairness or unfair- 
ness of a contract so entered into.” 

Then, stating that there was “no 
doubt” as to the fiduciary nature 
of the relationship existing between 
the administrator as representative 
of the estate and the bank president 
as an officer of that institution, the 
court held that neither the bank 
president, the bank itself, nor its 
officers, directors, or employees 
should have bought the shares with- 
out the full knowledge and consent 
of all parties interested in the es- 
tate. In re Krabbe’s Estate, 147 
N.Y.S.2d 498. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Banks operating safe deposit depart- . 


ments may take comfort from decision 
of Massachusetts’ Supreme Judicial 
Court. 


N Massachusetts one McQuade 

leased a safe deposit box from a 
bank. Some time later, his sister 
appeared at the bank seeking access 
to the box. She had a power of 
attorney on the bank’s printed form, 
authorizing her to enter the box 
“with the right to remove all or 
any portion of the contents,” which 
McQuade had signed before a notary. 
Beneath his signature he had writ- 
ten “To use bank key.” Spaces 
printed on the form for the sister’s 
signature and McQuade’s signature 
in certification thereof were blank. 
The sister having no key, and the 
bank’s key alone being insufficient 
to open the box, the bank caused 
the box to be opened by removing 
the lock. 

After McQuade’s death, his ex- 
ecutrix sued the bank to recover 
damages for the loss of bank books, 
insurance policies, government 
bonds, and a considerable amount of 
cash which, both parties conceded, 
were taken at the time McQuade’s 
sister was given access to the safe 
deposit box. 

The state supreme court found 
for the bank. It held that the power 
of attorney was complete on its 
face, that the attorney’s signature 
and its certification were not parts 
of the power, would have served 
only as a means of identifying the 
person presenting it, and had no 
effect upon the right of the bank 
to honor it. 

The court also held that the 
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phrase, “To use bank key,” did not 
restrict the authority of the attor- 
ney to gain access to the box only 
by use of the bank’s key. It said 
that McQuade’s “plain intent” was 
to give his sister access to the box, 
and that the method by which it 
should be opened was merely inci- 
dental to the accomplishment of his 
main purpose. 

Finally, as to the executrix’s con- 
tention that McQuade was mentally 
incompetent to transact business 
when he executed the power, the 
court held that the bank contracted 
with him while sane to afford access 
to the box to a person whom he 
might authorize in the manner pro- 
vided by the contract, that the 
power of attorney presented by his 
sister complied with the contract 
and that the bank had the right to 
honor it without making further 
inquiry as to his state of mind at 
that particular time. McQuade v. 
Springfield Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co., 129 N.E.2d 923. 


MINORS 


HE danger of doing business 

with minors without the benefit 
of appropriate court proceedings or 
legislation removing the disability 
of minority is illustrated in a deci- 
sion of a lower New York court. 

A purchase money mortgage given 
by a husband and his minor wife 
being in default, the savings bank 
to which it had been assigned 
brought action for foreclosure 
against both the husband and the 
wife. The husband defaulted, but 
the guardian appointed to represent 
the wife in the action appeared and 
argued that the execution of the 
mortgage was voidable as to the wife 
by virtue of her infancy. The New 
York Supreme Court for Suffolk 
County, agreeing with the guardian, 
dismissed the bank’s motion for 
summary judgment against the wife 
on the grounds that, upon reaching 
her majority, she presumably would 
have the right to disaffirm the 
mortgage. 

By way of consolation, the court 
did state that its denial was without 
prejudice to a renewal of the mo- 
tion on a showing that the wife, 
upon reaching her majority, had 
chosen to ratify rather than dis- 
affirm the mortgage. Fulton Savings 
Bank of Kings County v. Downs, 
148 N.Y.S.2d 556. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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Home Modernization Paper? 


Our local manager will be glad to show you why more 
than 700 banks and financing companies are handling 
Holland installment loan paper on a non-recourse basis. 


Here are some of the reasons: 


e Holland is the world’s largest installer of home heating 
equipment — the only furnace company that retails its 
equipment nationwide! 


e Holland controls the end use of its products, because 
it maintains its own sales outlets. 


© Holland guarantees heating comfort, and backs up that 
guarantee with performance! 


¢ More than 5000 Holland men, in more than 500 factory 
branches and sub-branches are ready, 24 hours a day, 
to serve the more than 16 million Holland customers. 


Find out about availability of Holland paper for your 


bank. Just give our local manager a phone call, and he’ll 
be happy to discuss it with you. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 


Main Office and Plants at Holland, Michigan 


COAST-TO-cCoast 


WY BANE 


BM, 


RESOURCES—$2,700,000,000 


Bank or MonrTrREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ° 
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BANKING NEWS 


Since Becoming ABA President Fred F. Florence Has 
Spoken Before 35 Banking Conventions and Conferences 


Since his installation as president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on September 28, 1955, Fred F. 
Florence, who is president of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, has addressed some 35 bank- 
ing conventions and conferences. 


During the month of June alone he | 


had six speaking engagements, five 


of which were before state bankers | 


association conventions and the 
other was before the American In- 
stitute of Banking’s 54th annual 
convention in Dallas. 

In addition to his appearances be- 
fore A.B.A. conferences and conven- 
tions and state banker association 
meetings, Mr. Florence has spoken 
before a number of other national 


banking organizations, including the | 


National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, National Associa- 


tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- | 
trollers, National Association of | 


Bank Women, Mortgage Bankers 


Association of America, Financial | 


Public Relations Association, and 
Robert Morris Associates. 


innumerable Informal Meetings 


president of the A.B.A., has attended 


innumerable committee meetings, | 
staff policy planning conferences, | 
legislative review sessions, etc., in | 
New York, Washington, White Sul- | 


phur Springs, and elsewhere around 
the country. 


precedented prosperity and the more 
recent readjustments in some indus- 
tries, Mr. Florence has consistently 
emphasized the need for watchful- 
ness. Speaking before the New Mex- 
ico Bankers Association convention, 
he stated that “business conditions 
generally have been so good for so 
long that laxity has crept into the 
operations of many lines of busi- 
ness. It will stand us in good stead, 
indeed, to make a complete inven- 
tory of our operations—to tighten 


Fred F. Florence 


for us. If business continues healthy 
—as we hope it will—we shall be 
better prepared to share in its re- 
wards. If business should turn for 
the worse — even temporarily — we 
shall be in much better position to 
withstand its ill effects. This is a 
time when we need men of courage, 


| vision, and ability—-men who can be 
| conservative, but, at the same time, 
Furthermore, Mr. Florence, as | 


constructive and resourceful. It is 
a time when bankers must show 
great leadership and statesmanship.”’ 

While speaking before the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association, Mr. 
Florence said that ‘there have been 
few times in past history when it 


| has been as difficult to assess near- 
In his discussions of the responsi- | 
bilities of bankers in this era of un- | 


term economic developments as it 
is today.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“We have arrived at a point where 
bank loans constitute a significantly 
higher percentage of deposits than 
at any time in recent years. The 
proportion is now about 50%, if in- 
terbank deposits are excluded, com- 
pared with only 20% at the end of 
World War II. Moreover, the bank- 
ing system has also experienced a 
significant increase of $12-billion in 
its portfolio of securities other than 
Treasury obligations since 1945. 


our belts—and to be prepared for | Thus, total loans and non-Treasury 
whatever the future holds in store | securities now amount to 60% of 
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Seven National Committee 
Chairmen Named by AIB 


The chairmen of the seven na- 
tional committees of the American 
Institute of Banking for 1956-57 
were named during June by the 
Institute’s newly elected president, 
Leroy S. Clark, vice-president of the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York, New York City. The 
chairmen were announced on the 
closing day of the A.I.B.’s 54th an- 
nual convention in Dallas. 

The new committee chairmen are: 

Debate: Earl H. Cunerd, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Forum and Seminar: John A. 
Minehan, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., Los Angeles. 

Membership and Enrolment: R. 
Ben Lampton, First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Publicity: Ronald W. Randhan, 
Gary National Bank. 

Public Relations: William J. Gar- 
rison, The Denver National Bank. 

Public Speaking: Harriet V. 
Schwing, Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Irvington, N. J. 

Women’s: Elizabeth Lory, The 
Bank of California N.A., Portland, 
Ore. 


deposits, compared with only about 
25% at the end of 1945. 

“These developments pose some 
very important questions for the 
banking system. First, should the 
banking system continue the trend 
in recent years of increasing the pro- 
portion of its assets subject to busi- 
ness risk? In answering this ques- 
tion, it seems quite clear that a 
banking system that is geared to 
serve the credit needs of a growing 
and changing economy cannot deny 
a heavy responsibility for extending 
worthy credit by lending. Since de- 
posits are created through the loan 
and investment process, it would ap- 
pear to be far more desirable, in 
the long run, for the deposit expan- 
sion required for economic growth 
to have its origin in the extension 
of private, productive credit, rather 
than in Government deficits that 
may not necessarily be productive. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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Broader Fidelity Coverage 
on Mortgage Servicing 
Contracts Reported by ABA 


Rider Applies to Commercial and 
Savings Banks at Lower Rate 


A new form of fidelity coverage on 
mortgage servicing contracts for fi- 
nancial institutions has been agreed 
upon by the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee, representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York, and the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The new coverage applies to com- 
mercial and savings banks and to 
savings and loan associations, and is 
provided by member companies of 
the Surety Association of America 
through a rider to Blanket Bond 
Form 5, 22, and 24. It is broader 
than that afforded savings banks 
since September 1954, in that it in- 
cludes improvements recommended 
by the A.B.A. These improvements 
are: (1) writing of the coverage on 
a discovery basis; (2) inclusion of 
failure to deliver Government bonds 
as well as to pay money collected; 
(3) amendment of the nuclear ex- 
clusion to conform with the less re- 
strictive clause in bankers blanket 
bonds; and (4) broadening of the 
contract to include services of home 
modernization loans. 

“The rider,” according to the 
A.B.A. Protective Bulletin, “is de- 
signed to furnish blanket coverage 
in a minimum amount of $10,000 on 
all servicing contractors, including 
managers of real property owned by 
or under the supervision or control 
of the insured. The insured has the 
option, however, to exclude from the 
coverage and premium computation 
named banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, also industry service or- 
ganizations, acting as contractors 
and for whom coverage is deemed 
unnecessary. For named contractors 
the insured also may purchase spe- 
cific excess indemnity above the 
blanket amount selected.” 

Substantially lower premium rates 
apply to the new rider. For exam- 
ple, under the separate bond issued 
only to savings banks, the annual 
premium for the minimum coverage 
of $10,000 for one agent was $60. 
The broader protection in a similar 
amount for one agent under the new 
rider costs only $18.75 annually. 
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Bankers and Manufacturers Confer 
on Electronic Equipment 


A.B.A. electronics experts recently met with officials of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, in the first of a series of meetings with 
bank equipment manufacturers to speed up the development and perfecting 


of much needed bank equipment. 


It is anticipated that similar meetings 


with other equipment manufacturers will be held during the summer. 
Representing the A.B.A. at the National Cash conference were Everett J. 
Livesey, vice-president and secretary, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and chairman, Electronics Subcommittee of the Savings Management 
and Operations Committee, Savings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A.; J. R. 
Dunkerley, senior deputy manager in charge, S&M Division, A.B.A.; John 
A. Kley, vice-president, The County Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y., 
and chairman, Technical Subcommittee on Mechanization of Check Han- 
dling, Bank Management Commission, A.B.A.; and Melvin C. Miller, deputy 
manager in charge, Bank Management Commission, A.B.A. Some of the 
National Cash electronics authorities who participated in discussions are 


shown in this photograph with the A.B.A. representatives. 


Left to right. 


W. J. Carroll, Mr. Miller, W. C. Rosener, Mr. Livesey, Owen B. Gardner, 
Mr. Dunkerley, Mr. Kley and C. L. Keenoy 


Six ABA “Monetary Studies,” Used as Texts at Four 
Banking Schools, Are Being Bound in Single Volume 


In response to suggestions from 
many banks, the Economic Policy 
Commission of A.B.A. is making its 
six Monetary Studies available in a 
single bound volume. The bound 
sets may be ordered from the A.B.A. 

The aim of the studies is to ex- 
plain concisely and in nontechnical 
language the basic facts that every 
banker should know about the eco- 
nomics of our money and credit sys- 
tem. The titles of the six brochures 
are: “Our Financial System at 
Work’’; ‘How Our Reserve Banking 
System Operates”; ‘Loans, Invest- 
ments and Interest Rates’’; “The Ef- 
fects of Federal Reserve Policies” ; 
“The Effects of Treasury Opera- 
tions’; and “Basic Issues of Mone- 
tary Policy.’’ These are still avail- 
able in brochure form for $4 per set. 

Judging from the response they 
have received. the studies are filling 
a real need in the field of banking 
education. Many banks have dis- 
tributed sets to their officers and se- 


lected employees, and some are 
using them as a basis for internal 
training and seminar programs. The 
studies’ are also being used in con- 
nection with courses in the eco- 
nomics of banking at The Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the School of Banking of the 
South, and the Central States School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. The Pacific Coast School of 
Banking will use them for the first 
time this summer in its “Earning 
Assets” and “Investments” courses. 

Another use for the studies has 
been in connection with the execu- 
tive forum seminars conducted by 
local A.I.B. chapters. These are de- 
signed primarily for senior bank of- 
ficers and typically consist of six 
sessions dealing with various phases 
of banking and monetary economics. 
Eleven A.I.B. chapters offered such 
programs during the past year, and 
at least five additional chapters plan 
to do so next year. 
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ABA Vice-president Erle Cocke Warns Against Overconfidence; 
Emphasizes This Is Time to Cement Bank-Community Ties 


Bankers must exercise sound judg- 
ment and guard against overconfi- 
dence as their contribution to keep- 
ing America’s prosperity on a sound 
basis, Erle Cocke, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said while addressing the Mississippi 
Bankers Association’s annual con- 
vention. 

“Confidence is essential to the 
achievement of economic gains,” 
Vice-president Cocke pointed out, 
“but we must be careful that in the 
current situation it does not turn 
into overconfidence whereby indi- 
viduals and businesses become over- 
extended financially.” 

Since becoming vice-president of 
the Association in September 1955, 
Mr. Cocke has traveled thousands of 
miles to speak before some 20 bank- 
ing and industrial groups. These 
engagements include appearances 
before several state bankers associ- 
ation conventions; A.B.A. confer- 
ences, meetings, etc.; Association of 
Reserve City Bankers’ convention; 
and meetings of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 


Community Obligation 

While speaking in Hot Springs, 
Ark., Mr. Cocke said that “for a 
long while, we have placed a great 
deal of stress upon the obligation of 
the bank to its community. In my 
opinion, there is no time like the 
present to solidify bank relation- 
ships with the local community. In 
a period of growth and prosperity 
such as we have today, demands are 
being made for our services as never 
before. In the extension of credit 
and in handling money transactions, 
we have had to accept broadened ob- 
ligations for service to our commu- 
nities. We must be prepared to 
accept the challenge of finding out 
what the public wants and then must 
see how we can provide it. This 
means that we must not only study 
what we ourselves are doing in our 
own communities, but we must also 
secure a pretty good idea of what 
institutions in competition with 
banking are doing. We must explore 
the reasons for the developments in 
the area where we conduct our oper- 
ations, and must ask whether we 
are really doing a good job of re- 
sponding to our community obliga- 
tions. 
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Erle Cocke 


“However, this does not mean 
that we must open our doors to 
every kind of demand made upon us. 
Our service must be provided under 
the broad umbrella of sound bank- 
ing traditions.” 

In an address before the conven- 
tion of the Alabama Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Cocke said that it is 
his “firm belief that the banking 
business has an unusual opportunity 
in the years ahead to do a better, 
more effective job of educating the 
American people on the importance 
of banks and bank services.” 


Selling Media 


And he added: ‘This is not to say 
we have not been doing a good job 
of selling the people on banking. 
The efforts of individual banks, state 
bankers associations, and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association have been 
commendable. But times are chang- 
ing. Newer and speedier methods of 
communication such as magazines, 
radio, and television have in some 
respects converted our country into 
one large community. The family 
in Montgomery, Ala., hears and sees 
highlights of events in New York 
and elsewhere just as quickly as do 
residents of New York. 

“These national methods of com- 
municating with the masses are 
available to us, just the same as 
they are to other businesses and in- 
dustries; and it is our responsibility 
to determine how their advantages 
can serve the best interests of bank- 
ing’s public relations. The job of in- 


George Hanc Joins ABA 
Monetary Policy Department 


The appointment of George Hanc, 
formerly a teacher of principles of 
economics and money and banking 
at the Augusta Center of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, as a member of 
the staff of the Department of Mone- 
tary Policy of the American Bankers 
Association has been announced by 
Merle E. Selecman, executive man- 
ager of the Association. 

Mr. Hanc, who received his B.S. 
and M.A. degrees in economics from 
Columbia University, and is now 
completing work toward a Ph.D., has 
had extensive experience in the field 
of financial research and teaching. 
From 1952 to 1954, he worked under 
the direction of Dr. Raymond Saul- 
nier of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in New York City. 
He taught economic statistics at 
Manhattan College, and was assis- 
tant to Professor Frederick C. Mills 
at the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, before joining 
the staff at the Augusta Center of 
the University of Georgia. 

In the Department of Monetary 
Policy of the A.B.A., Mr. Hanc will 
be associated with Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, deputy manager in charge 
of the Department, and Dr. Murray 
G. Lee, secretary of the Economic 
Policy Commission. 


forming the people about our insti- 
tutions and our services is a major 
task of the local bank, as I indi- 
cated before; and may the time 
never come when we will default in 
this phase of the job. But that is 
not enough. We must take full ad- 
vantage of what national communi- 
cations can contribute to the prog- 
ress of banks and banking. 

“We have already made a signifi- 
cant start through a new, national 
educational program designed to 
supplement what the A.B.A. and in- 
dividual banks have been doing for 
a long time. You will be hearing 
more and more about this work as 
time goes on. I urge you to give the 
work your attention and your sup- 
port. It is an important develop- 
ment for banking.” 

Mr. Cocke, who is vice-chairman 
of the board and chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta, can look forward to 
an even more active speaking sched- 
ule in A.B.A. fiscal year 1956-1957. 
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Fred F. Florence Has Spoken Before 35 Groups 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


This means that as demands for 
credit are made upon the banking 
system, it must be prepared, through 
resourceful policies and practices, to 
place an increasing emphasis upon 
loan portfolios. This is imperative, 
because banking can expect to feel 
the continuing pressure of competi- 
tion, not only from other private fi- 
nancing media, but also from Gov- 
ernment itself as various interest 
groups seek advantage in the use of 
Government credit. 

“Second, since we as bankers can- 
not deny the responsibility for ex- 
tending credit by lending, the ques- 
tion is: ‘On what basis should the 
exposure to risk be accommodated?’ 
The answer to this question poses 
fundamental considerations regard- 
ing quality standards in bank as- 
sets, competitive relationships among 
banks themselves as well as other 
lenders, and responsiveness to mone- 
tary policy. We should perhaps com- 
bine all of these considerations into 
a general conclusion that banking 
policy must be dominated by pru- 
dence and the highest degree of re- 
sponsibility for the soundness of 
bank credit. The situation that ex- 
ists at this very moment—in the 
spring of 1956—illustrates this point 
clearly.” 

At the Colorado Bankers Associa- 


Southern Banking School 
Completes Seventh Session 


The School of Banking of the 
South has completed its seventh 
two-week session on the campus of 
Louisiana State University. This 
year’s enrolment totaled 334 bank- 
ers from 16 states. The graduating 
class numbered 112; there were 100 
second-year students; and the fresh- 
man class numbered 122. The school 
was in session June 3-17, with com- 
mencement exercises on June 16. 

There was a faculty of 60, which, 
with special lecturers, was aug- 
mented to more than 100. The 
school is sponsored by the state 
bankers associations of Ala., Ark., 
Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., La., S. C., and 
Tenn. Director is Orrin H. Swayze, 
executive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

The school featured nightly semi- 
nar sessions. Amongst those who 
addressed these seminars were John 
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tion’s convention, Mr. Florence em- 
phasized the savings function of 
banks. 

“A great many banks can and 
should do a much better job than 
they are now doing in promoting 
regular and systematic savings and 
in attracting savings funds,’’ he 
said. “To obtain our proper share 
of the public’s savings, we must pay 
a. fair and reasonable rate of interest 
on savings deposits. Under a struc- 
ture of interest rates that is mark- 
edly higher than that which pre- 
vailed in the 1930s and 1940s, the 
return paid to the saver is an im- 
portant factor in the intensely com- 
petitive race for savings business. 

“We must also intensify our ef- 
forts to inform the public of the 
advantages of saving by means of 
bank deposits as compared with 
competing forms of investment. 
Banks can have a great appeal to 
savers. Every bank should have a 
savings department and should 
strive to make it an important phase 
of its operations. 

“If our banks are to retain their 
strong position of leadership in the 
financial system, they must recog- 
nize the importance of savings and 
do all they can to make the savings 
function an indispensable and major 
part of their business.” 


H. Coleman, president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Gaylord 
Freeman, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; William H. 
Neal, senior vice-president, Wach- 
ovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem; Ben Wooten, presi- 
dent of First National Bank, Dallas; 
and J. Burke Knapp, director of 
operations in Latin America, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


Folder-of-the-Month 


“How to Balance Your Checking 
Account” was the A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department’s folder - of - the - 
month for June. This handy little 
direct mail piece has proved to be 
very popular with banks. It gives in 
brief, outline form instructions on 
“How to Reconcile Your Balance” 
and includes information on “How to 
Get Full Value from Your Checking 
Account.” 


New ABA Members Include 
13 Recently Formed Banks 


Twenty-two banks in 13 states 
became members of the American 
Bankers Association during May, 
according to the monthly report of 
Glen C. Mellinger, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization Commit- 
tee. Mr. Mellinger is vice-president 
of The Detroit Bank. 

The new A.B.A. members are: 

CALIFORNIA: United States Na- 
tional Bank of San Diego, Buena 
Park Office*; First Western Bank & 
Trust Company, Santa Barbara- 
Crenshaw Office, Los Angeles*. 

Fiorwa: First National Bank of 
Crestview*; First National Bank of 
Naples*; and Bank of Dade County, 
North Miami Beach*. 

ILLINoIs: Soy Capital Bank, De- 
catur*. 

KENTUCKY: Third National Bank, 
Carter Ave. Br., Ashland*; and 
Farmers Deposit Bank, Eminence. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Norwood Bank 
& Trust Company; and Middlesex 
County National Bank, Wilmington 
Office*. 

NEBRASKA: Center Bank, Omaha*. 

New JERSEY: County Bank & 
Trust Company, Lakeview Office, 
Paterson; and County Bank & Trust 
Company, Park Office, Paterson*. 

New York: Bank of Babylon, 
West Islip Office, West Islip*. 

Onto: First National Bank of Fos- 
toria, Bloomdale Office*. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Berks County 
Trust Company, Fifth & Penn Sts. 
Office, Reading. 

Texas: First State Bank of 
Groves*. 

WASHINGTON: Seattle - First Na- 
tional Bank: Aurora-North Park 
Branch; Industrial Branch; Lake 
City Branch; and Rainier Avenue 
Branch—all in Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Ohio Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Vienna. 


*Recently organized. 


* 


Glen C. 
Mellinger 


* 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Playing It Both Ways 


pe eae in the governmental 
agencies, we find on the one 
hand the Federal Reserve policy of 
maintaining a tight money market; 
on the other hand, we find FHA 
exerting all the influence it can pos- 
sibly muster to liberalize the regula- 
tions covering the amount and terms 
of FHA loans—yes, it is even ad- 
vocating a reduction of rates in the 
face of tight money.” So said John 
L. Gibson, vice-president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
in an address to the recent A.I.B. 
convention, as he asked: “Now, how 
in the world can we keep from 
materially increasing our debt and 
reducing the available funds for 
lending if we lengthen the terms 
of our loans and reduce the equity 
positions of the borrowers? Ob- 
viously if the majority of the lend- 
ers and sellers of commodities to be 
financed would increase the down- 
payment requirements and return 
the number of months for repayment 
to a sound and equitable limit, our 
economy would be far healthier— 
the tight money market would loosen 
up—and, within a reasonably short 
period of time, the buying public 
would have sufficient equity estab- 
lished to enable them to trade on a 
normal basis. . . 

“My personal opinion is that we 
do not need the Government to take 
us by the hand and make us do 
something that we should have the 
common sense and intestinal forti- 
tude to do on our own initiative. 
Experience -has proved that if we 
permit our competition to set our 
policies, we may be courting un- 
necessary losses and ultimate dis- 
aster.” 


Jersey Has Good Risks 


NSTALMENT LOANS delinquent more 

than 30 days were reduced to 
1.87% at March 31, 1956, compared 
to 2.10% at the end of the first 
quarter of 1955 according to a sur- 
vey of New Jersey banks conducted 
by the Consumer Credit Committee 
of the New Jersey Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Automobile loan delin- 
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quencies were .19% less than last 
year and home appliance loans were 
.33% below last year’s figures. 
Ewald S. Schoeller, chairman of 
the committee and vice-president of 
Passaic-Clifton National Bank and 
Trust Company, stated that the low 
delinquency record is further proof 
that the vast majority of people do 
not borrow more than they can 
comfortably afford to repay. 


“Controlled Flexibility” 
Urged as Proper Policy 


5 ee current period, during which 
credit conditions have been tight- 
ening, calls for a high quality of in- 
stalment credit management and 
know-how, according to the Instal- 
ment Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association which 
urged a policy of “controlled flex- 
ibility’ to keep the consumer credit 
industry healthy for the benefit of 
consumers, lenders, and the nation’s 
economy as a whole. Carl A. Bim- 
son, president of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., is chairman 
of the Commission which has just 
completed another of its periodic 
“Timely Notes on Instalment Credit,” 
which has been mailed to all A.B.A. 
member banks. 


J. Andrew Painter, vice-president, The 
First National City Bank of New York, 
presents check for proceeds of a $312 
medical loan to John J. Lavelle, Bronx, 
father of three. It turned out to be 
personal loan No. 8,000,000. The bank 
presented also a $100 savings account 
and two tickets to a Broadway show for 


Mr. Lavelle and his wife 


“The economic expansion of the 
past several years has received its 
chief impetus from the exceptionally 
high volume of durable goods,” ac- 
cording to the Commission. ‘Since 
a large part of this production con- 
sisted of consumer durable goods, 
it is only natural that to finance 
these markets there would be an ex- 
pansion of instalment debt. From 
reports of many banks and other 
lenders, it appears that this instal- 
ment debt is under reasonably good 
control, both as to the borrower and 
to the lender. However, some ele- 
ments of imbalance have been de- 
veloping which should not be ig- 
nored. Inventories in a number of 
lines have been accumulating, and 
this has already caused some set- 
backs in production and some unem- 
ployment. The months ahead may 
see more of the same. 

“Our present prosperity has been 
powered by an increase in personal 
borrowing at a rate that cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. The-rate of 
increase in instalment credit has 
leveled off in recent months; the 
question is how serious will be the 
shock to the economy resulting from 
deceleration in the rate of rise of 
personal debt.” 

In its bulletin, the Commission 
says that overproduction of con- 
sumer durable goods between No- 
vember 1955 and January 1956 re- 
sulted in inventory accumulation, 
such as is evidenced in the present 
automobile dealer inventory of new 
cars estimated to be in excess of 
950,000 units. Production is now 
running below sales; but in spite of 
the 20% reduction, inventories have 
been slow to adjust—the usual sea- 
sonal spring sales have not mate- 
rialized. 

“In a market which accounts for 
better than 50% of total instalment 
credit,” the Commission observes, 
“this situation can create a real 
problem to dealers and bank lenders, 
particularly when floor-plan financ- 
ing is involved. Remember always, 
people, not collateral, pay off loans.” 
The Commission urges banks to 
watch floor-plan financing closely to 
determine actual equity and credit- 
worthiness. “Unless inventory can 
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be reduced substantially before the 
normal selling season ends, dealers 
will face a difficult summer. Trying 
to sell excess 1956 models before the 
1957s appear could provoke new 
sales gimmicks and bring increased 
pressures for lower downpayments 
and longer terms to sell these cars. 

“While the demand for appliances 
continued strong for the first quar- 
ter of this year, the industry is be- 
ginning to show signs of slowing 
down because of high inventories. 
The appliance industries’ lull pro- 
vides an opportunity to regroup 
production and sales forces for the 


competitive battle. which is expected - 


among larger producers. Many new 
appliance lines will make their ap- 
pearance during the next few 
months and will be aided by record 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paigns. Look for more activity in 
color television—lower retail prices 
already announced should stimulate 
consumer interest.’ 


Check-Credit Report 


[* just a little over a year, The 
First National Bank of Boston 
has made its 10,000th check credit 
loan. The customer received as an 
outright gift the amount that he 
wished to borrow. Presentation was 
made by Roger C. Damon, senior 
vice-president, who conceived the 
idea of the revolving loan service. 

The bank advertises its First 
Check Credit Account as one of its 
89 services. 


Display Gives “Nudge 
A FUTURISTIC dream kitchen, com- 

plete with an electronic oven, 
was displayed recently in the lobby 
of Tulsa’s First National Bank and 
Trust Co. J. B. Johnson, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of the bank’s 
instalment loan department, ex- 
plained that the display “nudged” 
bank customers visually to remind 
them of home improvement possi- 
bilities. 


Makes 500,000th Loan 


N office clerk who lost his pay 

check and found it necessary to 
go to Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, for 
a personal loan hit the jackpot when 
the bank told him his loan was the 
500,000th such loan made by the 
bank. Peoples First marked “paid” 
on his $450 loan. It came in handy 
for the borrower—he has six chil- 
dren. 


Pay While You Golf 


ym A. G. Spalding Company has 
introduced a time-payment plan 
for financing golf equipment. Ac- 
cording to a company announce- 
ment: “John Doe, who buys 70% 
of the nation’s autos, 68% of the 
nation’s furniture, and 80% of the 
nation’s TV sets on credit, will now 
be able to buy his golf equipment 
on credit.” 


New Services Offered 


ou have used your Instalment 

Credit Directory and found a 
bank to repossess for you a car. 
Now what? 

Well, there’s a firm, licensed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which will truck the car back 
to you. 

The firm can transport a car from 
any of 37 eastern states to any of 
11 western states, or vice versa. 
It also operates within certain of 
the 11 western states. It is not 
licensed, however, to transport a 
car from Florida to New York or 
Maine to Illinois. 

This is not to be considered as an 
endorsement—merely a note to the 
effect that such a service does exist. 
Full information can be obtained 
from Max O. Nye, sales manager, 
Insured Transporters, Inc., 251 Park 
Street, San Leandro, Calif. 


HE Automotive Wholesale Cost 

Index* is a reference guide being 
compiled for the confidential use of 
banks and finance companies which 
finance new automobiles on the in- 
stalment plan. The guide covers all 
current models of all domestic 
makes, as well as the cost of acces- 
sories and equipment. 

Easy to use, the guide is digest 
size, with spiral binding. 
*Automotive Publishing Company 


310 Lakeside Avenue 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


News On Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Doubling Savings by Adding 
Life Insurance Coverage 


HREE commercial banks in the 
Middle West and West are at- 
tracting more savings dollars by the 
adoption of savings plans which in- 


clude life insurance features. The 
plan in use at the First National 
Bank of St. Paul, Minn., is known 
as the ‘‘Double Dollar Savings 
Plan’; the Beloit (Wisc.) State 
Bank’s plan is known as ‘Double 
Your Money Savings Plan’; and 
still another bank has named its 
program “The Twin Dollar Savings 
Plan.” 
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“Double Dollar Savings Plan" 


The First National’s “Double Dol- 
lar Savings Plan’ is designed to 
attract new accounts. The account 
has the incentive of a life insurance 
policy equal to the balance on de- 
posit, but not exceeding $1,000. As 
each new account is opened under 
this plan the life of the depositor 
automatically becomes insured for 
the amount of his deposit and the 
policy remains in force, balancing 
with any additional deposits up to 
the prescribed limit of insurance. 
In the event of death, a sum equal 
to the balance on deposit is imme- 
diately credited to the account from 


the proceeds of the life policy. While 
the original deposit may be more 
than $1,000, or the account may 
grow to exceed $1,000, the insurance 
benefit does not increase beyond 
that amount. 


“Double Your Money 
Savings Plan" 


The Beloit State’s “Double Your 
Money Savings Plan’ extends the 
double payment feature through life 
insurance benefits to all existing 
accounts, as well as to new accounts, 
and applies to all depositors who are 
not over 60 years of age. Present 
depositors are automatically covered 
under the terms of the policy, and 
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new depositors receive the insurance 
> efit 90 days after opening an 

ecount. The life policy remains in 
force for all depositors, equal to 
the balance of the account up to a 
maximum insurance limit of $2,500 
for single name accounts and $5,000 
for joint accounts. Should death 
occur the amount of deposit within 
these limits doubles because of the 
life policy. Proceeds of the policy 
are immediately credited to the ac- 
count. Accounts are not limited to 
the top limit for which insurance 
coverage applies. 


Attractive Inducements 


Both of these plans offer attrac- 
tive inducements to depositors. They 
not only encourage new deposits be- 
cause of the “double value’ features, 
they also discourage withdrawals of 
existing accounts, because the loss 
would be equivalent to $2 for every 
$1 withdrawn. Both plans offer an 
incentive to start savings and to 
keep savings growing. 


Premium Costs to Banks 


The premium cost to the bank on 
the First National “Double Dollar 
Savings Plan” is at the rate of $7.50 
per $1,000 of insurance for people 
under 45 years of age and $12.50 
per $1,000 at age 45 and over. This 
amounts to % and 144%, respec- 
tively, of the insured balances. 
Dividends received by the bank from 
the insurance company may apply 
against the premium costs. On the 
basis of normal claims, the gross 
insurance premium cost is expected 
to be reduced by about 4%, of 1% 
by dividends received from the in- 
surance company. 


DURFEE TRUST COMPANY 


This striking 3-di- 
mentional lobby 
display featuring 
the Vacation Club 
of the Upper 
Darby (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank has 
produced much 
favorable com- 
ment and a con- 
siderable amount 
of new business. 
Through the use 
of effective light- 
ing, the vacation 
scenes in the eyes 
light up simul- 
taneously with the 
rays of the sun 


The premium cost on the Beloit 
State “Double Your Money Savings 
Plan” is at the rate of 9/10 of 1% 
per month on the total balance of 
all insured accounts, payable on the 
10th of the month and covering the 
preceding month’s balances. At the 
end of 12 months the bank receives 
a rebate, based upon a survey of loss 
experience, which is expected to re- 
duce the net annual cost to the 
bank to approximately 1% of 1% 
of insured balances. 


Premium Payment Procedure 


Under First National’s ‘Double 
Dollar Savings Plan” premiums are 
paid on interest due dates, covering 
the preceding interest period. If the 
interest paid to the depositor by the 
bank, for example, is 144% and the 
depositor is under 45 years of age. 
the premium is 50% of the total 
interest paid on the account (50% 
of 114% equals 34 of 1%, or $7.50 
per $1,000 gross premium). 


This B.M.C. Dur- 
fee Trust Com- 
pany exhibit fea- 
tured school sav- 
ings banking at a 
parochial school 
teachers’ conven- 
tion in Fall River, 
Mass. Durfee 
Trust offers school 
savings banking 
to 55 public 
schools Fall 
River and seven 
adjacent com- 
munities, L. to r., 
J. A. Robinson, 
manager, Savings 
Department; 
Madeleine J. 
Thompson, Sav- 
ings Department; 
and F. L. Buswell, 
assistant treasurer 


Under Beloit State’s “Double Your 
Money Savings Plan” deposit and 
withdrawal activity is examined 
each day and the daily insured 
balance is obtained and classified as 
to single name account up to $2,500 
insurance and joint accounts up to 
$5,000 insurance. New accounts are 
not included in the insured totals 
for 90 days. At the end of each 
month the average insured balances 
are computed and the monthly in- 
surance premium is paid. 


Administration and Accounting 


In the case of the “Double Dollar 
Savings Plan” an application card 
for insurance is signed by the de- 
positor and a certification that the 
insurance is in effect is gummed to 
the inside of the passbook. The 
application contains a _ statement 
that the depositor is in good health, 
which takes the place of a physical 
examination. In case of a joint ac- 
count, only one party to the account 
may be insured. Simplicity of ad- 
ministration, accounting, and opera- 
tion are important features. 

In the case of “Double Your 
Money Savings Plan” the individual 
insurance contracts are payable to 
the bank. Each depositor receives 
a policy, the size and shape of a 
passbook, on which is gummed the 
name of the depositor, account num- 
ber, date of birth, and signature. 


Savings Certificates 


CERTIFICATES paying 214% 
interest per year were introduced 
by the National Bank of Detroit on 
June 1, and will be available at all 
of the bank’s 52 offices. 

These new certificates will earn 
the 214% rate if held six months 
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or longer. They will not have a 
specific maturity date and the in- 
terest will be paid semiannually 
from date of issue to date of with- 
drawal. 


New York Mutuals Plan to 
Open Subway Annexes 


AS of plans for two 
new banking annexes on the 
mezzanine level of the 14th Street 
IRT and BMT subway stations in 
New York City was made by James 
T. Lee, president, Central Savings 
Bank, and R. H. Brownell, president, 
Union Square Savings Bank. 
“Thousands of our present de- 
positors as well as thousands of 
prospective savers will benefit by 
the great convenience of these sub- 
way Offices,” Presidents Lee and 
Brownell said in a joint statement. 


Arthur S. Brinkley, Jr., assistant cashier, 
and James W. Rawles, vice-president, 
State Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, to the amusement 
of staff and customers, modeled the tall, 
conical Bermuda hats before this travel 
display in the bank’s lobby. The bank’s 
Vacation Club slogan, “Have Vacation 
Funds for Vacation Fun,” was featured 
in bulletin type on the center panel of 
the display 


Savings Apathy Is Threat 


ERMONT ROYSTER, senior asso- 
Y cies editor, The Wall Street 
Journal, said recently that ‘‘people 
are just not as interested in saving 
money as they were 20 years ago.” 

“Total savings have, of course, 
increased in the past 10 or 15 years 
because the country is bigger and 
there are more dollars around,” he 
said. “But proportionately people’s 
debts have grown faster and larger 
than their savings.” 

While speaking at the 26th an- 
nual trustees’ day banquet of the 
Savings Banks Association of Mass- 
achusetts, Mr. Royster cautioned 
that “business’ future as well as the 
country’s is threatened .. .” 

The success of businessmen, he 
said, depends upon their ability to 
react quickly to changing attitudes. 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


ChapmanNamesCommittees 
for Chicago Trust Meeting 


OMMITTEES for the 25th Mid-Con- 

tinent Trust Conference of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association have been an- 
nounced by Richard P. Chapman, 
president of the Division and presi- 
dent of The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. The conference 
will be held November 15-16 at The 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

The conference will bring together 
representatives of: bank trust de- 
partments from Ark., Colo., Ill., Ind., 
Iowa, Kans., Ky., La., Mich., Minn., 
Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., S. 
Dak., Tenn., Texas, and Wisc. The 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago will be host to the confer- 
ence. 

A. J. Baber, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago Title and Trust Co., 
is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. Other committee mem- 
bers are: Victor L. Bedingfield, 
trust officer, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., registra- 
tion; Michael A. Georgen, cashier, 
City National Bank and Trust Co., 
audit ; C. J. Hambleton, Jr., assistant 
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vice-president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, hotels; Robert Han- 
sen, American National Bank and 
Trust Co., meeting places; August 
J. Hurt, Jr., assistant secretary, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
program; Kenneth Moore, vice-pres- 
ident, Chicago Title and Trust Co., 
entertainment; John E. O’Loughlin, 
assistant manager, purchasing, The 
Norther Trust Co., publicity; and 
Franklin S. Ruhl, assistant trust of- 
ficer, La Salle National Bank, infor- 
mation. 


Estate Planning Needs 
Services of Advisers 


HE greatest opportunities in mer- 
frre trust service lie with 
adequate estate planning in conjunc- 
tion with the customers’ other ad- 
visers—attorneys, accountants, and 
life underwriters, according to Wil- 
liam R. Spinney, assistant trust of- 
ficer and manager of the estate plan- 
ning department of Title Insurance 
and Trust Company, Los: Angeles. 
Mr, Spinney spoke at the Trust Bus- 
iness and Investments Conference of 
the 54th annual conventign of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

“As for the cost of créati 


maintaining an adequate estate plan- 
ning department, the results should 
justify the expense,” Mr. Spinney 
declared. “If all trust institutions 
would refuse to cut fees, the public 
in general would have more confi- 
dence in, and more respect for, the 
trust business. 

“The new approach to trust ser- 
vice merchandising must adopt a 
new attitude toward lawyers. It 
must be certain that it never robs 
a lawyer of his client. It must be 
certain that it never gets between 
the lawyer and his client but brings 
the lawyer and his client closer to- 
gether. The lawyer should be in- 
cluded in the first and all subsequent 
conferences if it is possible to get 
the property owner to submit to hav- 
ing his attorney present. While it 
is recognized that fee-conscious 
property owners are hard to moti- 
vate into bringing an attorney into 
a conference in the early stages of 
an estate plan, this should always 
be attempted; and whenever it suc- 
ceeds, it is greatly to the advantage 
of the trust institution. 

“Today it is almost impossible to 
make an estate plan for a man of 
large means without being con- 
fronted with a serious problem of 
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liquidity at the property owner’s 
death. Frequently, the most logical 
means of meeting this liquidity prob- 
lem is through the medium of life 
insurance. But,’ said Mr. Spinney, 
“it should be definitely understood 
that the conferences at the trust 
department are conferences indeed 
and that there is to be no selling 
pressure, with reference to either 
life insurance or trust services.” 


Pension Trust Future Good 


HERE is an enormous growth po- 

tential for the trust business in 
pension and profit-sharing trusts, 
Robert S. Swaim, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, told 
the recent A.I.B. convention. 

“Here is a classification of trust 
business that most certainly is not 
static, but dynamic in its ability to 
meet changes demanded by a grow- 
ing and aggressive economy, and 
progressive thinking in the field of 
employee relations,’ Mr. Swaim 


pointed out. “Here is a segment of 
our trust department activities that 
we have seen grow almost from a 
zero balance to many billions of dol- 
lars over something less than a 20- 
year period. That it still has an 


enormous growth potential is indi- 
cated by a recent report of a Senate 
Subcommittee investigating pension 
and related plans, which estimated 
that only about one-fifth of the pres- 
ent working force of the nation is 
covered by existing plans... . 
“Basically, these are the same 
kinds of trusts that our trust de- 
partments have lived with for 
years,”’ Mr. Swaim asserted. ‘Funds 
are deposited with us, we invest 
them, account for our actions, and 
distribute them. Instead of having 
our beneficiaries described in the 
trust agreement, the pension com- 
mittee tells us whom to pay, how 


The Citizens and Southern National Bank of Atlanta recently conducted a Ladies 

Investment Forum. It was so successful that popular demand assures a repeat 

in the fall. Here, class secretary, Mrs. John Pfeiffer, presents class gifts of silver 

to the two instructors, Edward A. George, center, of the trust department, and 
Frank E. Flock, trust officer of the bank 


much, and when; but we are en- 
titled to act on its instructions.... 

“Last but by no means least, the 
retirement program of an employer 
is usually very dear to the heart of 
its executives; and our ability to 
participate in it contributes enor- 
mously to an intimate banking-cus- 
tomer relationship. 

“Where this type of business will 
lead, we have no way of knowing; 
but I am convinced that it forms an 
essential part of our social scheme, 
that it is a legitimate and essential 
trust service which we are called 
upon to perform, and that with 
proper planning and with intelligent 
and courageous supervision it can 
continue to provide a_ profitable 
source of business... .” 


Trustman a Civic Leader 


pane SUMMERS, assistant trust 
officer of the First National 
Bank, Dickinson, N. Dak., is one of 


This is the 
trust department, 
fourth floor, of 
the new motor 
bank of U. S. Na- 
tional Bank of 
Portland, Oreg. In 
the foreground, 
the new building; 
background, trust 
area in the adjoin- 
ing head office 
building 


those trustmen who serve also in 
civic fields. He was a member of 
the board of directors and head of 
a committee of the Dickinson Cham- 
ber of Commerce which recently cul- 
minated its 50th year by winning a 
national achievement award from 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Outlook for Investments 


a purely fundamental view- 
point, the economy seems to 
have reached a plateau after a swift 
rise extending over a period of years. 
It is not surprising that it is breath- 
ing hard and showing weaknesses in 
certain areas,” according to John H. 
McGinnis, trust officer of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas. Mr. 
McGinnis told the A.I.B. convention 
that ‘‘there seems no reason to an- 
ticipate a collapse of the runner— 
instead we might welcome a slower 
pace—but after-so rapid a race, we 
should be on the lookout for any 
hints of a breaking of stride. 
“Particularly is this true,” he de- 
clared, ‘when it is related to the 
stock market. .. . It has become in- 
creasingly difficult, virtually impos- 
sible, to have the feeling that values 
can be bought at a discount in to- 
day’s market; and the conviction has 
been growing that prices and invest- 
ment worth are coinciding rather 
neatly. .. . Preferred stocks can, we 
believe, be used to good advantage. 
“Ever since the beginning of 1956 
we have been in a bond buyer’s 
paradise and a bond underwriter’s 


purgatory.”* 
BANKING 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


One Year of VHMCP 


HE Voluntary Home Mortgage 

Credit Program has now been in 
operation for a little more than one 
year and it has played a very im- 
portant part in the extension of 
mortgage loan opportunities in small 
communities and remote areas to 
people who have not previously had 
an opportunity to obtain home fi- 
nancing arrangements. To date more 
than $156,000,000 in mortgages has 
been made available through its 
facilities, making home ownership 
possible to over 18,000 families. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has strongly supported the ob- 
jectives of the VHMCP as being a 
very important means for assuring 
mortgage credit to eligible borrow- 
ers in small communities and to 
minority groups generally through 
the cooperative efforts of private 
enterprise groups. Its major purpose 
has been to curtail the need for 
direct Government lending, and it 
has made a significant contribution 
toward this end. 

The VHMCP has greatly reduced 
the need for returns to seek direct 
loans from the Government by fur- 
nishing this credit to eligible bor- 
rowers. It has reduced the need for 
support of secondary mortgage mar- 
kets for this type of loan through 
the facilities of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. It will con- 
tinue to do so if economic conditions 
permit and if Federal legislation 
does not cause VHMCP to be placed 
in competition with direct lending 
and market support prices for mort- 
gages by Government agencies. 

Bankers in all areas of the coun- 
try are serving on the VHMCP re- 
gional committees, and two bankers 
are on the VHMCP National Com- 
mittee. Bankers so serving are: 


Banking Members 


National Committee 


John A. Reilly, Pres. 
Second National Bank 
Washington, D. C. 


John M. Pickens, V. P. 
Union Planters National Bank 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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ANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Manufacturers Trust Company’s glass and aluminum office at Fifth Avenue and 

43rd Street, New York City, which has received many awards, provided the inspira- 

tion for the bank’s exhibit at the 1956 International Home Building Exposition 

at the new Coliseum. The exhibit was a replica of the lower portion of the Fifth 
Avenue building, minus the glass walls 


Region I—Boston P. D. Houston, Jr., 1st V. P. 
Napoleon Patry, V. P. First American National Bank 


First National Bank & Trust Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. Region Vill—Cleveland, O. 


Carl W. Trempf, V. P. Roland A Benge, V. P. 
First National Bank of Boston The Detroit Bank 


Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 


Region II—New York City Region IX—Chicago, Ill. 
Cowles Andrus, Ex. V. P. Frank C. Rathje, Pres. 
County Bank & Trust Company Chicago City Bank & Trust Co. 
Paterson, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
James F. Schneider, V. P. Robert W. Turner, Pres. 
The Marine Midland Trust Company The City National Bank 
New York, N. Y. Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Regions II1-1V—Washington, D. C. W. J. Whyte, V. P. 
R. Lewis Bentz, Cash. State Bank 
Old National Bank 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Region X—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Giles H. Miller, Jr., Pres. Wendel T. Burns, Sr. V. P. 


The Culpeper National Bank Northwestern National Bank 
Culpeper, Va. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Region V—Charlotte, N. C. William A. Grey, Pres. 
Carlyle McDowell, V. P. a ae Bank 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company uluth, Minn. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. Region XI—Kansas City, Mo. 


Region Vi—Atlanta, Ga. Lawson. Watts, V. P. 
R. E. Gormley, V. P. ' First National Bank 


Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. J. C. Welman, Pres. 
_ Bank of Kennett 
Region Vil—Nashville, Tenn. ” Kennett, Mo. 


M..H. Alcorn, Jr., Cash. 
Citizens State Bank Region XII—New Orleans, La. 


Hazard, Ky. Robert H. Bolton, V. P. 
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Rapides Bank & Trust Company 
Alexandria, La. 


C. A. Gordon, Bd. Chrmn. & Tr. Off. 
The Simmons National Bank 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Region Xill—Dallas, Tex. 


Sam Sugg, V. P. 
First National Bank 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Region XIV—Salt Lake City, Utah 
N. H. Currence, V. P. 
Casper National Bank 
Casper, Wyo. 
V. R. Steffensen, Sr. V. P. 


First Security Bank of Utah, N. A. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Region XV—Portland, Ore. 


Ross P. Williams, V. P. 
The National Bank of Commerce 
Seattle, Wash. 


Cecil M. Gartrell, V. P. 
First National Bank 
Portland, Ore. 


Region XVI—San Francisco, Calif. 


Joseph R. Jones, V. P. 
Security-First National Bank 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Bankers Association Oct. 


23-24 


Home Fixit Financing Plan 


new “Home Fixit Financing” 
program was announced recently 
by the National Bank of Westches- 
ter, White Plains, N. Y., at a beach 
club dinner for some 150 building 
supply dealers from Westchester 
and five other New York counties 
and Fairfield County, Conn. Follow- 
ing a 30-minute explanation of 
“Home Fixit Financing,’ the ques- 
tion-and-answer period lasted better 
than an hour. 

Aimed at encouraging home im- 
provements, National Bank of West- 
chester’s credit plan is available 
through building supply dealers who 
have the materials necessary to 
inaugurate the finance program. It 
is based on the accepted method of 
financing sales to the consumer and 
gives to the building supply dealer 
an added sales help in the form of 
credit. Dealers are given a supply 
of sales folders telling the story of 
“Home Fixit Financing,’ which in- 
cludes the papers necessary for fi- 
nancing materials purchases. 

John R. Doscher, national director 
of Operation Home Improvement, 


CALENDAR—1956 


12-13 


was a guest speaker. NBW’s Vice- 
president James R. Hand explained 
the operations of the “Home Fixit 
Financing” plan. 


A.B.A. Suggests Changes in 
Rains Housing Bill 


A NONLIQUID investment in VA 
mortgages, under restrictions 
proposed in H. R. 10157, the Rains 
Housing Bill, would not seem desir- 
able for reserves of the National 
Service Life Insurance Fund, Cowles 
Andrus, president of the County 
Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, 
N. J., recently told the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Andrus, who is a member of 
the Committee on Mortgage Financ- 
ing and Urban Housing of the 
American Bankers Association, com- 
mented on various titles of the 
proposed bill as a representative of 
commercial and savings banks which 
hold about $77-billion in savings and 
time deposits and investments of 
approximately $31.5-billion of real 
estate loans on residential prop- 
erties. Of this amount, $8.7-billion 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Moun- 


tain view House, Whitefield 


Oct. 28-31 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


21-24 
15-16 


10-11 


11-13 


380th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

82nd Annual Convention, Los Angeles 

25th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Agricultural Credit Conf., Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; National School Savings Forum, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


State Associations 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

PBA Summer School, Penna. 
Univ., University, Pa. 

Tennessee Bankers Conf. Univ. of Tenn., 
Knoxville 

Vermont-N. H. School of Banking, Univ. 
of Vt., Burlington 

Savings Banks Association of Maine, 
— - by - the - Sea, Portsmouth, 

Savings Banks Association of Massachu- 
setts, Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. 

Savings Banks Association of New 
Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Sunset Hill 
House, Sugar Hill, N. H. 

Connecticut-Mutual Savings. Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


State 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


July 


6- 8 


8-10 
11-13 


Savings Banks Association of New York, 
The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 


nix 
Kentucky, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington 


Other Organizations 


Int’l1 Banxing Summer School, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Central States Conference, Colorado 
Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

School of Financial Public Relations, 
Chicago Campus, Northwestern Univ. 

School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville 

School of Banking, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Pacific Coast Banking School, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, The Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Minneapolis . 

Golden Anniversary Convention, New 
York State Safe Deposit Assn., Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 

Western Secretaries Conf.. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Dallas, Texas 

Southern Secretaries Conf., Cloister 
Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
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Oct. 
Nov. 
1957 
Mar. 
8-21 
July 13-17 
July 16-28 
July 19-21 Aug. 5-17 
Aug. 19-24 Aug. 19- 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 9-14 Aug. 20-31 
Sept. 10-13 Sept. 17-20 
Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 17-21 
Sept. 20-22 Sept. 20-22 
Sept. 21-22 Sept. 27-29 
Oct. 7-11 
Oct. 5- 6 
Dec. 2-4 
Oct. 11-12 
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FIRST CHOICE of Men with Vision 
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Charles H. Hoeflich 
Vice President in charge 
of the Philadelphia 
National Bank’s 

new Penn Center Office 
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DIEBOLD-BASIC VAULT DOOR 


selected to grace new Penn Center office 
of Philadelphia National Bank 


Because of the natural beauty of its lines and the architectural harmony 
of its mass and texture, a Diebold-Basic door was first choice of the 

men who planned the vault of The Philadelphia. National Bank’s 

New Penn Center office. Frederic A. Potts, President of Philadelphia 
National Bank says, “The Diebold-Basic Vault Door at Penn Center 
branch is beautifully conceived, and is a far cry from the old type door 
we a]l remember so well.”’ Through glass walls from street to ceiling, 
from corner to corner, the friendly secure banking service of the 

Penn Center office is exposed daily to thousands of commuters as they 
enter and leave-center city Philadelphia. 


For giving substance to your vision of beauty, styling and security 
in modern banking equipment, write or call Diebold today. 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Banking Equipment 


® 
New Quarters: Penn Center Office, The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


Architect for 


banking quarters: Hatfield and Malkus. 
915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. e Canton 2, Ohio 
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G.S.B. Completes 22nd Annual Session 


TOTAL of 1,044 bank officers from 43 states, the 

District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Cuba at- 

tended the 22nd annual two-week session of The 
Graduate School of Banking June 11-23 at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Of this year’s student body, 154 bankers were from 
the deep South, and 120 bankers were from states west 
of the Mississippi. 

The faculty for this year numbered 93, composed of 
leading bankers, lawyers, Government officials, and 
educators. 

Classes occupied the students’ daytime hours during 
the two weeks, and seminars and sub-majors in the 
evening. The seminars traditionally are conducted by 
leading figures in American life. This year, they were 
addressed by Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and by Dr. Selman A. Waksman, 
director of the Institute of Microbiology at Rutgers. 
Dr. Waksman is the discoverer of streptomycin and a 
Nobel Prize winner. 

Other evening sessions were devoted to three sub- 
major courses. One of these, an orientation course for 
the incoming class, was an explanation of the school’s 
procedures, research, thesis preparation and writing, 
etc. A second was devoted to personnel and public re- 
lations. The third, for the graduating class, was de- 
voted to banking and Government relations. 


Four major subjects are offered by the School— 
commercial banking, trusts, investments, and savings 
management. Students in all majors also attend classes 
in “Economics of Banking and Business.” 

Since the Graduate School opened its doors, about 
80 schools and conferences in banking have been 
established. 


At G.S.B., outside research is emphasized. To qualify 
for graduation, the G.S.B. student must write a thesis 
based upon original research in some phase of finance. 
According to the School’s administration, the thesis re- 
quirement has the dual purpose of providing a con- 
tinuing flow of new research into banking literature 


Dr. Burgess Dr. Waksman 


and of training G.S.B. men in organized thinking and 
expression of ideas. Since the student may choose his 
own subject, the thesis also provides encouragement to 
the banker to conduct intensive study in his own par- 
ticular field of interest. 

Beyond attending three of these summer sessions at 
Rutgers and completing a thesis, students at the School 
must successfully finish two years of extension study 
at home to be eligible for graduation. 

The outstanding theses are placed in the Library of 
the American Bankers Association, where they may be 
borrowed for study, and in the financial library of Rut- 
gers University and the Banker Library of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. In ad- 
dition, the theses are condensed by their authors for 
inclusion in Present Day Banking, published annually 
by BANKING. 

This year’s graduating class numbered 362. The class 
roster follows: 


The Class of 1956 


ALABAMA 


LEONARD, M. BURKE, Exchange Bank, Birmingham 
McKENZIE, WILLIAM H., Birmingham Trust National Bank 
PaRK, JAMES H., First National Bank, Dothan 

PLUMMER, FRANK A., First National Bank, Montgomery 


CALIFORNIA 


BALDRIDGE, LLOYD, Union Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
San Diego 

CRANE, JAMES M., Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Francisco 

DoBEY, JAMES K., American Trust Company, Berkeley 

SMITH, FRANCIS M., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles 

TEMPLAR, GoRDON S., Security-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Maywood 


COLORADO 


ANDERSON, RUSSELL W., Colorado National Bank, Denver 
HERSHNER, JOHN D., United States National Bank, Denver 
HULTMAN, EUGENE A., Colorado National Bank, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


CALDWELL, ALLAN J., Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford 

CARLSON, HERBERT E., New Britain Trust Company, New Britain 

CARTER, Norris C., First National Bank, Greenwich 

Ferris, H. Curtis, Litchfield Savings Society, Litchfield 

GOODMAN, ALFRED J., Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Mystic 

GUSTAFSON, CLARENCE N., Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford 

HNATT, JOSEPH A., Southington Savings Bank, Southington 

Hooker, THOMAS, The First National Bank and Trust Company, 
New Haven 

HYNECK, WALTER E., The Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden 

Jackson, Lewis F., First-Stamford National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Stamford 

Kirk, LAMONT W., The Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury 

NEwBuRY, Henry A., Hartford National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Old Saybrook 

OLDHAM, RicHaRD K., Connecticut Bank and Trust Company,. 
Hartford 

ROTHWELL, RICHARD G., Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford 

SPENCER, HENRY J., State of Connecticut Banking Department, 
Hartford 

SPLITTORFF, ALBERT H., Stamford Trust Company, Darien 

STEWART, Davip L., Jr., Stamford Savings Bank, Stamford 

STRAUB, FRANK R., Greenwich Trust Company, Cos Cob 

WHITE, E. GRAHAM, The Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury 


DELAWARE 


GEORGE, HuGH A., II, Equitable Security Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton 

SALEVAN, JAMES F., The Milford Trust Company, Milford 

TAGGART, WILLIAM J., JR., Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington 

WHITE, WALTER T., Equitable Security Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CORLEY, HILBERT A., Anacostia National Bank, Washington 

Hacan, LAWRENCE P., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

HENDERSON, JAMES W., Riggs National Bank, Washington 

Kitry, JOHN N., Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington 

Lawson, THOMAS S., Union Trust Company, Washington 

LgeacH, EArt W., American Security & Trust Company, Washington 

Macer, W. J., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington 

— CHARLES T., JR., American Bankers Association, Wash- 
ngton 


FLORIDA 


Butrrey, D. Roscog, Sr., State Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville 
FosTeR, WARREN F., Jr., Broward National Bank, Fort Lauderdale 
LEONHARDT, WILBURN O., The Lee County Bank, Fort Myers 


GEORGIA 
Avery, EuGeng P., First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Augusta 


Banks, WILLIAM C., JR., Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Valdosta 


CALDWELL, JOHN C., Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company, 
Augusta 


CHARLES First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Augusta 


GoETTING, Harry C., Columbus Bank & Trust Company, Columbus 


ATTENDANCE BY STATES—1956 


State 1956 1957 1958 Total 


Alabama ..... 1 5 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


OR 


District of Columbia 
Florida ... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Cowon 


wo. 


Kentucky . 
Louisiana .. 
Maine ... 
Marygiand 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi .. 
Missouri .... 
Montana ... 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada ... 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico .... 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
Ohio 


ON NWR ID 


Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


wo 


Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming . 
Puerto Rico 


ANE ARE oO 


Co 
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KEEN, Epwarp F., Jr., First National Bank, Atlanta 
PHILLIPS, J. LELAND, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 
ROBERTSON, WILLIAM R., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


BRINKMAN, RoGsR B., LaSalle National Bank, Chicago 

Bre, WILLIAM H., The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

Gross, JOSEPH C., Chicago Title and Trust Company, Chicago 

= GERARD E., American National Bank and Trust Company, 
cago 

MOEHLE, WILLIAM F., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

TIEDEMANN, Harry H., Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 

Yocum, MELVIN C., Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


INDIANA 


KELLER, GEORGE C., Peoples Trust & Savings Company, Fort 
Wayne 


IOWA 


Cooper, THOMAS O., Jefferson State Bank, Jefferson 

a enn Amos A., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Oska- 
oosa 

JACOBSON, HERBERT B., Dallas County State Bank, Adel 

Scort, THOMAS N., Brenton State Bank, Dallas Center 


KENTUCKY 


WILForD, FRANK E., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Lexington 


MAINE 


BLANCHARD, RICHARD C., National Bank of Commerce, Portland 
CrowLey, THOMAS W., First National Bank, Lewiston 

FortTiER, E. LEIGHTON, First National Bank, Houlton 

GARDINER, Byron M., Eastern Trust Banking Company, Bangor 
NEWMAN, FREDERIC S., Eastern Trust & Banking Company, Bangor 
WALLACE, DONALD E., First Portland National Bank, Portland 


MARYLAND 


CASWELL, GEORGE A., Second National Bank, Cumberland 

NELSON, S. PaGg, JR., Mercantile Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore 

WHEDBEE, THOMAS C. J., First National Bank, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ALBERTSON, FRANCIS C., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

AMBROSE, VINCENT C., Winchester Trust Company, Winchester 

BalILey, Maurice R., Arlington Trust Company, Lawrence 

BaLDWIN, Harry H., III, The Merchants National Bank, Boston 

BARTEL, PAUL F., Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge 

BODENRADER, EDWARD W., Methuen National Bank, Methuen 

BRADBURY, CARLETON L., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Boston 

CLARK, Lewis H., Cambridge Trust Company, Cambridge 

CRAM, EvERET?Y L., JR., Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge 

Davis, KENNETH E., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

DEWEY, FRANctIs H., III, The Mechanics National Bank, Worcester 

—S RoBerT E., Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 

ston 

FARNHAM, RALPH A., Brookline Trust Company, Brookline 

GOODHUE, JOHN R., Naumkeag Trust Company, Salem 

GRANGER, R. GORDON, Great Barrington Savings Bank, Great 
Barrington 

Harwoop, GreorGE R., Third National Bank and Trust Company, 
Springfield 

HAYDEN, RICHARD H., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 

Howes, KENNETH, JR., Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Boston 

KELLEY, Eviiot G., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

KLEIN, Louis F., Jr., Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

LITHGOW, FRANCIS T., First National Bank, Boston 

LOWRIE, CHARLES W., Cape Ann Savings Bank, Gloucester 

LurveEY, Rosert P., West Newton Savings Bank, West Newton 

RouanpD J., Norfolk County Trust Company, Brook- 

ne 

MaRsH, JOHN S., Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline 

Moon, CHARLES R., Union Trust Company,, Springfield 

Morss, THEO G., Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 

Nutter, H. Eart, The Merchants National Bank, Leominster 

PETERSON, Otto A., JR., Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow 

QUACKENBUSH, STANLEY G., Worcester County Institution for 
Savings, Worcester 

STAPLES, RICHARD B., The Danvers National Bank, Danvers 

Strum, Howarp P., Newton-Waltham Bank & Trust Company, 
Waltham 

SULLIVAN, WILLIAM D., Winchester National Bank, Winchester 

—— PHILIP W., Second Bank-State Street Trust Company, 

ston 

WATSON, PETER G., National Mahaiwe Bank, Great Barrington 

WEBBER, ROBERT M., The First National Bank, Boston 

‘WEBSTER, Harry G., Third National Bank and Trust Company, 
Springfield 

Wotcort, Roger L., Woronoco Savings Bank, Westfield 


MICHIGAN 


Davis, CUARENCE A., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 
LARSON, AXEL G., Bay Trust Company, Bay City 
McFADDEN, STEWART, National Bank of Detroit, Detroit 
THOMAS, DONALD J., First National Bank, Holland 


MINNESOTA 


Brown, Epwarp C., Jr., First National Bank, Minneapclis 
ncn CarRL G., Farmers & Mechanics Savings Ban, Minne- 
apolis 
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Sarees, Seu MARSHALL, Northern Minnesota National Bank, 
ulut 
Knauss, MERLIN J., State Bank of Faribault, Faribault 


MISSISSIPPI 


WRIGHT, THOMas L., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson 


MISSOURI 


BEASLEY, LEWIs CALDWELL, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis 

PELTON, FRANK E., JR., C. J. Devine & Company, St. Louis 

SCHABACK, Epwarp C., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis 

SWANSON, Estus A., Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DANE, GEORGE, Mechanicks National Bank, Concord 
Murpock, DANIEL R. W., Second National Bank, Nashua 
Peck, WALTER C., Cheshire National Bank, Keene 

RaBy, Pau G., Indian Head National Bank, Nashua 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDERSON, JOHN P., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson 

APPELBOHM, FRED, Hudson Trust Company, Union City 

BLAKE, EBEN NorTON, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

Buae, GEorGE S., JR., Woodbury Trust Company, Woodbury 

CHEW, CARLTON Morris, Haddonfield National Bank, Haddonfield 

ELLIs, JEFFREY T., Bloomfield Savings Bank, Bloomfield 

FISCHER, ANSON M., National Newark & Essex Banking Company, 
Newark 

FIsCHER, PAUL DUANE, Commonwealth Trust Company, Union City 

GRAULICH, WALTER §., First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson 

HOLBERT, THEODORE F., Farmers National Bank, Sussex 

LANE, ROBERT E., Trenton Saving Fund Society, Trenton 

LowE, HERBERT, Elmer Trust Company, Elmer 

MCCLELLAND, GEORGE B., Princeton Bank & Trust Company, 
Princeton 

Mooney, JOHN JOSEPH, Federal Trust Company, Newark 

Mott, HuBertT C., County Bank & Trust Company, Passaic 

oo WILLIAM ROBERT, North Jersey Trust Company, Ridge- 
woo 

or —s CHARLES W., The National Bank of Ocean City, Ocean 

ty 

PoTrTrerR, JOHN F., Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City 

SCHERER, Epwarp J., County Bank & Trust Company, Paterson 

SHERIDAN, EDWARD FRANCIS, First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson 

SPARKES, ELLIOT W., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

ToMBs, WALTER Davip, The Howard Savings Institution, Newark 

TuERS, WILLIAM H., National Newark & Essex Banking Company, 
Newark 

W:iulgs, JOHN, Jr., First National Bank, West Orange 

ZIMMERMAN, JAMES J., Hudson County National Bank, Hoboken 


NEW YORK 


ABBRACCIAMENTO, FRANK, East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

ALLEN, ROBERT W., Evans National Bank, Angola 

BaRTON, WILLIAM L., East River Savings Bank, New_York 

BEISLIE, ELMER P., New York Trust Company, New York 

BELDEN, Epcar P., National Shawmut Bank, New York 

BerG, Howarp T., The Savings Bank of Utica, Utica 

Betts, CHARLES E., Jr.. American Bankers Association, New York 

BircHBy, KENNETH L., Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica 

BosoMWoRTH, CHARLES E., Bushwick Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

BowpisH, WELLESLEY W., City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York 

Brown, CHARLEs T., Prudential Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

CALLAN, EUGENE J., First National City Bank, New York 

CARPENTER, C. DONALD, Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady 

CHERRY, JAMES W., The Hanover Bank, New York 


A campus gate at Rutgers 


CLARK, WILLIAM E., Chemung Canal Trust Company, Elmira 
CRITCHLEY, NoRMAN G., Union Square Savings Bank, New York 
CULLEN, THOMAS F., The Hanover Bank, New York 
DeEcKER, RoBEeRT B., Marine Midland Trust Company, New York 
DooLiTTLe, ALBERT S., Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
DREYER, JAMES H., Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New 
York 
DriscoLt, J. Harotp, New York State Banking Department, 
Buffalo 
DUNNING, JOHN B., The Bank of New York, New York 
Fucus, DoNnaLp L., The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
GATGENS, WILLIAM C., Albany Savings Bank, Albany 
GIBBONS, JAMES E., The East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
GREENBERG, MuRRAY E., Kings County Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
GREGORY, CLINTON J., Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New 
York 
GRIFFITH, EDWARD M., Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse 
GRULER, WILLIAM HENRY, JR., Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
HENRY, EDWARD AvuGUST, Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York 
HEYES, EpWIN B., JR., The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
HILLER, MARTIN, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
RaYMOND C., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
or 
Hoop, AUBREY J., Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
Hooke, ALBERT B., Community Savings Bank, Rochester 
HuME, S. E.Luiott, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York 
HUMEZ, ALBERT W., Oneida County Savings Bank, Rome 
Huse, LAWRENCE WIGHT, First National City Bank, New York 
JANES, DonaLp G., The Warwick Savings Bank, Warwick 
JOHNSON, LEIGHTON F., JrR., Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York 
JOHNSON, ROBERT P., Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, 
Syracuse 
KENNEDY, EVERETT B., The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
KLINGLER, EDWARD HAROLD, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester 
LAMBERTON, JAMES K., Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square 
Tuomas J., Jr., The County Trust Company, White 
ains 
— Louis H., Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, Amster- 
am 
LEAHY, THOMAS J., JR., The Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
LICHTENBERG, EDWIN A., Bank of America N.T. & S.A., New York 
MacDONALD, WILLIAM §S., Marine Midland Trust Company of Cen- 
tral New York, Syracuse 
McGuIRK, PAUL F., Lincoln Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 
MALONE, EpwarpD H., General Electric Company, New York 
MaZZOLA, JOSEPH, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
MERWIN, T. C., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
—.  ~ ed F., Marine Trust Company of Western New York, 
uffalo 
MILLER, MARTIN, The County Trust Company, White Plains 
MoTL, EpwIn G., Sullivan County Trust Company, Monticello 
NORTON, FREDERICK B., Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse 
NOTMAN, DONALD D., Marine Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo 
O'’NEIL, WILLIAM CLEARY, East Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
= WILLIAM H., The Chase Manhattan Bank, .Rockaway 
ar 
PADGETT, WILLIAM H., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 
PALMER, W. F., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
PEASE, WARREN &S., First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse 
PEMPEL, RALPH J., The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
PORTER, DAN FINDLAY, First National City Bank, New York 
RAMELKAMP, EDWARD W., Central Savings Bank, New York 
ROHDE, THOMAS J., Irving Trust Company, New York 
ROMOLA, JOSEPH ARTHUR, The Northern New York Trust Com- 
pany, Watertown 
SCHENCK, J. CORNELL, The Hanover Bank, New York 
SEARLE, JAMES E., Citizens National Bank, Wellsville 
SHaw, ERNEST D., Irving Trust Company, New York 
SMITH, DoucLas M., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
SMITH, GeorGE C., Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
STONE, RoBertT H., New York Trust Company, New York 
Sucsy, Emi. J., The Franklin Savings Bank, New York 
~—. ALBERT W., New York State Banking Department, New 
or 
Tuck, W. LESLIE, The Chase Manhattan Bank. Rrooklyn 
TUTHILL, Hutt E., The North Fork Bank & Trust Company, 
Mattituck 
Van SANT. GRANT, JR., Valley Stream National Bank & Trust 
Company, Valley Stream 
WAGNER, RICHARD, Bushwick Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
WANDS, WILLIAM R., The National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, Albany 
WeEsToON, S. RoBEerRT, Rockaway Savings Bank, Far Rockaway 
WootcutTt, ELMER GEORGE, Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Niagara Falls 
Yates, Grorce ARTHUR, The Savings Bank of Utica, Utica 


NORTH CAROLINA 


-—-~ Bonva CLOSSON, JR., Branch Banking & Trust Company, 

son 

AUSTIN, JAMES RAWLEY, The Peoples Bank, Roxboro 

BIzZELL, RoBert C., American Trust Company, Charlotte 

BLANTON, GrorGE HOYLE, JR., Security Bank & Trust Company, 

Forest City 

ew SAMUEL T., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Char- 
otte 

ne R., Jr., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
aleig 

HENSON, CLAUDE, The Bank of Asheville, Asheville 

Hooper, J. Reip, The Fidelity Bank, Durham 

Hope, C. C., Jr., Union National Bank, Charlotte 

KaBas, JOHN FeLIx, Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 

— CHARLES C., Jr., The Northwestern Bank, North Wilkes- 
oro 

SAUNDERS, JULIAN CARR, JR., The Fidelity Bank, Durham 

SIGMON, Bruce R., American Trust Company, Charlotte 

SMITH, WILBURN J., JR., Union National Bank, Charlotte 

SQUIRES, JULIAN G., Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 

J., Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
alem 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


KukTH, ERVIN F., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 


Dickinson 
OHIO 


CLARK, WILLIAM RAYMOND, The Peoples Bank, Canton 

CoRRILL, ROY ELsTon, JR., First National Bank, Cincinnati 

CupDNEY, CALVIN S., The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 

HAGERTY, EDWARD H., The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 

HERRMANN, ARTHUR DOMINEY, The Huntington National Bank, 
Columbus 

JOHNSON, ERNEST E., Jr., The Chardon Savings Bank Company, 
Chardon 

KERN, JACK C., The Dime Bank, Akron 

Lewis, JAMES KIRTLEY, Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 

MILLER, WILLIAM §., Ohio Citizens Trust Company, Toledo 

PLETZ, FRANCIS G., Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

PoLLocK, ROBERT H., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 

QUALMAN, LEWIs JOHN, The National City Bank. Cleveland 

ones GILBERT L., JR., Central National Bank of Cleveland, Cleve- 
an 

VAVRUSKA, PETER P., Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 


CLEARY, JOHN G., National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ARNOLD, Epwanrp W., First National Bank, Greenville 

AUFDERHEIDE, J. ROBERT S., Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

BaTes, WILLIAM, JR., Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

BoHN, SAMUEL KUHN, Carlisle Trust Company, Carlisle 

BROCKMANN, RosBert L., First National Bank of Meadville, Franklin 

BRUNGARD, HAROLD M., Loganton National Bank, Loganton 

CLARK, DONALD EarRL, Berks County Trust Company, Reading 

CLEMENS, ERNEST R., Harleysville National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Harleysville 

Cr HowarD LESLIE, The Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

Davis, W. RoBert, Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

LICHERT, RALPH F., Pennsylvania National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pottsville 

IEnsor, WILLIAM L., Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

rr JAMES F., Jr., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia 

FISHER, DONALD A., Peoples Bank of Ford City, Ford City 

Fritz, ROBERT E., Bethlehem National Bank, Bethlehem 

GRENTZ, B. ALBERT, JR., The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 

HARRIS, ROBERT SAMUEL, Citizens National Bank, Towanda 

HELLER, CHARLES H., Exchange Bank & Trust Company, Franklin, 
Venango County 

HENDRICKS, ROBERT C., Merchants National Bank, Allentown 

Hunt, Roy ARTHUR, JrR., Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

HuNTER, RUSSELL AARON, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

Hye, JOHN FREDERICK, Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 

JONES, JOHN W., The Lancaster County National Bank, Lancaster 

KERCHNER, G. W., The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

KING, WALTER S., Ambler National Bank, Ambler 

KirK, RoBert L., Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 

KLINGMAN, ELpRep L., First National Bank, Sunbury 

LAURELL, PAUL JOHN, First National Bank of Lawrence County, 
New Castle 

LENHART, Davip Stuart, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

MILLER, WILLARD J., Mt. Penn Trust Company, Mt. Penn 

MILsoM, RoBert C., Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

Morris, JOHN ATKINSON, Valley National Bank, Chambersburg 

NYk, Harry H., Jr., Union National Bank & Trust Company, 
Huntingdon 

RENDLE, GILBERT R., Peoples National Bank, Norristown 

ROBERTS, ERNEST EUGENE, First National Bank, Carmichaels 

SENER, LYMAN G., JR., First National Bank, York 

H., Jr., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
elphia 

SMITHERS, PHILIP MEDFORD, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 

SUNDBERG, GEORGE AUGUST, Bethlehem National Bank, Bethlehem 

F., First National Bank, Montoursville 

VAN DusEN, CHARLES LEON, Williamsport National Bank, Wil- 
liamsport 

WILLIAMS, EDMUND, JR., Central-Penn National Bank. Philadelphia 

—_ RINE G., Jr., The Watsontown National Bank, Watson- 
own 

Woop, Frank A., Jr., Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


FLETCHER, RALPH L., Jr., Industrial National Bank, Providence 

LAMBERT, ROGER CLARK, Providence Institution for Savings, 
Providence 

LEE, il Roya, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Woon- 
socke 

Warp, Grorce F., The Washington Trust Company, Westerly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
SIBLEY, RoBert E., Peoples National Bank, Rock Hill 


TENNESSEE 


BELL, P. W., Jn., Union Planters National Bank, Memphis 

DRENNER, WILLIAM E., First National Bank, Memphis 

Farris, JOHN LELLYETT, Third National Bank, Nashville 

ISBELL, WILBUR H., Federal Reserve Bank, Memphis 

JustTicE, HENRY ALLEN, JR., Federal Reserve Bank, Nashville 

Ba ee WILLIAM LAWRENCE, National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis 
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BANK OFFICERS AT 1956 SESSION 


Title 1956 1957 1958 Total 


Assistant Vice President ..... 59 45 163 
Assistant Cashier ............ 45 68 174 
16 7 42 
Assistant Trust Officer .. 25 26 71 
Assistant Secretary .......... 26 17 66 
Assistant Treasurer ...... 41 40 118 
Assistant Auditor ... 
Comptroller .. 
Assistant Comptroller ........ 
Branch Manager .......... 
Assistant Branch Manager . 
Department Head ..... 
Assistant Department Head .. 
Examiner 
Assistant Examiner .... 
Miscellaneous ...... 
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TEXAS 


AveritTT, Davip T., First National Bank, Fort Worth 

Brown, Duptey E., Industrial National Bank, Dallas 

CAUTHEN, JAMES L., Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas 

KEAY, JAMES WILLIAM, Republic National Bank, Dallas 
LAPRELLE, J. LAWSON, JR., First National Bank, Dallas 
MONTGOMERY, JAMES HowarbD, First National Bank, Dallas 
POWELL, JAMES CONRAD, JR., Brownfield State Bank & Trust Com- 


any Brownfield 
Squmme, WILLIAM R., Jr., El Paso National Bank, El Paso 
SrropEerR, BEN F., Jr., First National Bank, Fort Worth 
WILLIAMS, E. W., Jr., First National Bank, Lubbock 
WItson, L. G., Lubbock National Bank, Lubbock 
WITCHER, JAMES E., Second National Bank, Houston 


VERMONT 


ELLIS, HoMER BUXTON, JR., Vermont Peoples National Bank, 


Brattleboro 
Moork, STEPHEN G., Howard National Bank & Trust Company, 


Burlington 
SMITH, BRADFORD NEWELL, The Rutland County National Bank, 


Rutland 


VIRGINIA 


BRITTLE, FREDERICK G., JR., The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 
ELDER, CALVIN GREY, Bank of Warwick, Warwick 
HARRISON, Horace Hawes, State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 


Trusts, Richmond 
HARRISON, LEWIS WARDLAW, National Bank and Trust Company, 


Charlottesville 
Haypbon, ALVAH EDISON, Jr., State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 


Trusts, Richmond 
HoEN, Hupson P., JR., Southern Bank & Trust Company, Richmond 
Howarp, Ropert GLEN, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 
JONES, CATESBY BROOKE, State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 


Trusts, Richmond 
McKEE, MADISON DRYDEN, Jr., First National Exchange Bank, 


Roanoke 
NICHOLS, WILLIAM LATHAM, Central National Bank, Richmond 
PIERCE, WILLIAM N., Colonial-American Natjonal Bank, Roanoke 
PREGEANT, Victor E., III, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 
Ross, WILLIAM PgETeErR, First & Merchants National Bank, Rich- 


mond 
WILLIAMS, SAMUEL H., JR., First National Trust & Savings Bank, 


Lynchburg 
WILLIAMSON, ALFRED G., State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


PRICE, ANDREW, JR., National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HOWARD, GroRGE E., The National Bank of Commerce, Charleston 
PROUDFOOT, FRANK H., First National Bank, Fairmont 


WISCONSIN 


SEAHOLM, DONALD W., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Madison 


PUERTO RICO 


NONEsS, ADOLFo, JR., Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, San Juan 
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A.B.A. President Florence addresses the first session of the A.I.B. convention. 

president Clark, national office staff, and, far left, P. B. Garrett, president, Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, and general chair- 

man of the local convention committee, who welcomed the delegates. On the platform also are past presidents, commit- 
tee chairmen, A.I.B. Executive Councilmen, and guests 


At the table are President Lunt, Vice- 


A.LB.’s Texas-size Convention 


instalment of that-¥Stonier Award 


never-to-be finished book, 

“The Education of a Banker,” 
was written at the 54th annual con- 
vention of the American Institute 
of Banking in Dallas June 4-8. 

The authors were the 1,450 dele- 
gates representing A.I.B.’s record 
membership of 127,006, its 68,599 
enrolled students, and the 465 chap- 
ters and study groups that carry on 
the work of making better bankers 
through off-the-job, classroom study 
in their home communities. 

Equally important contributors 
were the dozen or so top bank ex- 
ecutives who, as speakers, shared 
their experience and wisdom with 
the Institute, offering also their en- 
couragement, suggestions, and ap- 
preciation. Among them was Fred 
F. Florence, president of A.I.B.’s 
parent, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and of Dallas’ Republic Na- 
tional Bank. 


Keynote: Education 


It was a big, friendly convention, 
worthy of big, friendly Texas. The 
departmental conferences on practi- 
cal banking, the Institute get-togeth- 
ers where chapter leaders swapped 
ideas on administration, and the 
educational conference—keystone of 
the program—provided opportunities 
for crystallizing A.I.B. purposes and 
practices. The emphasis was on the 
Institute as a trainer‘of bank ex- 
ecutives, and on the value of its 
standard graduate certificate as 
equipment for that top-flight job 
’most everybody’s looking for. 
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Indeed, that phase of the A.I.B. 
work provided a major headline in 
the Dallas story, for it was at this 
convention that the Harold Stonier 
Award for excellence in the gradu- 
ate courses was first given. Named 
in honor of the Institute’s former 
national educational director and 
former A.B.A. executive vice-presi- 
dent, the award went to A. F. Shep- 
ardson, assistant credit officer, Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., Los An- 
geles, who has spent his business 
career in banking. The award was 
presented by Leroy S. Clark as 
A.I.B. vice-president. Mr. Clark, 
vice-president of The Marine Mid- 


The Institute team for 1956-57 is headed 

by Clarks — President Leroy S. of New 

York, left, and Vice-president George, 
Los Angeles 


TUJONS PHOTO 


land Trust Company, New York, was 
elected A.I.B. president at a later 
session. 


Graduate Work Growing 


The outgoing president, Bernard 
J. Lunt, assistant vice-president of 
The Fort Worth National Bank, who 
headed A.I.B. during another record- 
smashing year, reported that in 1955 
more than five times as many grad- 
uate certificates were issued as 10 
years ago. Also, the national office 
received last year about 1,900 re- 
quests from college-trained people, 
now in banking, for acceptance of 
their credits toward Institute work. 

Dr. Leroy Lewis, national educa- 
tional director, pointed out that the 
A.LB.’s contribution toward the 
training of tomorrow’s bank execu- 
tives included 14 college-level -grad- 
uate courses. The Institute’s com- 
plete curriculum now comprises 27 
courses as compared with four 25 
years ago. 

“Banks must compete with busi- 
ness and industry for talent,” said 
Dr. Lewis. ‘In the competitive mar- 
ket, banking has one competitive ad- 
vantage: a tailormade educational 
program vastly superior to that of 
any other business. That advantage 
represents the Institute’s No. 1 op- 
portunity to serve all the educational 
needs, at all personnel levels, of the 
banking system.” 


Business Outlook 


Mr. Florence’s comprehensive com- 
ment on “The Future of Banking 
Education,” offered at the conven- 


BANKING 
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Leroy S. Clark, as vice-president, left, presents Harold Stonier Award “for 

excellence in scholarship” to A. F. Shepardson of Los Angeles. Watching 

are Institute President Lunt; Maurice Megrah, secretary of the Institute of 
Bankers, London; and A.I.B. Secretary Robert C. Rutherford 


tion’s opening session, is embodied 
in his article with the same title, 
appearing on page 46 of this BANK- 
ING. The head of the A.B.A. also had 
something to say about business, 
finding the short-term outlook much 
less certain than the encouraging 
long-range view. He saw indications 
“that some over-all weakening has 
emerged recently.” 

“It is extremely difficult to bal- 
ance out these strong cross-currents 
and reach a convincing conclusion 
about the trend of business during 
the next few months. A sharp down- 
turn is not expected, yet we must all 
realize that under present conditions 
the narrow path between inflation 


Dr. Leroy Lewis, A.I.B.’s national edu- 
cational director 
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and deflation is exceedingly difficult 
to navigate.” And: “A reasonable 
degree of moderation now may serve 


The Harold Stonier Award takes the 
form of a sculptured medallion set in 
the face of a gold clock. The medallion 
bears a likeness of Dr. Stonier, former 
A.I.B. national education] director. The 
first striking goes to his wife, Lucille 


to forestall disastrous consequences 
in the future.” 
“The difficulty in judging business 


WHO WAS WHO AT DALLAS 


Election 


President, Leroy S. CLARK, vice-president, Marine Midland Trust Co., 
New York City; vice-president, GEORGE CLARK, assistant vice-president, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles; Executive Coun- 
cilmen, OSMOND A. BURTON, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
MILTON F. Darr, Jr., LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; JoHN H. HOWARD, 
Jr., Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; J. WALDO LIVINGSTON, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST FOR THE A. P. 
GIANNINI EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT PRIZES 


Subject: “Banking and American Capitalism.” 

First award ($500), DororHy TaAkosH, First National City Bank, New 
York City; second ($300), A. T. PaAton1, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
Palo Alto, Calif.; third ($100), Hoyte D. Lawson, Commerce Union 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION DEBATE FOR THE 
JESSE H. JONES PRIZES 


“Resolved, That the Federal Government should guarantee higher edu- 
cation to qualified high school graduates through grants to colleges and 
universities.” 

Won by Chicago Chapter (ROBERT COSTELLO, The Pullman Trust & 
Savings Bank; EARL E. PETERSEN, The First National Bank of Chicago; 
and WILLIAM E. SCANLAN, The Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, alter- 
nate) upholding the affirmative against New Haven Chapter (JEANNE 
A. MCLOUGHLIN, ROBERT M. CHIDSEY, New Haven Bank N.B.A., WALTER 
J. SASSE, The Tradesmen’s National Bank, alternate). 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY EXHIBIT 


Class A (Chapters with 751 members or more): First, Richmond; sec- 
ond, Los Angeles; third, Minneapolis. Class B (251 to 750 members) : 
First, Baltimore; second, Tulsa; third, Scranton, Pa. Class C (250 or 
less): First, Wichita Falls, Tex.; second, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Chicago chapter’s winning debate team, photographed with 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Anderson, Portland, Ore., chairman of the 

National Debate Committee. The debaters are, I. to r., 

Robert Costello, William E. Scanlan and Earl E. Petersen. 

In the semi-finals Chicago defeated Richmond, New Haven 
won from Oakland 


National Public Speaking Contest: Dorothy Takosh, New 
York, first place winner, holds the cup. Congratulating her 
is Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoffman, daughter of the late A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the educational endowment that pro- 
vides the annual prizes. Next are A. T. Paioni, Palo Alto, 
Calif., second place, and Hoyle D. Lawson, Nashville, third. 
Far left, Public Speaking Committee Chairman J. W. Harris 


and economic trends,” the A.B.A. 
president added, “illustrates the im- 
portance of a sound educational pro- 
gram.” 


Future Management 


Other bank presidents and execu- 
tive officers, speaking at various 
convention meetings, discussed man- 
agement and operations problems, 
savings and mortgage, and trust bus- 
iness and investment matters. Sev- 
eral excerpts from their remarks 
appear in the news-and departmental 
pages of this magazine. But in gen- 
eral, the stress was on education— 
and not always the education of the 
younger banker, either. 

Harold W. Wallgren, vice-presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, told the delegates that train- 


ing others for future management 
positions was the most important 
responsibility of an executive. 

“One of the most memorable events 
in the development of any young- 
ster,” he said, “‘is the first time some 
one showed some confidence in his 
ability. He looks to you for that ex- 
pression of confidence. He also looks 
to the time when some one places 
on his shoulders a real responsibil- 
ity. 

“He is dependent upon you for 
his primary attitude toward his 
work. Either you will make him feel 
that he just has a job or you will 
make him feel that he is a vital 
part of a great banking institution 
in a great banking system.” 

And Harmon C. Martin, assistant 
cashier of The First National City 


Educational conference panel, William J. Garrison, Denver National Bank; 

George D. Bushnell, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Ralph 

H. Mittendorf, American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C.; Lucylle 

C. Farmer, First and Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va.; and Paige 
V. Simpson, First National Trust and Savings Bank of San Diego 


Bank of New York, reminded his 
audience that senior management is 
just as responsible for the develop- 
ment and continuity of the bank’s 
human assets as for the develop- 
ment of its capital, investments, and 
services. 

“The shrewdest bankers,”’ said Mr. 
Martin, ‘find time to increase the 
value of their greatest resources— 
people. People grow as their train- 
ing and education grow.” 

The most important instrument 
for developing future bankers, he as- 
serted, was today’s bankers — spe- 
cifically, the members of A.I.B. 

“In fact, you are the whole kit 
bag of instruments. As your own 
careers develop, you are the weather- 
makers of the management climate; 
you have the opportunity to help 
others grow.” 


A Friend from Overseas 

From across the Atlantic came an 
old friend of the A.I.B. to offer a 
commentary on “Banks and Citizen- 
ship.” Maurice Megrah, secretary 
of the Institute of Bankers, London, 
discoursed pleasantly on the broader 
aspects of education, the banker’s 
responsibilities, his relations with 
business and with life. 

“The primary duty of the bank 
officer,” he said, “is to ensure that, 
by being a good banker, he succeeds 
in being a good citizen, and vice 
versa.””’ He must cultivate a broad 
mind, a liberal attitude toward life, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Money moved the world 


inisg8s2 


and still does 


It doesn’t make any difference how small or how large your 
protection problem is you'll find a practical efficient solution 
in a Federal Insurance Policy. Our years of experience, our 
broad intimate knowledge of protection techniques, our proven 
ability and complete facilities, plus a willingness to apply fresh 
thinking to unusual circumstances are your assurance ‘of the 
best in protection. It is this interest in individual problems that 
has enabled us to introduce many of the protection standards 
that are today serving the entire financial industry. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Placing a Branch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


Specific location 

Advantages of the location 
Potential drawing area 
Breakeven point 

Room for industrial and resi- 
dential growth in the area 
Population trends 

Occupied family units 

Quality of area 

Industry in the area 

Nature of the shopping center 
Present customers in the area 


(14) Present banking facilities in 
the area 

(15) Probable deposit volume 

(16) Projected 3-year balance sheet 

(11) Projected statement of income 
and expense 

(18) Summary 


In addition, the following exhibits 
are included in the report: 

(1) Map of Cuyahoga County, 
showing location of present of- 
fices of Central National Bank 
and the proposed location 

(2) Enlarged map of the area to 
be served by the proposed office, 


IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


Kk 


U. S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 


bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 


Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when_ seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 37 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$21,205,712.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
$21,000,000.00 — Pesos Colombian. 
$7,233,000.00 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


HES: Armenia 


BRANC (C), 
BOGOTA 


Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla 
(6), Bucaramanga, Cali (2). Cartagena, Cartago, 


(3) 
Cicuta, 


Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (3), Monteria, 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8) 

New Yerk Representative — Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place. 
New York 6. NY. 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


showing all 

banks 

Area in allotted acres 

(a) Tract in acres 

(b) Unallotted acres 

(c) Oceupied industrial and 
commercial acres 

(d) Vacant industrial and 
commercial acres 

(e) Total number of lots 

(f) Percentage vacant 

Population trend 

(a) 1910 

(b) 1940 

(c) 1950 

(d) Latest current year 

(e) Percentage increase over 
1950 

Occupied family units 

(a) 1940 

(b) 1950 

(c) Latest current year 

(d) Number vacant—latest 

current year 

Under construction—latest 

current year 

Percentage of 1-family 

units 

Map of Cuyahoga County, 

showing where future building 

activity will take place 

Quality of area 

(a) Owned homes 
families 

(b) Percentage of families 
owning autos 

(c) Average monthly rent 

(d) Economic tenth 

(f) Commodity index 

Social statistics 

(a) Number of schools 

(b) Number of churches 

Photostats of newspaper clip- 

pings showing industrial activ- 

ity in the area 

List of industries in the area 

Pictures of shopping center 

and of typical dwellings and in- 

dustrial plants 


the competing 


(e) 


(f) 


per 100 


Additional information which may 


prove 


helpful in measuring the de- 


gree of need for a branch bank in a 


given 
(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


community includes: 
Money orders sold at post office 
or at stores 

Checks cashed at stores 
Distance to nearest banks 
Nature of competition 
Tax duplicate valuations 
Average family income 
Number of telephones 
Number of automobiles 
Number of television sets 


Further sources of helpful infor- 
mation are included in the following 


list: 
(A) 


Chain stores—market research 
division 
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(B) Community Chest and welfare 
agencies 

(C) Life insurance companies 

(D) Outdoor advertising agencies 

(E) Telephone company develop- 
ment studies 

(F) Illuminating company surveys 

(G) Gas company surveys 

(H) City or county regional plan- 
ning departments 

(1) Transit company surveys 

(J) Telephone street directory 

(K) Real estate board 

(L) Dun and Bradstreet agency re- 
ports 

(M) City welfare department 

(N) Better Business Bureau 

(O) Local merchants 

(P) Planning board 


The prestige value of a branch is 
not of itself enough to warrant ap- 
plying for permission to establish it. 
A need for the branch must be estab- 
lished to win approval. To estab- 
lish that there is a need—and that 
the branch will be profitable—re- 
quires in most cases a good deal of 
information-gathering and analysis. 
If this is not done prior to applying 
to the authorities, it must be done 
afterwards. Probably half or more 
of the branch applications that come 
to Washington are inadequately pre- 
pared in advance. One Washington 
official remarked to the writer: 
“Banks could save expense, embar- 
rassment, and heartache if, before 
applying for a branch, they would 
make a thorough survey to develop 
conclusive evidence of the need 
therefor.” 


There are few things as rare as a 
well spent life. 


An idea may be dressed in attrac- 
tive words and still be stupid. 


You never realize the things you 
can do without until the instalment 
payments come along. 


A philosopher is a person who can 
make ignorance sound profound. 


If the theory of evolution is cor- 
rect, we ought to produce some 
tough and unbreakable pedestrians 
pretty soon. 


A married couple can live a long 


and happy life if one of them is un- 
selfish and unspoiled. 
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N AGENT! 
ror quatity PROPERTY INSURANCE, SEE YOUR HOMETOW 


businessmen at work 


These men are tending to business. Very much so! 


They are taking a quick ‘'refresher course’’ on property protection — 
learning how insurance has changed, and how to get the most benefit 

from modern business insurance. 

You or your businessmen’s group can arrange for such an up-to-date 
presentation through the agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company. 
He knows all the policies and how to make them serve your needs best. 
Naturally, he sells quality insurance. Every good businessman knows 

you get what you pay for—and you get most value when. you buy the best. 
That's especially true of insurance, whether it's on your business, your 
home, your car or anything else you own. 


Why not talk to your Home Insurance man soon? You'll find it's time well spent. 


THE FIOM E 


ORGANIZED 1853 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Christmas Club members 
can use all your services 


Housewives rofessional people blue collar workers 


nd executives 


They’re all prospects for all your serv- 
ices! Why not get all the details from 
your Christmas Club man? Just drop 
us a note—no obligation. 


Christmas Club * Vacation Clubs * School Savings 
All-Purpose Clubs * Tax Clubs 


Slab 
K Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


hnstmas, 
BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Blueprints 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 
derlies the mushrooming of indus- 
trial development activities. 

Other factors encourage commu- 
nity leaders to hope that they may 
be successful in attracting new in- 
dustries. The enormous increase in 
production — prompted by popula- 
tion growth and a rising standard 
of living—has forced an expansion 
of plant facilities. The redistribu- 
tion of population and the conse- 
quent shift in markets, the rising 
cost of transportation, the changed 
sources of recently developed raw 
materials, the availability of labor, 
and decentralization for defense pur- 
poses—all these have changed the 
economies of plant location. 


Location Choice Greater 


Meanwhile technological and man- 
agerial developments have freed in- 
dustrialists from restrictions which 
accounted for the original location 
of many industrial centers. 

The result has been a widespread 
decentralization of industry—a dis- 
persion which brings to the non- 
industrialized region a hope of new 
plants, to industrialized areas the 
fear of losing existing industries 
and of failing to attract new plants. 
Hopes and fears accelerate indus- 
trial development activities. 


Development Corporation 


for New York State 


Inert organization of the New 
York State Business Development 
Corporation has now been com- 
pleted. The corporation has more 
than 159 participating banks who 
have agreed to pool their funds 
within the provisions of the law to 
further the interest of small busi- 
ness. The members held their first 
annual meeting recently at which 
they elected the officers of the cor- 
poration, a permanent board of 
directors and regional loan commit- 
tees for each of the economic dis- 
tricts. Headquarters of the corpora- 
tion is now housed at 11 North Pearl 
Street, Albany. 

David Dreggan has been selected 
as senior loan officer and becomes 
the first member of the permanent 
staff. Loan application forms were 
scheduled for completion on June 1. 
—From New York State Banker. 
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Banker calls hold-up specialist 
his best friend... 


There’s a man working in your com- 
munity who knows all the tricks of 
bank embezzlement and robbery—and 
bankers are welcoming him with open 
arms. They’re inviting him to “case the 
joint” from front lobby to vault! 


The reason? They know that a call 
from this man can discourage the visits 
of others whose intentions may be less 
friendly. For this man is on the banker’s 
side. He’s a Bank Protection Specialist 
of American Surety Company. 


Often he immediately spots vulner- 
able points in a bank’s protective set-up 


that can be remedied right then and 


there. Because he’s had _ intensive 
training and special bank experience, 
he can help you make your security 


program much more effective. 


All this is a part of the service that 
American Surety offers banks — and 
with no charge nor obligation. 


Just phone the nearest American 
Surety Agent for this important service. 
If you don’t know his name, write us 
and we’ll supply it promptly. American 
Surety Company, Agency Department, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


hrs 
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INSURED 
HOME LOAN == 
PLAN 


Credit Life Insurance 
Coverage for 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Mortgage Credit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


are FHA insured loans, and $9.5- 
billion are VA guaranteed or insured 
loans. 

Addressing himself to proposed 
amendments of the National Hous- 
ing Act, Mr. Andrus said the A.B.A. 
is generally in accord with the 
amendments proposed to the various 
FHA insurance programs covered 
by the..title of the bill. However, 
the Association is opposed to the 
following provisions: 

(1) The. provision in Section 103 of 
the bill which would increase the loan 
amount for the rental housing loans 
insured under FHA’s Section 207 from 
the present 80% of value to 90% of 
value. 

The owners of properties financed 
under Section 207 usually hold such 
properties for investment, and it seems 
appropriate that they be required to 
have a more substantial equity than in 
the case of owner-occupied properties. 
A larger loan amount would increase 
the total dollar interest payments on 
the loan, which increase would pre- 
sumably be reflected in higher rents. 

(2) The provision in Section 107 of 
the bill which would permit virtually 
100%. loans (except for $150 cash pay- 
ment to apply towards closing costs) 
on relocation housing insured under 
FHA Section 221 and lengthen the 
maximum maturity of such loans to 
35 years and even to 40 years, if the 
FHA Commissioner so authorizes. 

It is our view that such a liberaliza- 
tion of the terms of these loans would 
tend to encourage unsound credit prac- 
tices and would force lenders who 
might engage in such financing to rely 
primarily on the insurance rather than 
on the creditworthiness of the borrower 
or the quality of the property subject 
to the mortgage. 


Volume Gl Loans in 1954-56 


URING the 2-year span of 1954 
and 1955, more than 1,000,000 
loans for the purchase of new and 
existing homes by veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict were 
guaranteed by the Veterans Admin- 
istration—407,000 in 1954 and 643,- 
000 in 1955. 

Veterans paid $12.4-billion for 
these homes; made initial downpay- 
ments totaling $1-billion; and as- 
sumed $11.4-billion of mortgage 
indebtedness. 

Certain financial characteristics of 
these loans are obtainable on loan 
applications submitted to the VA for 


Cowles Andrus 


prior approval, which constituted 
about 75% of the total number of 
loans guaranteed during these two 
years. A special study of these 
characteristics, based on a 2% ran- 
dom sampling of loans made during 
the 2-year period, showed that: 

The average age of veteran pur- 
chasers was 32.1 years. 

The average estimated monthly 
housing expenses of $96.75 were 
equivalent to 19.6% of the average 
monthly income of $493.80. 

The average liquid assets of $1,865 
were equal to 15.8% of the $11,791 
average price paid for homes. 

During both years, about 60% 
of the loans were on newly con- 
structed homes and the remaining 
40% were made on existing homes. 


“The production and sale of FHA 
and VA mortgage loans by the com- 
mercial banker afford an opportu- 
nity to serve the area by bringing in 
outside funds for the financing of 
residential properties, help develop 
the area by providing construction 
activity, and improve the character 
of the area through the medium of 
home ownership,” said W. V. Regis- 
ter, president, First National Bank 
of Dunedin, Fla., at the A.I.B. con- 
vention in Dallas. 


Nonfarm Housing Starts 


1955 1956 
87,600 74,000 
89,900 78,000 

113,800 96,000 

132,000 106,000 

137,600 108,000 


The 108,000 privately financed 
units started in May repre- 
sented a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1,110,000 units. 


January 
February 
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_ UNION TRUST PRESIDENT SPELLS OUT WHY 
“WE USE BURROUGHS MACHINES THROUGHOUT” 


J. E. Bryan, president of Union Trust 


Company, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
chalks up new all-around efficiency 
to 88 Burroughs machines. 


Union Trust Company of St. 
Petersburg is by no means a new 
home for Burroughs machines. Years 
ago, Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines made life-long friends 
with this bank, one of the largest 
of all Florida state banks. In fact, 
they practically grew up together. 

Today, 20 Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines dot the Book- 
keeping Department. Two more 
Sensimatics master the paper work 
in the Savings Department. And 
you'll find still another Sensimatic 
in Collection, taking charge of 
monthly payment reports on over 
$8,000,000 in mortgages. 


Installment loan problem 


Why is Union Trust so sold on 
Burroughs machines? Easy. Take 
the recent problem in Installment 
Loan, for instance. But wait. Let’s 
get it straight from President Bryan 
—it’s his story. 

“For some time we had con- 
templated converting from payment 
books to coupon books in our 
Installment Loan Department. 
Naturally, we took the problem to 
Burroughs for a recommendation. 
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“In 30 days we converted all 
accounts to coupon books with the 
help of just two Sensimatics. Now 
our installment loan bookkeeping 
is done on our time instead of the 
customers’, and yet the girls get 


Here in Union Trust's spacious Bookkeeping 
Department; you see two of the bank’s 25 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 


home earlier than pre-Sensimatic 
bookkeeping days.” 


And how about those tellers’ 
machines, Mr. Bryan? 


“About five years ago, we in- 
stalled a few Burroughs Tellers’ Ma- 
chines. They were eathusiastically 
accepted by tellers and customers 
alike. So now we have Burroughs 
Tellers’ Machines at 13 windows, 
including Mail- and Curb-Teller 
windows.” 


Anything else? 


“Yes, I forgot to mention that our 
Trust Department does all ledger 
posting on two Burroughs Type- 
writer Accounting Machines. And, 
our microfilming equipment is from 
Burroughs, too.” 

These are the facts, the figures. 
Yes, the reasons why you, too, will 
find that Burroughs bank machines 
answer every figuring need. For a 
complete demonstration, simply call 
our nearby branch office. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and "Sensimatic” are trademarks. 
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ANY MANUAL 
SORTER on the Market! 


For daily sorting of items to be posted the 
Kohlhaas Bank Check Sorter has all the 
operator features to make it the fastest sorter 
— the most accurate sorter on the market. 
Alphabetical guides can be varied to suit your 

uirement, and pop-in, pop-out name guides 
are available for fill-in. Metal guide separa- 
tors give complete index visibility and assure 
a light, easy sorting operation. 


Write for complete information 
and prices — 


8012 S. Chicago Av 
Chicago 17, Ill. 


THe KOHLHAAS co. 


135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


| Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
| items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Avenues Cieveland 1, Ohio 


e. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Build Goodwill (and Your Loan Business) with 


HELBRIDG 


Free distribution of DEL- 
BRIDGE Time Payment Pur- 
chase Plan Charts among furni- 
ture and appliance dealers, 
builds goodwill and more loan 
business for you. Here’s how: 


Your organization name im- 
printed on the charts constantly 
reminds dealers. of your cour- 
tesy in giving them the charts— 
makes you a logical and natural 
choice for their loan business. 


Charts are available in eight 
rates: 4%, 5%, 6%, 7%, 8%, 

%, 10% and 12%. Cover un- 
paid balances for $1.00 to 
$2,000.00 repayable in 6, 12, 15, 
18, 21, and 24 months. Based 
on level-yield discount plan 
with $5.00 minimum charge and 
adjusted to equalize all monthly 
payments. Size 814” x 11”. 25¢ 
to 12¢ each based on quantity 
purchased. Imprinted with your 
name and address on cover, if 
desired. 


Mail coupon for FREE 
sample chart! 


Serving Banking Institutions 


Since 1890 
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TIME PAYMENT PURCHASE 
PLAN CHARTS! 


FREE SAMPLE CHART! 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Without obligation send more information and a 
FREE Time Payment Purchase Plan Chart (specify 
rate wanted). ...... % 


Company 
Address 


Zone. .State.... 


by 
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A.I.B. Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
an understanding of world and na- 
tional affairs. 


For the Women: 
“Opportunities Unlimited" 


There were some special words for 
the girls, of course. The speaker was 
Carl A. Bimson, president of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, who 
brought to the women’s conference 
the message that changing attitudes 
of management had made virtually 
unlimited the opportunities for 
women to hold bank executive jobs. 

Recalling that approximately 9,000 
of the 100,000 bank officers are 
women, Mr. Bimson said: 

“Once we accept the fact that 
women are in banking to stay and 
that their numbers are more likely 
to increase than to decrease, we will, 
if we are smart, make plans now— 
if we haven’t done so already—to 
make the best possible use of their 
talents and capabilities,” he said. 


At the Convention 


The delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion honoring the late Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, and provider of the A.I.B. na- 
tional convention debate prizes. 
“Americans in all fields of endeavor 
have benefited from the outpouring 
of his philanthropies and the almost 
incredibly successful private enter- 
prises” supporting them, it said. 

The Institute’s 1957 convention 
will be in Richmond, Va., May 27-31. 
The invitation was extended by Ed- 
ward A. Wayne, first vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


Mr. Wayne, garbed as a colonial town 
crier, invites the A.I.B. to Richmond 
for its convention in 1957 
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“Before” view 
of the main 
lobby of the 
Jefferson 
County 
Savings Bank, 
Watertown, 
N.Y. 


The same 
lobby, brought 
up to date. 
Note large 
customer area, 
convenient 
tellers’ 


grouping. 


UP GO PROFITS AND PRESTIGE 


Bank modernization is a long-range investment. But 


the gains in the number of customers and the volume 
of business are impressive—and immediate. 

These results do not come by chance. It takes skill- 
ful planning by financial specialists as well as good 


design by experts to create the desired results. 
DESIGNERS 


rive AND We would like to show you how Cunneen coordi- 
<7) CONSULTANTS 


nated planning can accomplish these objectives for 


U N N N your bank, just as it has for so many others. 


COMPANY A short meeting with a Cunneen representative, 

1225 Vine St., Phitadeiphia 7, Pa. either in your office or ours, is a good way to approach 
1052 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
your modernization project. We invite you to con- 


sult us without obligation. 
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Our plant wrecked . .. our orders unfilled... 


but we still “earned” $446,000. 


(Based on Company File # DOA-9-1566S) 


A freak windstorm hit our plant one 
afternoon. A powerful gust snapped 
the guy wires on the 150-foot steel 
stack at our powerhouse. 

The stack folded over. Downdraft 
started a fire that destroyed the 
powerhouse and a nearby building. 

Without power, our whole opera- 
tion halted. We were six months 
getting back to normal production. 


Meanwhile, our expenses piled up 
and orders went unfilled. 

Only our Business Interruption 
Insurance kept us from going deeply 
into the red. The $446,183 we 
received took care of our continuing 
expenses—and gave us the same 
profit we would have made, had we 
been doing business as usual during 
the entire time! 


This firm had the foresight to protect its ability to stay in business. 


Every one of your banking customers can—and should—do the same. 


Business Interruption Insurance offers a practical way to avoid 

a crippling loss of income when unexpected disaster causes a 
partial or complete shutdown. Fire, windstorm, explosion. riot and 
other insurable hazards can be covered by Hartford 


Business Interruption Insurance. 


Have your customers call their Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Group Agent or their insurance broker for 
details about this important, low-cost form of 


nd 4 
income protection. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey . 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company. . 


- - Hartford 15, Connecticut 
- New York 38, New York 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 
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Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


banks today are paying a heavy 
price for shortsighted economies of 
the past. Personnel planning and 
programing for the future is one of 
the most important phases of oper- 
ating expense control. Too often our 
shortcomings have been the product 
of an emotional attitude that, come 
what may, operating expenses must 
be held to a minimum. What needs 
to be emphasized is that cutting ex- 
penses, or even holding expenses at 
current levels, may turn out to be a 
very expensive form of expense con- 
trol.” 


What Young People Want 


“The young folks of today,” said 
Mr. Deibert, “no longer look upon 
banking as a superior kind of job, 
justifying irregular hours, modest 
starting wages, or personal incon- 
veniences. It is just another type of 
employment—and it can be as at- 
tractive, or as unattractive, as we 
make it. Hours must be certain. The 
haphazard overtime of days gone by 
won’t do. Our young people want to 
feel they are a part of a smooth-run- 
ning organization. They want to go 
home with a feeling of satisfaction 
in their day’s work, a feeling that 
their effort has been worthwhile.” 


Profit Planning 


OST analysis is not so much an 
C arithmetic computation as a 
“thoughtful, scientific approach to 
profit planning,” in the opinion of 
Richard W. Koehn, assistant comp- 


| troller and assistant vice-president, 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 


| waukee. 


“Cost analysis in itself will not 
cure many of the ills and problems 
of pricing services,’’ he told a 
NABAC audience, “but it does pro- 
vide the basis upon which intelligent, 
preplanned and profitable pricing 
policies can be based. 

“T would like to see all banks get 
away from the term ‘costs’ when 
explaining service charges to cus- 
tomers. The customer is not and 
should not be concerned with the 
cost of the services to the bank, but 
is concerned only with the price 
charged him for those services. 

“Costs,’”’ Mr. Koehn asserted, “are 
purely internal administrative mat- 
ters from which a price structure is 
developed.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


ening up of standards for Title I 
loans aS a consequence of the so- 
called housing ‘scandals’ aired in 
1954, Congress was seeking to beat 
a retreat back to looser standards, 
but chiefly by leaving it up to FHA 
itself to loosen up. 


Atomic Housing 


This could have been subtracted 
from the final housing bill by publi- 
cation, but the Senate tacked on a 
provision for almost unlimited di- 
rect Government financing of a new 
special type of housing through 
FNMA. It set up a proposed $50,- 
000,000 revolving fund for another 
new type of FHA insurance, one pro- 
viding housing for necessary civilian 
personnel at or near military and 
atomic energy installations. The 
amendment was so drafted that it 
did not limit the funds to $50,000,- 
000. A similar actual open and un- 
limited commitment was said at the 
Hill to be already part of the law 
providing for FNMA support for 
FHA cooperative housing mortgages. 


For Part-Time Farmers 


At writing, it also appeared that 
Congress would go along with im- 
portant Administration requests for 
broadening the powers of the 
Farmers Home Administration to 
lend and to insure farm loans of one 
kind or another. 

One of the surprises was that the 
House Committee on Agriculture— 
which heretofore stoutly opposed 
this idea—approved the Administra- 
tion’s proposal that Farmers Home 
could make and insure mortgage 
loans to part-time farmers. The Sen- 
ate committee had favored this in 
the past. Hence *’s enactment was 
foreseen, if it had not already hap- 
pened by the time of publication. 

Congress went along with the Ad- 
ministration request that Farmers 
Home could have authority to insure 
mortgage loans to refinance the 
agency clients’ other indebtedness, 
such as loans to banks. The amount 
authorized for this purpose was $50,- 
000,000 a year for three years. Like 
all new programs, however, it prob- 
ably will in fact become permanent. 

Farmers Home was turned down 
on a couple of additional powers it 
requested. The agency wanted to in- 
sure second mortgage insured loans, 
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and it wanted the ratio of value of 
an insured loan boosted to 100% 
(the ratio for direct loans) from 
90%. These were tentatively re- 
fused by the House committee. 
Production and subsistence loans, 
now limited to $7,000 (but to $10,- 


THE COLOR 
IDENTIFIES 
THE CONTENTS 


The Teller immediately identifies the 
denomination of contents by color of 
wrapper...red for pennies, blue for 
nickels, green for dimes, orange for 
quarters, yellow for halves, gray for 
dollars, prevent transposition. Indicia 
designated by figures. With taper- 
ed edges. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


000 where there were subsequent 
borrowings by the same individual), 
were raised to $9,000 and $15,000, 
respectively. Farmers Home wanted 
the ceiling for one and subsequent 
loans raised to $20,000. 

Farmers Home administers some 
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two kinds of emergency loans, dis- 
bursed out of direct Treasury cash. 
These are in general associated with 
some physical emergency affecting 
farming in any area, such as 
droughts or tornados. 

However, in 1955, Congress gave 


DELIVERS EXACT 
CHANGE INSTANTLY 


Completely automatic. 
Makes change instantly in 
any amount by pressing 
only one or two keys. Quick, 
easy to use—speeds up cus- 
tomer service. Handsome 
grey hammertone finish 
compliments any decor. _ 
Bright aqua, white and red 
keys. Sturdy aluminum case 
with rust-proof steel parts. 
Tilt cup or roll-out either 
side. 11144”x12”x9” 
Capacity $100. 

$245 plus tax. \ 


Manufacturers of 
famous MP-Jr. 
METAL PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING CO. 
4000 LONG BEACH AVE. 

LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 


BANKS BANK 
ON 


TIME RECORDERS 
@ To keep ideal basic 
time records under 
the Wage-Hour Law 
@ To record entry into 
deposit boxes 


Farmers Home $15,000,000 of ‘‘emer- 
gency” funds for situations which 
were not defined specifically. Farmers 
Home may in a broad way use these 
for any occasion in which it ad- 
judges there is a credit or other 
emergency which may be ameliorated 


Cotnmaster 


19 KEY AUTOMATIC COIN CHANGER 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
84 THIRD ST., N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information, catalog and prices. 


Nome 
Address 
City 


by lending money. In a crude way, 
these “special emergency loans” are 
analogous to the direct mortgage 
lending authority of the Veterans 
Administration. 

At the request of the Administra- 
tion, Congress fattened up the au- 
thorization for this fund from $15,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000. 


Long-Range Pay-Off 

As voted by the House—and it 
would seem unlikely the Senate 
would make too drastic changes— 
the “Farm Credit Act of 1956” bill 
provides for the liquidation of the 
12 production credit corporations 
and for a gradual, seemingly not too 
painful, method whereby over a long 
period of years the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration’s production credit as- 
sociations may eventually pay off 
the Government capital (but not 
surplus) in the 12 Federal interme- 
diate credit banks. 

Gov. R. B. Tootell of the FCA es- 
timated before the House committee 
that if this plan were adopted the 
PCAs would pay off the Government 
capital in the FICBs in less than 30 
years. 

The pay-off, however, would be 
far from irrevocable. Of the capital 
paid off, $120,000,000 would remain 
in a revolving fund and could be 
called out by the governor of the 
FCA to recapitalize PCAs. 


A Contrast 

This prospective arrangement for 
the pay-off of the capital of the 
FICBs offers the sharpest possible 
contrast between the way Govern- 
ment treats the tax-paying private 
commercial banks and the way it 
treats the PCAs, which are exempt 
from Federal income taxation so 
long as they qualify under Internal 
Revenue Service regulations as co- 
operatives. 

In 1950, before it would let the 
FDIC lower the assessment rate, 
Congress provided (and with bank 
and FDIC approval) for repayment 
of the entire $289,000,000 of original 
Government capital in the FDIC. 
Furthermore, Congress also required 
payment of interest during the pe- 
riod during which those funds were 
used. FDIC paid nearly $82,000,000, 
representing simple interest at 2%. 

Meanwhile FDIC has built up re- 
serves of $1.6-billion even after pay- 
ing its administrative expenses and 
losses. Every cent of this surplus 
represents money levied upon com- 
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mercial (and mutual) banks, or the 
earnings from assets into which 
these insurance assessment funds 
were invested. 


Original PCA Capital 


PCAs were originally loaned Gov- 
ernment capital by the PCCs, 
thereby providing them with earn- 
ings. They will be required to pay 
no interest whatever on the use of 
that money. (Both the PCA system 
and the FDIC came into existence 
by laws passed in 1933.) 

FDIC was paid off by levies on 
banks by 1950. The FICBs will have 
their Government capital paid off, 
not in some 27 years, but in some 
period approaching, say, 57 years, 
but without any interest. 

The House committee in its report 
said that the surplus of the PCCs 
transferred to the FICBs will pro- 
vide earnings to pay the expenses 
of examining and supervising the 
PCAs. Banks, on the other hand, 
pay their respective state or Fed- 
eral supervisory agency for the 
costs of their examination and su- 
pervision. 

Finally, the combined FICB and 
PCC surplus transferred to the for- 
mer, of around $62,000,000, will pro- 
vide a handsome earning asset to 
the FICBs, even when money does 
not cost the FICBs in the neighbor- 
hood of 3.6% (including commis- 
sions), as has been the case with re- 
cent FICB series of debentures. 


Bank-Desired Laws 


The commercial banking industry 
had sought legislation from the Con- 
gress, little of which, other than the 
Bank Holding Company Act, it ap- 
pears likely to see enacted this year. 

For instance, a request was made 
for legislation defining the terms un- 
der which the Home Loan Bank 
Board may approve branches of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. 
While this passed the Senate, the 
House Banking Committee showed 
little enthusiasm for taking up this 
question, while not precluding con- 
sideration this session. 

Another bill sought was one which 
would permit national banks to elect 
whether they would use the cumula- 
tive voting method (now required by 
law) or ordinary voting of shares 
in the election of directors. This bill 
is considered dead. 

Still another request was for leg- 
islation to accelerate the liquidation 
of the Postal Savings System, which 
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is considered obsolete in view of the 
existence of deposit insurance. 
Chairman Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) 
is sympathetic to this bill. In fact, 
he may, since writing, have had 
hearings on this proposal. However, 
it was unlikely to come out of House 
committee in time for passage 
through both Houses this year. 


Spending Up 

Federal spending, both military 
and civilian, is rising, the latter at 
rather an appreciable rate. 

This was confirmed in the May re- 
vision of the fiscal 1956 budget es- 
timates. This was a document which 
got attention for its forecast of a 
surplus of $1,828,000,000 for the cur- 
rent year, compared to the $230,- 
000,000 predicted in the January 
budget document. 

There will be no preliminary fig- 
ures of final performance until sev- 
eral days into July. 

It is the practice of the Admin- 
istration to consider fiscal 1953 as a 
vear for which the previous Admin- 
istration was responsible, inasmuch 


HAVE YOU SEEN .... 


as the new Administration did not 
take office until January 20, 1953. 

In fiscal 1953 total Federal spend- 
ing aggregated $74,274,000,000. The 
nearest to an actual 1956 figure is 
the latest estimate for spending in 
1956 at $65,872,000,000. This is an 
“actual” or tentative curtailment of 
$8,402,000,000 in three years in total 
spending. 

National security expenditures, 
which include Department of De- 
fense military, atomic energy, mate- 
rials stockpiling, foreign aid, and 
other objects of disbursement, ag- 
gregated $52,065,000,000 in 1953. 

Meanwhile the United States with- 
drew from hostilities in Korea, 
lessening the necessity for expendi- 
ture of war materiel, the movement 
of men, and the accumulation of 
weapons against the uncertainties 
of that war. 

Total national security spending 
had dropped in 1956, according to 
these estimates, to $41.639.000,000, 
or a decline of $10,426.000,000. 

Thus, in fiscal 1956, the total costs 
of all government (civilian, in other 


(1) Basic presentations before the Senate Judiciary monopoly sub- 
committee on the legislation to subject bank mergers to the restrictions 


of the Clayton act: 


(A) The statement of the A.B.A., presented by Lee P. Miller, chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal Legislation. Write to the editor of 
BANKING, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., for a copy. 

(B) The statement of Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the Currency. 
Write to Mr. Gidney, Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

(C) The statement by Chairman William Martin of the Federal Re- 


serve Board. Write to Chairman Martin, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

(D) The statement of H. E. Cook, chairman, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., Washington 25, D. C. 

(E) The statement of the original author and leading advocate of 
special anti-bank-merger legislation. Write to the Hon. Emanuel Celler, 
chairman, House Judiciary Committee, Old House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for his statement of May 24, 1956, before the Senate 
Judiciary Monopoly Subcommittee. 

* - * 

(2) An explanation of the “Farm Credit Act of 1956,” the proposed 
bill which transfers the Farm Credit Administration’s 12 production 
credit corporations, capital, and surplus into the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks and provides a relatively “painless” system for the “re- 
tirement” of Government capital while leaving most of the capital 
available for recapitalizing production credit associations. Write to your 
Congressman or to the House Committee on Agriculture for a copy of 
House Report No. 2160, 83rd Congress, 2nd session. 

* 

(3) The Treasury Secretary’s reasoning about the difficulties of re- 
ducing Government expenditures and Federal taxes. Write to the In- 
formation Service, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., 
for a copy of the “Transcript of Remarks by Treasury Secretary 


Humphrey” before the National Press Club luncheon May 24, 1956. 
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words) other than national security 
increased by $2,024,000,000 more 
than the drop in national security 
from 1953 to 1956. 


Civilian Spending 

In its first full year of operations, 
the Administration achieved a re- 
duction in civilian spending from 
the $22,209,000,000 of fiscal 1953 to 
$19,615,000,000 in 1954, a reduction 
of $2,594,000,000. However, by fiscal 
1955 they had risen again to $22,- 
017,000,000, or by $2,402,000,000, 
not quite canceling out the first 
year’s economy record. By fiscal 
1956, according to the latest esti- 
mate, civilian spending will rise to 


$24,233,000,000, a further increase 
of $2,216,000,000. 

A major factor in the rise, of 
course, was in disbursement for 
farm price support, which in 1946 
was more than $2.6-billion above 
the level of such expenditures in 
fiscal 1953. In a period of sagging 
prices for farm commodities, the so- 
called ‘‘flexible” price supports were 
not a particularly effective instru- 
ment, at the relatively high levels 
they were maintained, for reducing 
the demands upon the Treasury for 
funds. 

Nevertheless, civilian spending 
generally is rising in most cate- 
gories. 


Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 
Mobiie-Home Agency 
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Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
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of Mobilehome Financing 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 


Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
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BANK CORRESPONDENT 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Large mid-West bank desires to employ a man 
as Bank Correspondent Representative; bank- 
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Write: RJS BANKING, 12 E. 36 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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TIME and 
MATURITY CALCULATOR 


HE ANSWER AT A sLANCE 


HEINZ SYSTEMS, INC., P. 0. Box 427, Ook Park, Illinois 


Assuming that the final outturn 
is commensurate with the May 
budget estimates, it will turn out 
that fiscal 1956 will probably be the 
low point in national security ex- 
penditures, at $41,639,000,000, for 
this spending is rising. The impres- 
sion that last year was a lower point 
arose from the fact that the official 
budget estimates three times in a 
row have underestimated military 
expenditures, so that anticipated 
low points in spending were not in 
fact reached. 


Spending Prospect 

George Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, offered little hope for 
a net reduction in Federal spending 
for future years, in an address to 
the National Press Club. He empha- 
sized, however, that it was the in- 
tention of the Administration re- 
specting defense spending to try to 
cut down on spending on old types 
of military equipment as new types 
come into vogue, and that the Ad- 
ministration was fighting waste in 
civilian spending. 

With a growing country and an 
expanding business demanding more 
services from the Government, it 
will be difficult to cut down civilian 
spending. The real hope for net sav- 
ings in the cost of Government will 
come when world tensions are re- 
duced, Mr. Humphrey pointed out. 


CCC Borrowing 

Commodity Credit Corporation, 
asked for and was likely to receive, 
an increase of $2-billion in its “‘bor- 
rowing authority.”’ This will make 
the total outstanding $14-billion. 

CCC in one year asks for ‘‘borrow- 
ing authority” to get money from 
the Treasury to make loans and buy 
farm commodities at support prices. 
Then in subsequent years it comes 
in and asks for appropriations to 
restore the “borrowing authority,” 
in other words, to make good on 
losses. The estimated loss for the 
12 months ended March 1, 1956, was 
$2.7-billion, of which $1,787,000,000 
was restored in the Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation bill, and the 
rest under other statutes. 

Notwithstanding the reimburse- 
ment of CCC for its losses, its bor- 
rowing authority appears steadily to 
rise, having started in the mid-1930s 
with $500,000.000, it rose to $900,- 
000,000 in 1938, to $1.4-billion in 
1940, and to $2,650,000,000 in 1941, 
to $4,750,000,000 in 1945, to $6,750,- 
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000,000 in 1950, to $8.5-billion in 
March 1954, to $10.5-billion in Au- 
gust 1954, to $12-billion in 1955, and 
now to $14-billion. 


Future Outlays Uncertain 


Although the soil bank proposal 
is expected to add $1.2-billion an- 
nually to the cost of subsidizing 
agriculture, the Department of Ag- 
riculture cannot say when the new 
program will result in a reduction 
in the annual increases of $1- to $2- 
billion in CCC outlays, True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, told the House Banking Com- 
mittee. He said that ‘over a period 
of years,” with the soil bank in 
operation, it might be possible to 
reduce CCC outlays, but that “there 
is no way to predict a future on it.” 
More CCC money will be asked early 
in the 1957 session of Congress, he 
said. 


Patman Inquires into Money Rates 


An aftermath of the April hike 
in Federal Reserve discount rates 
was the June 12 hearing of the Joint 
Subcommittee on Economic Stabil- 
ization at which Secretary Humph- 
rey and Chairman William McC. 


Martin were interrogated as to the 
manner in which the April decision 
had been reached. Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.), long a critical ob- 
server of Federal Reserve affairs, 
was the only subcommittee member 
present. While the hearing gave the 
Texan the chance to reiterate his 
well-known views that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has kept 
money too tight, to the detriment 
of the farmer, the small business- 
man, and the consumer, it also gave 
Mr. Humphrey the opportunity to 
refute the Patman thesis. This the 
Secretary did without mincing 
words. 


Secretary Not Alarmed 

Mr. Humphrey denied that inter- 
est rates are too high if people are 
to be induced to save and invest, 
thereby making jobs. He was not 
at all alarmed. He characterized 2 
number of Mr. Patman’s contentions 
as “absurd,” “ridiculous,” “wrong 
and unduly narrow.” Admitting 
again that he had thought the April 
rate discount hike unnecessary at 
that time, he explained the constant 
consultations through which the 
Treasury and Reserve Board keep 


informed of each other’s views and 
praised Chairman Martin. When Mr. 
Patman spoke of dear money slow- 
ing up the economy, the Secretary 
recalled the 344% bond issue of 
1953. “You prophesied dire things. 
. . . That’s exactly what you told 
me three years ago and for those 
three years you’ve been wrong all 
the time.” 


Deny Patman Thesis 


Neither Mr. Humphrey’s nor Mr. 
Martin’s testimony disclosed any- 
thing the least bit wrong with the 
way the discount policy of April 
was formulated. With Mr. Martin 
as witness, the Congressman touched 
on a number of matters of Federal 
Reserve policy. He suggested that 
interest on time deposits be raised; 
to which Mr. Martin replied that it 
has been under consideration the 
past year. Mr. Martin also said he 
is not sure but that reserve require- 
ments are too high. He denied the 
Patman contention that tight money 
is the cause of the poor business in 
autos or indeed that auto sales have 
been poor. And he spoke approv- 
ingly of the incoming president of 
the New York “Fed.” 
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New York “Fed” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 

as it were, to add to the importance 
of, and heighten public interest in, 
this most recently announced change 
of helmsmen at the New York bank. 
Mr. Sproul’s decision to step down 
at this time had been known by a 
few close friends and associates 
since as far back as last fall, but it 
came as a complete surprise not only 
to the outside public but to almost 
everyone in the New York financial 
community. For what it may be 
worth as a commentary on the pub- 
lic’s general evaluation of the con- 
duct of men in public life the re- 
action outside the financial commu- 
nity was in all too many cases one 
of sophisticated skepticism. It was 
plain that some persons, at least, 
were inclined to resent as a chal- 
lenge to their intelligence Mr. 
Sproul’s simple and forthright ex- 
planation of his decision to step 
down from his post at the compara- 
tively early age of 60 (five years 
before the bank’s official retirement 
age). namely, that he wished to re- 
tire “while I’m still young enough 
to enjoy my retirement with my fam- 
ily.” A question heard with a rather 
depressing frequency was: “What is 
the real reason Sproul’s getting out? 
People don’t give up jobs like the 
presidency of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank just so they can spend 
more time with their families.” 


Mr. Sproul's Difference 


What made this question, in its 
several variations, particularly dis- 
turbing was the realization that had 
‘it been framed a little bit more cau- 
tiously it would have been embar- 
rassingly difficult to answer. Had 
the skeptics been content with ob- 
serving that “most people” don’t act 
as Mr. Sproul did for the reason he 
gave, they would, one regrets to say, 
have been on reasonably safe ground. 
In leaving out that qualifying ad- 
jective, “most,” however, they were 
taking in too much territory. In par- 
ticular, they were taking in Allan 
Sproul. And Allan Sproul, as most 
persons who know him will attest, 
is territory that only a person of 
outstanding ignorance would know- 
ingly include in any such cynical and 
unflattering generalization concern- 
ing the sense of values of those 
occupying high places in public life. 

Even some of the newspaper stories 
on Mr. Sproul’s resignation seemed 
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to indicate that their authors were 
a little reluctant to take his explana- 
tion completely at its face value. 
There were hints, for example, that 
differences between Mr. Sproul and 
the Reserve Board on the technique 
for handling Open Market operations 
might have been a major considera- 
tion in his decision to resign. The 
president of the New York bank, 
who was also vice-chairman of the 
Open Market Committee, had been a 
member of a subcommittee of the 
latter set up a year or two ago to 
consider this whole question. The 
study addressed itself, in particular, 
to the question of whether the Com- 
mittee’s operations should continue 
to be confined, as at present, to the 
market for Treasury bills or whether 
it should also operate in the market 
for longer issues. Mr. Sproul, who 
happens to believe that the Commit- 
tee should broaden the field of its 
activities, was outvoted on this point 
when the report came before the full 
Committee. Perhaps Mr. Sproul him- 
self provided us unintentionally and 
in advance with the most effective 
answer to this extravagantly imag- 
inative theory that the loss of that 
skirmish over Open Market tech- 
niques was an important contribut- 
ing factor in his decision. Speaking 
a little more than a year ago before 
the Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Banking, at Pullman, Washington, 
on the Reserve’s general policies in 
the months that then lay ahead, Mr. 
Sproul said: 

In what I have to say I shall be 
giving you my views and opinions, 
which may or may not be shared by 
my associates in the System. The 
System is not a monolithic organi- 
zation. We have disagreements, 
without purges. Fortunately, there 
has most often been a consensus as 
to what policy should be, even when 
we have disagreed sharply on oper- 
ating techniques. 


In sum, there is no mystery— 
there are no undisclosed facts—be- 
hind Allan Sproul’s resignation. The 
simple truth is that, coming from 
him the explanation he gave for his 
action was not only completely be- 
lievable, but thoroughly typical of 
the man. And when you have said 
this you have come close to putting 
your finger on one of the two cir- 
cumstances attending this latest 
change of leadership at the New 
York bank that, more than any 
other, has given it a greater sig- 
nificance and evoked a wider public 


interest than did either of the two 
previous changes of the kind. That 
is the dismaying circumstance that 
the man who is stepping down hap- 
pens to be Allan Sproul. 


Eccles Appraisal 

When Marriner Eccles referred to 
Mr. Sproul as “the ablest central 
banker in the Reserve System,’’ he 
was not referring merely to Mr. 
Sproul’s solid grounding in central 
bank theory or his technical compe- 
tence. These are, obviously, a nec- 
essary part of the equipment of a 
great central banker, but they are not 
the things that ultimately make the 
difference between an ordinary cen- 
tral banker and a particularly good 
one or between a good and a great 
one. When one seeks the source of 
these differences he will find that in 
the vast majority of cases they have 
their origin in the human qualities 
of the individual concerned. They 
have to do less with knowledge than 
with character and personality. It 
is clear from the context of Mr. 
Eccles’ statement in praise of Mr. 
Sproul, for example, that it had 
little to do with the latter’s financial 
scholarship (which, it is probably 
fair to assume, he had long since 
conceded). Wrote the former fight- 
ing chairman of the Reserve Board: 
“Despite the fact that he had been 
elected to his post as head of the 
New York bank by a board of direc- 
tors, six of whom were elected by 
the banks of the district, Sproul was, 
and is, first and foremost a repre- 
sentative of the public interest. He 
has sometimes argued the case for 
the banks, but he has just as fre- 
quently argued against them. He 
was, and is, a tower of strength in 
the reserve system.” 

It was, in short, the solid quality 
of integrity that captured the ad- 
miration of Marriner Eccles just as 
it has been capturing the admiration 
and respect of Americans generally 
who have followed the career of Mr. 
Sproul. It is a tribute to the per- 
ceptiveness of Mr. Eccles that, 
through the haze of technical and 
theoretical controversy in which 
they worked together as fellow mem- 
bers of the Open Market Committee 
and at this close range he so clearly 
discerned the quality that contrib- 
uted more than any other to the 
effective leadership exercised by 
Allan Sproul. To the trained poli- 
tical historian, however, who en- 
joys the great advantage of distance 
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and perspective in such matters, the 
transcendant importance of integrity 
or, if you will, character—has long 
been regarded as a settled principle. 

But to think of integrity as if it 
were a quality that was to be found 
in its pure state and which, waen 
present in a given individual, imme- 
diately qualifies him for leadership 
would not only be to indulge in a 
gratuitous piece of over-simplifica- 
tion but would do Mr. Sproul a seri- 
ous injustice. Passive integrity, for 
example, is hardly better than no 
integrity at all. As the late Theodore 
Roosevelt put it, “It isn’t enough to 
be right; a man in public life must 
be aggressively right.’’ That is a 
sound precept but only when em- 
ployed with discrimination. The per- 
son who makes a career of trying to 
impose his own views on everyone 
he meets merely because he is con- 
vinced that his views are the right 
ones can expect to achieve leader- 
ship only if he has other obvious at- 
tributes. Again, if passive integrity 
is an inactive ingredient, integrity 
without intellect or judgment is an 
ineffective one. Moreover, integrity 
is the material of leadership only 
when it is combined with quite a 
few other essential ingredients. And 
when we refer to Mr. Sproul’s in- 
tegritv we are all too likely to over- 
look the fact that although he never 
hesitated to speak out when he be- 
lieved the situation called for it, and 
although he preferred controversial 
subjects to non-controversial ones, 
few persons, we venture to say, even 
among those he felt called upon to 
criticise, would ever think of him as 
being naturally contumacious. 


Integrity v. Consistency 


If people generally had great con- 
fidence in him the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that he never 
confused integrity with consistency 
and was rarely to be found on the 
side of the extremists in any causes. 
As early as January 1946, when 
even Chairman Eccles was playing 
with such gadget ideas as a “sec- 
ondary reserve” Mr. Sproul was 
calling for a re-assertion of its lead- 
ership in the money market by the 
System and a year later demanding 
that a beginning be made in break- 
ing out of the wartime support pat- 
tern for Government bonds by ‘“de- 
frosting’ the short-term rates. It 
is instructive to note, however, that 
in January 1948, he vigorously op- 
posed those who were critical of the 
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Reserve’s then prevailing “program 
of moderation.” To pull the rug out 
from the Government bond market, 
he told the New York State Bankers 
Association, would be to open “‘a bot- 
tomless market and conceivably pro- 
duce a depression.” In total, one 
may say that, while Mr. Sproul’s 
most important single asset was his 
integrity, it was the fact that he 
combined with that virtue the in- 
valuable practical assets of wisdom, 
moderation and an_ inexhaustible 
capacity for intelligent guidance 
that made him not only a great 
central banker but a great leader. 


Selection of Successor 

Next to the news of Mr. Sproul’s 
retirement, the most newsworthy 
element in the picture unfolding so 
rapidly at the New York bank was 
the announcement that for the first 
time in the bank’s history the direc- 
tors were reaching out and bringing 
in as president a promising young 
man from outside in the person of 
Mr. Alfred Hayes. 

Stated in this somewhat over- 
simplified way, the facts about Mr. 
Sproul’s successor could conceivably 
be considered by some people as 
moderately disturbing. Just by way 
of keeping the record straight it 
should be set down, first, that, 
though the bank’s management had 
not previously gone outside the Sys- 
tem to find a new top man, it is not 
the first time since 1914 it has gone 
outside the New York bank. As noted 
earlier, George Harrison was a hand- 
picked import from the Reserve 
Board, and, granting that Mr. Har- 
rison was a person of extraordinary 
adaptability, his experience as coun- 
sel for the Board in Washington was 


“I’m sending a cheer-up card to my 
boss. He needs it more than I do!” 


hardly calculated to familiarize him 
with the new neighborhood into 
which he was subsequently to move. 
In short, in selecting Mr. Harrison 
as his heir apparent, Governor 
Strong was picking him, not for his 
experience in the System, but be- 
cause he recognized in this young 
man, then only 33, the qualities 
which convinced him, in his mature 
judgment, that this was a youngster 
who not only would speedily grow 
up to the responsibilities that went 
with the Governorship of the Bank 
but would contribute greatly to the 
bank’s prestige. Needless to say, 
Governor Strong’s judgment was 
abundantly vindicated. This writer 
cannot pretend to speak with au- 
thority on the circumstances that 
prompted Allan Sproul to leave the 
San Francisco Reserve Bank and 
cross an entire continent to join the 
New York institution in 1930 about 
the time Mr. Harrison, a fellow resi- 
dent of San Francisco, was getting 
himself oriented. It is, of course, 
in no sense a reflection on Mr. 
Sproul’s capabilities to point out that 
his original status in the bank was 
assistant deputy governor and sec- 
retary to Governor Harrison. On 
January 7, 1936, he was made a 
deputy governor, and less than two 
months later, when the provisions 
of the Banking Act of 1935 went 
into effect, and Governor Harrison 
was re-elected for five years as 
president, Mr. Sproul was named 
first vice-president for the same 
period. At the time of his elevation 
to*the second most important post 
in the bank, the young Mr. Sproul 
was not yet 40. He was the junior 
of all the other deputy governors 
in years and of all but one in length 
of service. These things are recalled 
here, not with the intention of 
criticising any of the principals; it 
is intended, rather, to point up the 
fact that the selection of Mr. Hayes 
as the successor to Mr. Sproul in no 
way represents a departure from the 
established tradition of the bank, 
except for one or two minor varia- 
tions, which, stated briefly, has been 
to keep an eye peeled for a young 
man of conspicuously outstanding 
ability, preferably but not necessar- 
ily with Federal Reserve experience, 
expose him to the casual but merci- 
less scrutiny of everyone of import- 
ance whose judgment was worth 
having, and if he survives the ordeal 
get him into the bank and let him 
spread his wings. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of 
Directors has 
declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly 
dividends, paya- 
ble July 2, 1956, 
to stockholders of 
record June 7, 
1956: 

e 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock. 
e $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Stock. 


Consecutive 
Dividend 


May 24, 1956 / North Chicago, IIL. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


228th 
Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 13, 1956, to share- 
holders of record June 8, 1956. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1956 


Build New BUSINESS 
with 


The Family Dollar 


SAMPLES AND PRI 


Banking Education 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
“working conferences’ conducted by 
the Association, such as the Na- 
tional Credit Conference, the Instal- 
ment Credit Conference, and the 
Monetary Conference, co-sponsored 
by Columbia University. 

Indeed, on the basis of my ob- 
servation over the past year and a 
half as vice-president and then as 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, I should say that by 
far the largest part of the services 
rendered by the Association to its 
members consists of services which 
are essentially educational in char- 
acter. 


Association Policies 


It may be appropriate at this 
point to say a-few words about the 
Association’s policies with respect 
to banking education. To be sure, 
these policies are generally apparent 
in the educational activities it has 
undertaken and in its record of co- 
operation with state and regional 
programs. There are, however, sev- 
eral points to which I should like to 
draw your attention. 

First, it is obvious that the As- 
sociation has for many years recog- 
nized the cardinal importance of 
education to American banking. It 
has sought constantly to pioneer 
where pioneering seemed to be called 
for and to encourage pioneering by 
others where that seemed the best 
way of meeting the need. 

Second, the Association knows, 
probably better than anyone else, 
that it cannot possibly do the whole 
educational job alone and it has no 
desire whatever to try to do so. The 
Association’s policy is to undertake 
educational programs itself only to 
meet needs that clearly can best be 
served at the national level. The 
A.I.B. set-up is a good illustration 
of the Association’s policy of supply- 
ing national direction only to the 
extent that it is needed and of rely- 
ing primarily upon local initiative 
and activity for executing the pro- 
gram. 

The Association obviously has a 
major responsibility for supplying 
guidance to the evolution of our edu- 
cational structure. It is naturally 
concerned with seeing to it that ade- 
quate educational services are avail- 
able to the nation’s banks, and there 
are times when the Association can 


best serve its members by providing 
some leadership in this field. This 
leadership, however, should always 
consist of suggestion, assistance, 
and example, never of dictation. 
That has been and will, I feel sure, 
continue to be the Association’s pol- 
icy. 

One way in which the Association 
can be of service to state and re- 
gional schools is by preparing mate- 
rials suitable for use in connection 
with teaching various subjects. A 
good illustration of this is the set 
of six Monetary Studies published 
last year by the Association’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. These 
studies are now being used as a basis 
for courses not only at The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking but also at 
all of the three regional schools. In- 
cidentally, some large banks have 
organized their own courses for 
their officers based upon these 
studies. 

The success of this project sug- 
gests that there may well be other 
subject areas in which the Associa- 
tion may be able to prepare mate- 
rials which would help to strengthen 
banking education throughout the 
country. 


The Graduate School and 
the Regionals 


It should perhaps be pointed out 
that the Association is inevitably 
interested in helping to develop a 
strong decentralized system of bank- 
ing education if only from the stand- 
point of keeping its own staff and 
facilities from being overburdened. 
The Graduate School at Rutgers, for 
example, would today be hopelessly 
overtaxed if some of the demand for 
its services had not been slaked by 
the growth of other schools, espe- 
cially the regional schools at Madi- 
son, Baton Rouge, and Seattle. In- 
deed, study is currently being given 
to the possibilities for establishing 
additional schools—perhaps at an 
intermediate level — which might 
further relieve the pressure for 
places at Rutgers. 

The roles of the Graduate School 
and of the regional schools are sim- 
ilar in some respects and different 
in others. Essentially, however, they 
are complementary rather than com- 
petitive. The Graduate School has 
had no difficulty in retaining its 
character as a national school and 
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does not contemplate any difficulty 
in the future. As state and regional 
schools continue to grow, the Grad- 
uate School will continue to be able 
to improve the quality of its pro- 
gram. 


Education and 
Executive Development 


During recent years we have been 
hearing a great deal about the sub- 
ject of executive development and 
some confusion seems to exist as to 
the relationship between executive 
development and educational pro- 
grams. This confusion probably 
arises because many industries 
which in the past have never had 
much in the way of educational pro- 
grams are now waking up to their 
importance and have been institut- 
ing various courses and seminars for 
their executives and executives-to-be 
which are labeled as being execu- 
tive development programs. 

In banking, of course, there has 
long been an awareness that educa- 
tional programs can contribute to 
the development of executives, and 
this has always been one of the main 
purposes of most of our educational 
activities. We have not, however, 
labeled our schools and study con- 
ferences as being executive develop- 
ment programs, and I hope that we 
shall not begin to do so simply be- 
cause the term happens to enjoy so 
much popularity. In banking the 
term executive development is used 


Congress passes bills and the tax- 
payers pay them. 


We suppose in the old days there 
were folks that tried to cross the 
road ahead of the dinosaur. 


One half the world knows how 
the other half lives, but they don’t 
know how many instalments they’re 
behind. 


Some of us feel that Red China 
should be admitted to the United 
Nations about 5 P.M. on Judgment 
Day. 


A woman often makes a man a 
success because of the money she 
makes it necessary for him to make. 
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to refer to that part of a bank’s 
personnel policy which is specifically 
concerned with developing future 
executives. It refers to internal on- 
the-job programs—programs within 
the individual bank which have to 
do with management appraisal, job 
definition, the assignment of duties 
and responsibilities, individual coun- 
seling, and the like. This is the area 
of concern of the new Committee on 
Executive Development recently es- 
tablished by the American Bankers 
Association. 


From the standpoint of a bank’s 


management, the educational pro- 
grams of organized banking may be 
regarded as external aids to its in- 
ternal development program. They 
are not, of course, a substitute for 
an adequate on-the-job program any 
more than they are a substitute for 
any other part of personnel policy. 
They constitute, however, an essen- 
tial supplement to internal programs 
and they can be of maximum value 
to bank management if they are 
considered in this light. 


A Mutual Responsibility 


Looking back over the past half 
century, it is apparent that banking 
education has come a long way since 
the early beginnings of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Organ- 
ized: banking has built up an educa- 
tional system that is without parallel 
in any other industry. 

This is cause for gratification, to 
be sure, but certainly not for com- 
‘placency. Banking education can- 
not stand still. The banking busi- 
ness is still in process of transition 
from an era of class banking to an 
era of mass banking. No one can 
doubt that there will be an enormous 
increase in demands for banking 
services over the years ahead, and 
this will mean a corresponding in- 
crease in the need for men and 
women who can competently operate 
and manage the nation’s banks. 

Much, therefore, remains to be 
done. Banking education must an- 
ticipate future needs. Present con- 
ditions call for an acceleration of the 
teaching of banking know-how and 
the development of managerial tal- 
ent. This is essential if we are to 
serve well the expanding needs of 
our growing economy. 

Here, then, is an important re- 
sponsibility that confronts every one 
of us in banking. It is up to us to 
see to it that we live up to this re- 
sponsibility. 


YOU'RE 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


67 Barclay St. N.E.—Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


WATCH 
ARIZONA’S 
POPULATION 


With a 32.5% 
population in- 
crease, 1950-1954, 
Arizona is one of 
the nation’s fastest- 
growing and 

most prosperous 
states. For facts 
and figures, write 
our Research 
Department. 
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Practical New Books in 
the Field... 


The Bank ie 


AND ITS 


Publics 


By ROBERT LINDQUIST 


Vice President, Harris 


New Books 


ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS. By 
Henry F. Klingman. Controllership 
Foundation, Inc., New York. 121 pp. 
$4. This-case study in planning at 
the Port of New York Authority is 
the first in a series of research re- 
ports on electronics in business, to 
be produced during the next few 


OFFICE WORK AND AUTOMATION, 
By Howard 8. Levin. John Wiley, 
New York. 196 pp. $4.50. “How the 
technology of our times affects the 
modern business office.” Subjects 
covered include techniques of in- 
formation gathering; electronic com- 
puters; the effects of common lan- 


Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


years. guage, computers, and operations re- 


On the human side of banking search on the office. 
—the relationship between the 
bank and the many publics 
with which it deals. Tailored 
by a banker with long experi- 
ence in financial public rela- 
tions, here are specific and 
practical suggestions for 
organizing the many phases 
of a bank public relations 
program into a long-range, 
modern, and integrated plan. 


ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS: A DE- 
SCRIPTIVE REFERENCE GUIDE. Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc., New 
York. 121 pp. $3. This brings up 
to date material contained in the 
Foundation’s basic study issued a 
year ago. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS FOR BUSI- 
NESS. By John T. McCarty. Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 281 pp. $12.50. An opera- 
tions manual providing instructions 
on development and maintenance on 
a plant community relations pro- 


RIsK AND GAMBLING. By John’ gram, with detailed suggestions as 


D.C. 


“ ... the kind of know-how 


that is good for the banking 
business.”—Banking. $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 


ru anagement 


= Policies in 


By HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
President, First 
National Bank, Chicago 


The major aspects of: sound 
banking administration au- 
thoritatively reviewed. Based 
on a survey conducted among 
national and state supervisory 
agencies, this volume distills 
the thoughtful conclusions of 
persons in a unique position 
te evaluate the policies of 


banks of all sizes. 


“ ... worthy of the time and 


attention of all those con- 
nected with American bank 


management.” —ROBERT V. 
FLEMING, President, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, 
$3.00 


Cohen and Mark Hansel. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. 150 pp. 
$3.50. A “study of subjective proba- 
bility” by two members of the psy- 
chology faculty at the University of 
Manchester, “intended for all those 
who have occasion to fill in football 
pool coupons or cross a road,” based 
on experiments in British schools. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND 
BANKING. By George N. Halm. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIl. 
560 pp. $7.50. A textbook for an 
introductory course. The author is 
professor of international economic 
relations at Tufts University. 


STERLING: ITS MEANING IN WORLD 
FINANCE. By Judd Polk. Harper, 
New York. 286 pp. $3.75. Mr. Polk, 
formerly with the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
makes a critical analysis of a mone- 
tary system and what it means to 
the United States. Technical and fi- 
nancial details of sterling and the 
“sterling area,’ and how the mech- 
anism affects the world, are ex- 
plained. 


TELEVISION AND PRESIDENTIAL 
Po.icies. By Charles A. H. Thom- 
son. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 168 pp. $1.50. 
“The experience in 1952 and the 
problems ahead.” 


to advertising, direct mail, speakers’ 
bureau, local fund drive participa- 
tion, etc. The author is consultant 
in program services for the General 
Electric Company. 


MONEY, INTEREST, AND PRICES. By 
Don Patinkin. Row, Peterson & Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 490 pp. $7. “An in- 
tegration of monetary and value 
theory.” 


COUNTRY BANKING IN THE INDUS- 
TRIAL REVOLUTION. By L. S. Press- 
nell. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 591 pp. $11.20. This British 
book covers the third of the three 
components of the financial system 
that made the Revolution possible: 
the other two are the Bank of Eng- 
land and the London money market. 
The last country bank in Britain, 
located in Hampshire, was purchased 
by Barclays in 1953—and the book 
concludes with that event. 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT IN HovsINnc. By Paul F. 
Wendt. American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 48 
pp. $1. The professor of finance, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
traces the evolution of Federal 
housing policies and programs, and 
evaluates the contribution of specific 
programs to the solution of national 
housing problems. 
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gents of financial institutions 
possessing the necessary 
“know-how” and knowledge are in 
an excellent position to avoid un- 
warranted repair costs. 


Producers writing Automobile Phy- 
sical Damage under The American 
Plan are constantly apprised of all 
modern methods of reconditioning 
and replacement, thereby facilitat- 
ing equitable and fair adjustments. 


And, since the commissions of 
American Plan producers are predi- 
cated on a sliding scale commensu- 
rate with loss ratios, this knowledge 
would be reflected in higher 
earnings. 


American Plan’s unique program 
goes far beyond the execution of an 
Agency Agreement. It keeps pro- 
ducers advised of all developments 
that would tend to maintain loss 
ratios at their proper level while at 
the same time settling claims to the 
complete satisfaction of the policy- 
holder. 


There are many more reasons why it 
will pay you to investigate the 
American Plan. 


American 
Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Automobile and Mobile Home 
Physical Damage Insurance. Complete Facilities 
for Credit Life and Credit Accident and Health 
Coverages. 

MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
16, N. ¥. OXFORD 7-15485. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Abbott Coin Counter 
Abbett Laborateries......... 

Charts Company ....... 

Express Company 

Plan Corporation . 

Sign and Indicator Corporation 

Surety Company 

Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Automotive Publishing Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno ... 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Society... . 
Bank of Montreal 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company. 


wherever you go in 
expanding big business 


you find 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


because 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


is THE Guide, 


To ALL Financial Circles! 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


Single Issue: 


$27.50 a Copy 


Five Year Contract: $20.00 a Copy 


R. L. 


Nashville 3 


OLK & CO. 
ublishers 


Tennessee 
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Salt Lake City, The ... 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago ... 

Credit Life Insurance Company, The 

Cunneen Company, The ... 

Curtis 1000 Inc. ......- 


Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd., The 
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DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diehold, Incorporated .... 

Downey Company, The C. L. 
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Federal Life and Casualty Company 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York .... 81 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. ........+ 84 
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Harper & Brothers .... -- 136 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity conpeer} 126 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Heinz Systems, Imc. .....-- 130 
Heritage Manufacturing Corporation ......- 6 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company....... 8, 9 
Holland Furnace Company ....... 

Home Insurance Company, The . 
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International Harvester Company 


Kohlhaas Company, The 


LaMonte & Son, George 
Lathem Time Recorder Company ........++ 
LeFebure Corporation 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, The ..... 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ... 
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Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. . 
Merrill’ Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane.... 


Metal Products Engineering Company ..... 128 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. . 7 
Mobile-Home Agency, Inc. 130 


National Cash Register Company, The. .Cover IV 
National City Bank of Cleveland ......... 124 
Northern Trust Company, The .........+++ Tl 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company .... 29 


Pease Woodwork Company .....-.++++++ 10 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ........-+ 15 


Polk & Co., R. L. .... 138 


Ralston Purina Company .......eee+e+++ 85 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) ..........62, 63 
Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) 
Royal McBee Corporation ........+++-+.++ 83 


Scudder Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. ...... 139 


Travelers Insurance Company ..........+ 22 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Airlines 
United Fruit Company 


Valley National Bank 


Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


Bank, Banker Lauded 


ome EpMUND E. HarT and 
The Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Wisconsin Dells, Wisc., were 
lauded in a letter sent to Mr. Hart 
by D. N. McDowell, director, Wis- 
consin State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Madison. 

Mr. Hart and his bank have been 
in the forefront in attempting to 
stamp out white pine blister rust 
diseases. The bank has mailed fold- 
ers on this disease with its state- 
ments, and each month for the past 
several months has displayed an ex- 
hibit in its lobby pertaining to some 
phase of this destructive disease. 

Director McDowell wrote Mr. Hart 
that he and his bank have helped 
many tree farmers toward a better 
understanding of this disease. 


4-H Interstate Exchange 


HIS summer for the first time the 

First National Bank of Greeley, 
Colo., and the Burlington (Iowa) 
Bank and Trust Company are co- 
operating in a 4-H youth exchange. 
Two Colorado boys and two Iowa 
boys have been selected by their 
respective 4-H Leaders’ Council. The 
Iowa boys will spend the first 10 
days of July in Colorado and the 
Colorado boys will visit Iowa from 
August 9 to 19. 

The Colorado youths will accom- 
pany an Iowa 4-H delegation to 
Chicago for a two-day study of the 
livestock market. 

Don E. Foster, assistant vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Greeley, originated this project to 
give worthy 4-H members a broader 
perspective of the general economy 
of the country through travel and 
observation of other areas. 


You convince a man and you per- 
suade a woman. 


At some time an ambition of 
every small boy is to wash his 
mother’s ears. 


You can get about everything on 


credit now except some good easy 
money. 


July 1956 


CHARTS 


Scudder 


Stevens 


Sc Clark 


COMPANY ATLANTA 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


300 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 


FACTUAL 
Appraisals 


for every valuation need 


Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


Vey Property, cost and 


general accounting. 
‘<7 Corporation finance. 
| Legal requirements. 
GF Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


LLoyD- THOMAS: 


Prospecting for a 


PLACE TO BANK? 


APPRAISAL AUTHORITICS Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


441 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Tl. 


| First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 —— 


" OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types cf passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e@ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


ardson, member of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors. Speaking in New Hampshire, he said: 

“If we can describe credit as ‘tight’ in any sense, it 
must be in relative terms; i.e., that not every business- 
man has been able to get all of the credit he wants for 
every purpose. This is undoubtedly true. Some busi- 
nessmen have had to tailor their plans to the avail- 
ability of external financing. This raises, of course, the 
question of whether the loanable funds available to 
banks and other financial institutions have been and 
are being wisely and fairly allocated among competing 
borrowers. More specifically, there has been some dis- 
cussion of whether small business is discriminated 
against in periods when credit demands outstrip the 
availability of saving. ... 

“First of all, it seems to me, it is important to realize 
that most of the banks in this country are small busi- 
nesses themselves. Nearly 85% of our 13,700 commer- 
cial banks carry less than $10,000,000 in deposits. The 
survey of business loans taken last fall, in which many 
of you gentlemen participated, shows that 80% of the 
loans made by these small banks are extended to busi- 
nesses with assets of less than $250,000. Only 5% of 
their loans are made to companies with assets of over 
$1,000,000. Even if tight credit conditions have tended 
to make banks favor their best customers, the best and 
in fact the only business customers of most commer- 
cial banks continue to be small businesses. 

“The larger banks in our country, of course, lend 
mostly to larger industrial firms and, over the past 
year, our data indicate that most of the increase in 
lcans at larger banks has been to their larger cus- 
tomers. This lending, however, has not been at the 
expense of the small customer. Our surveys on such 
matters indicate that even at larger banks the volume 
of lending to such customers has been maintained. 

“You may know of our quarterly survey of the new 
business loans made by large banks in 19 financial cen- 
ters. We have been conducting this survey since 1949, 
primarily in order to follow the course of interest rates. 
The latest survey available, pertaining to loans made 
in the first two weeks of March, shows that over 80% 
of the business loans made by these larger banks were 
for less than $100,000 and averaged less than $18,000. 
Both the number and the aggregate dollar amount of 
the small loans made this March were as large as in 
March a year ago. 


Contrasting Factors 


The strongest elements of the picture are the high 
rate of spending by business for capital improvements 
and spending by Federal, state, and local governments. 
Recent estimates of business spending this year ap- 
proach $38-billion, or almost a third more than in 1955. 
The only thing that would prevent reaching this fig- 
ure is a materials and equipment bottleneck, which has 
already caused some curtailment of expansion plans. 

During the early months of the year, personal in- 
come has been rising and its speed reached an annual 
rate of $317-billion. Much of the rise is in wages and 
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salaries paid by manufacturing industries because ot! 
higher houriy rates. Many observers feel that the key 
to the business outlook the rest of the year is wh 
happens to consumer spending and saving. Thus fa 
this year both personal savings and retail buying, ag: 
reflected in department store sales, are substantially ” 
above last year. 4 
The automobile outlook is inspiring an infinite va-7 
riety of guesswork. One leader of the industry who ~ 
blamed the Federal Reserve’s so-called tight money” 
policy for the slowness of sales has not found many to™ 
agree with him. The average car buyer may not know) 
a discount rate from Macy’s basement but he does know | 
that this year’s cars are warmed over models of the” 
hectic 1955 product, including squeaks and rattles, © 
While, on the face of it, blaming the money rate may” 
have a measure of plausibility, it is not wholly con- 
sistent with the facts of the matter. While new credits ™ 
granted for the purchase of automobiles were $101,- 
000,000 less in April than for the same month of 1955, 
new credits granted for purposes other than the pure | 4 
chase of automobiles were $180,000,000 higher this © 
year than in April of last year. Thus, consumers ac- ~ 
tually borrowed more money to buy goods than last 
year. There is nothing in the Federal Reserve Board's : 
policy of credit restraint which discriminates against | 
automobiles in favor of refrigerators or floor coverings. © 
This is a matter of a shift in consumer preference and © 
not of monetary policy. ¥ 


Production of automobiles has been running about ~ 
a fifth under last year, and sales even less. As a result, | 
the stocks of used and new cars have been accumulat- © 
ing in dealers’ hands. With the change-over to 1957 © 
models scheduled for early fall, there is little prospect | 
of relief. The fact that the new models will be really © 
new adds another reason for buyers to be patient. A 

Farm prices are running about 5% below the same = 
time last year and more than 25% under the high | 
point of February 1951, although lately there has been | 
some tendency to improve. Some relief may be af- © 
forded by the new Federal Government program, but 3 
this will not be a permanent solution and the problem ~ 
remains a most serious threat to the health of our © 
economy. 4 


Inventory accumulation has been going on at a rapid © 
rate for a year and a half, and if this should cease and 4 
liquidation begin it would have a profound effect on © 
business in the remaining part of the year. There have ~ 
been various reasons for the long period of accumula- | 
tion, but right now the expectation of higher prices is 
a principal factor. 

If the price outlook stabilized, with the completion 
of steel and other labor-management negotiations, 4 
period of liquidation by investors could quickly come. 
Also, if consumer spending failed to maintain itself for 
any reason, retail inventories would immediately look 
very big indeed. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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